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‘538 leader is the 53 Ford 


With 41°“ Worth More features it's worth more 
when you buy it...worth more when you sell it... 
the new STANDARD of the AMERICAN ROAD 


Here are a few of the 41 ‘Worth More” features 
that establish the 53 Ford as America’s 
new standard of value. 





Widest choice of models 
in the low-price field 











Color-keyed, interior-exterior le 

Full-Circle Visibility __ body insulation 
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Only V-8 
in the low-price field 
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. . Power-Pivot suspended 
7 a clutch and brake pedals 

sprenge Magic Action 
double-sealed brakes 


See it... Value Check it...Test Drive it! 


Foam-rubber cushions and 
non-sag springs in all seals 


This ’53 Ford leads them all in what you 
need for today’s driving. 

You get the “Go” you need for today’s 
longer driving distances. You get the com- 
fort of Ford’s new, perfectly balanced 
Miracle Ride. You get more living room 
and more baggage space than in any other 
low-priced car. 

See this beautiful new Ford. Value Check 
the 41 “Worth More” features that help 
make it worth more when you buy it... 
worth more when you sell it. You'll agreé 
it’s the new Standard of the American Road! 


Car-wide rear window 
‘\ 


Key-Release counterbalanced deck lid 
with Space Saver hinges 
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Fordomatic Drive. Overdrive and white sidewall 
tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 
and trim subject to change without notice. 
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Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Honor to Cleo F. Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 








Bet TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Be telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 


outstanding record for two years. 


It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 


telephone building are these words —“‘No job is so 
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important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we’re going to 
keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















“The Fastest known Way to Produce 
Paychecks.” The all-electric Accounting 
Machine and a smaller stub-check form 
save 50 to 75% of clerical time. AB569 





“The Remington Rand Electronic Sorter.” 
Remington Rand’s unique electronic 
punched-card sorter gives you unheard- 
of speed:- 800 cards per minute. TM156 
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“Type Right Through Nylex.” New all- 
nylon typewriter ribbon gives lowered 
costs through increased operator output 
... Clearer printwork too. RSR141 





“Yes! I’m an Electric Typist.” An attrac- 
tive package offer by which schools can 
provide the facilities to teach electric 
typing. R516 











“Mechanize Now...” Savings of 40 to 
60% made possible by Remington Rand’s 
versatile Foremost, the easiest to use 
of all accounting machines. AB423 


Read em and 





“New Tempo in Figure Production.” Now 
you can handle all office figure work on 
one machine with printed proof of accu- 
racy for every computation. AC639 










These are just a few among the hundreds of booklets 
offered free by the Management Controls Reference 
Library of Remington Rand ...to help you cut costs 
and/or add to your company’s gross income. 

Some have to do with simplified methods — ways 
that you can cut out needless paper work and at 
the same time have complete facts and figures at 
your command, as a basis for effective management 
control. Others show how to get greater clerical out- 


put from office machines and eqyipment. And most T 
thon ditirig: 4 


contain interestinlyjcase hiskory linf 
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proof of results obtained by companies whose prob- 
lems are similar to yours. 

Please check through the titles carefully and let 
us know which you’d like to have. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. Just phone or visit the nearest 
Remington Rand Business Equipment Center or 
write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1606, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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“Univac Fac-tronic System.” 20-page M 
brochure shows how this high-speed A 
electronic “brain” may be of practical S 
use in your business. EL109 . 
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“Purchasing Procedures to Save Time FI 
and Money.” Here are modern methods 
time-tested and proved profitable by pur- 
Chasing officials of leading firms. X1202 
r Se = 
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“How to Simplify Your Files.” This com- E 
plete 38-page booklet offers many prac- 8 
tical money-saving hints from our 75 
years’ experience. LBV396 
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REPORT ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
B for effort 


AFTER last January's Report on American Industry, one corporation— 
a southern Californian aircrafter—was moved to vigorous dissent. 
“We've spent x million dollars on community relations,” gritted an 
officer, “and Forses comes along and rates us 80!” 

Aside from the obvious answer that good relations with any public 
can’t be measured in dollars, there are a few things that need to be 
said about this misconception. It is, naturally enough, a misconception 
peculiar to inside management men. A quick ruffle through the litera- 
ture of consultants and outside management auditors reveals that ob- 
jective analyzers seldom confuse efforts with results. Among the “64 
Key Questions” of Barrington Associates, for instance, No. 63 reads: 
“Is our public relations program practical and effective?” Question 
300 in the appraisal manual of American Institute of Management 
asks: “What performance and results has the executive group attained 
in public ‘good will?” 

To us, this adds up to the practical conclusion that a corporation’s 
public, labor, community or stockholder relations can’t be evaluated 
by interviewing corporate executives, who sometimes can’t see the 
forest of results for the trees of effort. To all organizations treated 
in this and previous Annual Reports on Industry, Fores has sent 
questionnaires soliciting the corporation’s-eyeview. But for the most 
part, our January 1 issues are put together from outside data. 

The need for just such an outside approach has been underscored 
by events of the last two years in Iran. Last year it was stated in this 
space that “Anglo-Iranian’s undignified exit pointed up the need .. . 
for community cultivation in addition to fiscal stability.” Had Forses 
or any other organ endeavored to assess Anglo-Iranian’s pre-exit public 
and community relations from data furnished by that unhappy com- 
pany, it would have missed by a mile. On the other hand, a published 
report of A-I’s wormy relationship with its Middle Eastern public 
might have needled that majestic, legalistic organization into a little 
preventive maintenance in its human relations. 

In this matter of community relations for this issue, surveys were 
conducted during 1952 in dozens of plant towns. Employees, non- 
employees, housewives, newspapermen, union dignitaries and civic 
officials were subjected to a list of standard CR queries and then 
asked for “open-end” comments. Similarly, stockholder, public and 
labor relations were measured as they appear to affected persons out- 
side the managerial group. (Managements, of course, are measured 
as they appear to the editors of Forses, who have been analyzing 
them for 35 years.) 

Thus, as will be evident from the tone of much of the copy, this 
Report is just that—a job of reporting, not editorializing. It is designed 
to reflect the ultimate impact of corporate policy, not its genesis. The 
A rating (90-95) stands for a successful end-result of corporate efforts; 
effort alone, in our book, never adds up to more than a B. 

—MALcoLM ForBES 

















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Promises to be a reasonably satisfactory 
year. 


Odds, at the moment, favor avoidance 
of World War III. 


Communist China is weakening rather 
than gaining in strength. 


Russia has troubles aplenty behind the 
iron curtain. 


Tis well to remember Stalin won’t live 
forever. 


The free countries are steadily, though 
not rapidly, being fortified. 


In 1953 some recession by-and-by, per- 
haps. Severe depression? No. 


Inflation should soon taper off. 


Ike’s selections for key jobs continue 
excellent. 


His Cabinet is incomparably abler than 
Truman’s—or Roosevelt's. 


H.S.T.’s campaign and later explosions 
have proved he is only a pop-gun. 


Gratifying: Americans have been saving 
impressively. 


A surplus can mean salvation. 
Debts, disaster. 


Our farmers hereafter may have to dig 
more. 


Expansion, within bounds, 


is healthy. 
Overexpansion, disastrous. 


Will labor leaders, long spoiled by 
Washington, now return to earth? 


John L. Lewis, having already “got 
his,” must be chuckling. 


Will New York’s criminal waterfront 
bosses “get theirs,” in a very different 
sense? 


“Life Insurance Up $33,000,000,000 
In 1952.” Inspiring, reassuring. 


One booming British industry: ship- 
building. Stimulating. 


Established oil shares are worth con- 
sidering. 
Also aircrafts. 


The holidays over, let's buckle down to 
hard effort. 
—B.C.F. 





WALL STREET 





Management: the Canyon’s-eye-view 


WaLL StrEET’s appraisal of corporate 
management begins with balance sheets 
and income statements. In nine cases 
out of ten, it ends there, too. The 
Street’s opinions are buttressed by 
reams of statistics—virtually all of which 
are public information, available to any- 
ene who wants to dig them out. Be- 
cause the people who work on such 
data are expected to keep them handy 
and up to date, they usually turn up 
neatly transposed into chart and graph 
forms—sometimes even dressed up with 
pretty colored inks. 

There are two great obstacles to 
objective management analysis by the 
gentlemen of Wall. The first is simply 
money. Field trips to plant sites and 
out-of-town headquarters offices are ex- 
pensive, and only the biggest houses 
turn over enough commission business 
to support much of it. A medium-sized 
house may try to solve the high cost of 
research by specializing in a particular 
industry. But even without leaving New 
York, a thorough statistical analysis of, 
say, a 30-corporation industry group 
might take two or three men six full 
months to complete. And when it is 
finished, it may pay off in “prestige” 
but probably won't in business. Last 
year Forses published a summary of 
such a study; six months afterward the 
Stock Exchanger who financed it re- 
gretfully reported many happy compli- 
ments but no happy returns in com- 
missions. 


Pro bono profito 


The second obstacle, not unrelated 
to the first, is that brokers are not kept 
going by pro bono publico research but 
by salesmanship. Most have their 
favorite items to peddle, many stock 
up on such items (which are com- 
mingled in the house account with the 
shares of customers) for resale to in- 
terested clients. Clearly, a good many 
Street studies are not so much “pure 
research” as digging for slants that will 
help to move securities. Big partners 
in NYSE member firms have been 
known to engage private analysts to 
guide their personal transactions as dis- 
tinct from the “house analysts” who 
purvey hand-picked statistics to the 
eager public. 

That Exchange members have their 
backs against the Wall was indicated 
only last month, in the very midst of 
the Ike bull market, when they voted 
to reduce the number of available seats 
by 50. But the number remaining is 
still well above 1,000—a fact which 
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does not preclude sounder management 
analysis but which might militate 
against its public dissemination. If a 
house’s research is supported by its in- 
vestor-clients, why should the results of 
that research be held aloft for the 
clients of other houses to inspect? The 
question answers itself: much of the 
Street’s field-tripping and statisticking 
is mimeographed for confidential cir- 
culation inside one house and among 
one clientele. Even when it is broadcast 
far and wide, the question remains: can 
Streetmen. be promoters and _ disin- 
terested publishers at one and the 
same time? 


Tough school: give us figures 


This hard-rock, never-mind-the-trim- 
mings approach is logical and illogical. 
It is logical because stocks are priced 
more or less by a multiplier of earning 
power. It is illogical because the multi- 
plier itself varies with the climate of 
Wall Street opinion and is discarded 
completely when a stock is singled out 
as promising. But many a Wall Streeter 
honestly feels that the only way to 
evaluate industrial leadership is the 
statistical way. Most critics of this 
method only argue that it isn’t done 
well enough. Typical is Benjamin Gra- 
ham, president of Graham-Newman 
Corporation: “My quarrel with Wall 
Streeters is that they aren’t systematic 
enough. They haven’t set up data 
whereby they can really assess manage- 
ment in quantitative terms. The ques- 
tion of good or bad management could 
be better answered if security analysts 
would work out simple performance 
figures for their companies—both ab- 
solutely and in relation to the appropri- 
ate industry. Figures like the rate of 
return on stockholders’ capital, the 
margin of profit on sales and the growth 
of sales and profits are prima facie but 
not conclusive indications of managerial 
competence,” 

Still, most members of the financial 
fraternity shout: “It’s the dollars-and- 
cents performance that counts. Who 
cares if the head of a company has 
more expansion ideas or better public 
relations than his competitor if his 
profit margin is smaller and his return 
on invested capital lower?” 


The “what's the use?” school 


Many Wall Streeters have another 
reason for sticking pretty close to 
figures. “Management,” they claim, 
“won't tell us anything they don’t want 
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When does a “simple cold” become serious? 


Whenever fever—even a degree or so 
above normal—accompanies a so- 
called “simple cold,” it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 

Many of us regard a cold all too 
lightly—even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.”” We may say: “It will 
be gone tomorrow,” and, relying on 
our favorite home remedy, attempt to 
continue our usual activities. 

Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should 
be properly treated—and preferably as 
soon as it develops. While many meas- 
ures are used for the relief of colds, most 
physicians believe that the best treat- 
ment is simply this: 

Remain at home and rest as much as 
| possible, preferably in bed; eat light, 
wholesome food; drink plenty of liq- 
vids; and be sure to check your tem- 
perature. 
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The latter point is particularly im- 
portant because a feverish cold often 
indicates the onset of more serious ill- 
nesses—sinusitis, ear infections, bron- 
chitis, and certain communicable dis- 
eases including the various forms of 
pneumonia. 


In fact, it has been estimated that 
colds are the starting point for nine out 
of ten cases of pneumonia. So, in addi- 
tion to keeping check on your tempera- 
ture, it is wise to watch out for chills, 
pain in the chest or side after coughing 
or deep breathing, and the appearance 
of rust-colored sputum. Should any of 
these symptoms of pneumonia develop, 
call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has 
made enormous strides against pneu- 
monia. Just a few years ago, one out of 
every three pneumonia victims died. 
Today modern drugs are so effective 
that only one out of every 25 cases is 
lost. This record should not lull anyone 


into a false sense of security —for pneu- 
monia can still strike and rapidly be- 
come serious. Prompt treatment is just 
as vital as ever. 

Good health habits help prevent 
winter ailments such as pneumonia. So, 
during the cold months ahead, you may 
find these simple precautions helpful 
in conserving your resistance against 
colds, pneumonia, and other respira- 
tory diseases: 

Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 


Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 153-F, ‘“Re- 
spiratory Diseases.” 





A free booklet for Men Who Can’t Wait Five Years 
to make more money! 


W: HAVE left behind us, probably forever, 


a world in which things were cheap. 


Twenty years ago, it was estimated that 
the cost of raising a child to his sixteenth 
year was $7,000. Today, the figure is nearer 
$14,000. You could send your son or 
daughter through college, ten years ago, for 
about half the amount it costs today. And 
nobody need tell you, of course, how sharply 
food, clothing, taxes and the general cost 
of living have skyrocketed. 

Gone are the days when you could afford 
to coast along on small yearly increases. 
Today, you must make more money faster than 
ever before! You must short-cut your way to 
a bigger and better job. 


FREE . . . “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


It is no idle promise to say that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can help you accomplish 
in months what would ordinarily take years 
..--because the Institute’s function, for 
more than four decades, has been to show 
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Home Address 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 857, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


men how to speed-up their progress in business 
and industry. Institute training literally 
cuts years from the period of preparation 
you would normally need to qualify for an 
executive position. 


You owe it to yourself and to your family 
to at least investigate the Institute’s pro- 
gram, so that you may decide whether or not 
you think it can help you. 


We have made it possible for you to do 
this, conveniently and pleasantly, by the 
publication of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
—an interesting, descriptive booklet written 
for men who seek a realistic approach to the 
problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. 


If you are genuinely concerned about 
your future in business, send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business” today; all you need do 
to obtain a complimentary copy is fill out 
and return the coupon below. The booklet 


will be mailed to you promptly. 





Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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us to know so what good would it do 
to spend much time with them?” If a 
company is doing badly, its manage 
ment is so deep in internal problems 
that it won't, or can’t, make an objec 
tive appraisal. If a company is doing 
well, its management is not only buoy- 
ant but also biased. These defeatists 
are like a litigation lawyer who refuses 
to cross-examine witnesses on the 
ground that they won't say anything 
pertinent. 
The “psychology is king” school 
Allied to the defeatists are the ana- 
lysts who shrug off management as 
more or less immaterial to Big Board 
performance. Say they: regardless of 
good or bad management, unless the 
public is “sold” on the issue no money 
can be made on it. If the public likes 
the name, a profit can be turned even 
if management is asleep. These are the 
safety players who put their chips on 
the “favorite Fifties” from 10 to 3, then 
retire to golf or canasta. 


The “insiders” 

Lots of Wall Streeters evade the 
problem of evaluating management by 
claiming they know it all. They are 
the egotists or self-styled “experts.” 
After watching a corporation president 
struggle with some of Schwartzs 
mashed potatoes and soggy apple pie, 
read off a carefully-screened summary 
of his company’s “prospects” and per- 
haps hedge a couple of answers to 
penetrating questions, they know the 
company’s management. Among mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts’ Societies there are 
also those who believe a Cook’s Tour 
through somebody's plant really gives 
them the inside dope—forgetting that 
their guide is always on management's 
payroll, not on Wall Street's. 

Yet this group is getting closer to 
management appraisal than Streetmen 
have in the past. They are aware that 
Wall Street has peddled rumors and 
second-hand contacts with manage- 
ment, often with unfavorable results. 
Even now, a favorite sales tool of the 
customer’s man is the remark: “One of 
our people lunched with the president 
of Extra Special Corp. the other day. 
Take my word for it, that’s a situation 
worth getting into.” The “lunch” was 
probably attended by about 200 other 
brokers’ people, too. 


The ferrets 


There are, however, a handful of 
Wall Street houses who are big enough 
and serious enough to make thorough 
studies of management from soup to 
nuts and bolts. Firms like Hayden Stone 
and Calvin Bullock regularly invite cor- 
porate officials to address their staffs off 
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Expansion of facilities has been the order of the day 
for years past at Combustion’s plants in Chattanooga, 
Monongahela, Chicago, East Chicago and St. Louis. 
This expansion has been necessary to meet the ever in- 
creasing demand for the company’s line of boilers and 
related equipment resulting from the vast growth of the 
power industry both in the United States and abroad. 


Today, with the company’s backlog of orders at an 
all-time high, an accelerated program of expansion is 
well under way at the company’s two largest plants— 
Chattanooga and East Chicago. This multi-million 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


FUEL 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Plant 


COMBUSTION Plants 


tast Chicago, Ind., Piant 


dollar program, begun early in 1952 and scheduled for 
completion by mid-1953, will effect a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the production capacity of these two plants. 
This increase will add nearly six acres of manufacturing 
area fully equipped with the most modern machine 
tools and special fabricating facilities. 


With these added facilities, Combustion will be able 
to further expedite its delivery of boilers and related 
equipment for all power, process and heating applica- 
tions in unit capacities from 2500 pounds of steam per 
hour up to the largest utility requirements. 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


B-636 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building ¢ 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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the record, spend hours asking well- 
planned questions to sound out man- 
agement’s integrity, probity, know-how 
and competitive position. E. F. Hutton 
never prints a company analysis with- 
out trekking to management’s home 
town. Hardly a railroad president is 
now alive who hasn't laid his cards on 
the table personally for Baker, Weeks 
& Harden’s Pierre Bretay. The same 
goes for the steel industry and Oscar 
Miller of Shearson Hammill. Eastman 
Dillon’s Harold H. Young seeks out util- 


ity managements during his vacations. 

When it comes to rails and utilities, 
plenty of Streeters scoff that with all 
the ICC, PSC and SEC data available, 
heart-to-heart talks and visits don't 
prove a thing. But E,D’s Young, just 
back from a tour of 13 utilities in 11 
states, puts the case this way: “It is 
possible to put undue emphasis on 
ratios derived from income accounts 
and balance sheets and overlook the 
personal equation. But a company may 
not meet all the requirements on finan- 





GOING AGAINST THE GRAIN 


Going against the grain of the land, contour farming, 
preserves the soil for future bumper crops and 


bumper profits. 


Another effective method of preserving the soil is 
fertilization—replacing the vital food elements drained 
off by growing crops. Many of the most effective soil- 
replenishing fertilizers contain Sunshine State Potash 


from New Mexico. 


Potash adds the vital food elements that help crops to 
resist drought and disease—proves to be a profit building 
aid and a good business investment. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








NEXT ISSUE: 


Stainless Steelmen—A close look at Allegheny-Ludlum, which has (1) a line of specialty 
steels, (2) a young upcoming executive team and (3) a labor problem which dates all 


the way back to 1900. 


Steel Lineup—What kind of financial records have the Big Eighteen hammered out 


in the last 10 years? Fores sorts and ranks the ferrous metalmen in terms of growth, 


profit performance, dividend liberality and cash position. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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._Zone ___City 








Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extra. 
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cial ratios and still be a better bet th 
those which do, simply because i 
being run by able and aggressive pe 
sons. The ratios sometimes don’t refle 
an improving trend begun by kee 
management.” 


The money-lenders 


Most commercial bankers don’t qui 
agree with Young. When they are aske 
to extend credit they lunge for th 
balance sheet and a Dun & Bradstre 
rating. Once they have digested 
statistics, they grab for historical stati 
tics, want to know what the compar 
in question has been able to earn und 
adverse conditions. To their way ¢ 
thinking return on invested capital 
most important. Some even admit t 
shunning the individuals that fo 
management. Commercial bankers iz 
sist their interest merely is the sho 
term viewpoint since usually the cred 
they extend must be refunded in a re 
tively short period of time. Most 
to know the earning power of a com 
pany’s products now, how a compami 
is regarded by clients and competitor 
now—most anything else is beside the 
point. 


The underwriters 


Investment bankers take a somewli 
different tack. Because they lay && 
money on the line on a long-term ba 
they are more concerned with mal 
agement appraisal than others on thé 
Street. Yet, seldom do two leading 
houses use the same method 6 
appraisal, 

Says a spokesman for Blyth & Co. 
which underwrote chemical-maker Filt- 
rol Corp., once a joint Standard of 
Jersey-Atlantic Refining operation: “We 
went out and hired the most renowned 
engineering firm in the country on 
gasoline refining and chemicals. Of the 
500-page report they delivered to us, 
which conclusively proved the worth 
of the company, a hundred pages were 
devoted to the evaluation of manage- 
ment.” This is standard procedure for 
Blyth. The house gets authorities to 
investigate — frequently two leading 
firms of consultants instead of one. 
Blyth then compares their evaluations 
and incorporates the findings in the 
permanent record of the underwriting. 

Not all of the Street’s underwriters 
are either as forthright in the disclosure 
of their methods as Blyth nor as aware 
of what management evaluation means. 
An equally well-known underwriting 
house dismisses the question of man- 
agement evaluation with the simple: 
“well when you deal with people like 
GM, Du Pont or Dow you can be 
pretty certain who you are dealing 
with. What further investigation is 
needed?” This firm is inclined to shun 


Forbes 





Invitation to disaster 


( forty-three times out of a hundred ) 


Just how dangerous is it for a business- 
man to cross his fingers—when he puts 
away his accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, inventory and other records? 


What could possibly happen to them in 
your own office? After all, you tuck 
them away at night in an imposing- 
looking safe. You’re in a fireproof 
building. You’re fully covered by fire 
een Wouldn’t seem to be much 
TISK, 

But maybe it’s worth a closer look. Par- 
ticularly when it’s a fact that 43 out of 
100 firms that do lose their records in a 
fire go out of business. 


So—what about that safe you’ve been 
using? Unless you can find the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label on the 
inside or outside of the door, you’d 
better not trust it. It could act as an 
incinerator for your records once tem- 


peratures got above 350° F. Probably 


would. 


And just how much protection is a fire- 
proof building—against a fire that 
starts in an office? None. It simply 
walls-in the fire, makes it hotter, more 
destructive. 


And your insurance policy? To collect 
fully you have to produce ‘“‘proof of 
Joss within 60 days’—virtually im- 
possible without your records. 


oeeerereweeeweeeeeer eee eer eee eee ee @ 
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It’s dangerous to cross your fingers. 
Don’t! Find out, today, how little it 
costs to provide the world’s best pro- 
tection for your records—and your 
business—with a modern Mosler “A” 


Label Record Safe. 


Consult the classified telephone direc- 
tory for name of the Mosler dealer in 
your city, or mail the coupon now for 
free informative material. 


The Mosler Safe Gompery @ Dep’t F.1, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me (check one or both): 


(CO Free Mosler Fire ‘‘DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
C Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


NAME. 


POSITION. 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS—— 


CTY ccd ONE STATE 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, SINCE 1848 * WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 








Dont take a jump in the dark 
toward your new plant site 


by ely harol d 


Get all the light you can! 


Sometimes plant sites are 
selected by whim ... or senti- 
ment... or chance! 


They should be selected by 
economics... by mathematical 
calculation, plus consideration 
of certain human factors. 


Where will production cost 
be least and profits be greatest? 
Where will employes be hap- 
piest? Where will customers 
best be served ? 


B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment (plant location) men will 
help you add up all the factors, 
profitwise. They will help you 
consider all the angles... 
scientifically, financially and 
humanely . . . without cost 
or obligation. 


These men helped locate on 
the B&O over a billion dollars’ 


























































worth of plants in recent years. 


No matter which you place 
first, these fellows will help you 
appraise: PowER, WATER, 
LABOR, FUEL, TRANSPOR- 
TATION, TAXES, MARKETS, 
WEATHER, RAw MATERIALS, 
Sites, and other factors to 
meet your own particular needs. 


The B&O says “Ask our 
man!’’ Write or phone 
B&O’s Industrial Development 
men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


They'll provide comprehen- 
sive plant location surveys 
without cost to you, and 
will keep as “‘mum’’ as a 
Baltimore oyster. 


\, Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





Constantly doing things—better! 
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a company if it has one-man manage- 
ment, but also shuns engineering re- 
ports. Instead, they stress manage- 
ment’s plans for the future, giving this 
equal importance to current balance 
sheets. Reason: a company might to- 
day be succeeding in an obsolescent 
operation, but may have plans for 
entering a business of the future. In 
this regard they cite Philco, pointing 
out that twice during the 1920s this 
company’s product “disappeared,” and 
give the company high rating today 
as a manufacturer of new lines of elec- 
trical equipment. 


Six-point probe 


Another of the big underwriting 
houses maintains its own staff of experts 
to study prospective clients. They apply 
the following yardsticks: Is it a one- 
man management or a well-rounded 
organization with competent under- 
studies? Are officers on long-term con- 
tracts with high salaries? Is a bonus 
system provided? What is the im- 
pression gained as to the honesty, cali- 
ber and efficiency of those directing the 
company affairs and their fitness for the 
position filled? How much of the com- 
pany’s stock does management hold? 
What about recent variation in. their 
holdings? 

Another underwriting firm—one that 
specializes in debt financing — is not 
satisfied until it has visited a prospec- 
tive customer's clients, creditors and 
competitors in addition to its plant. 

Without doubt the investment bank- 
ers do the most complete job of 
management rating. Often they have 
the best opportunity, since top officials 
seek their counsel regarding the best 
avenue of new financing to choose. 
Many such bankers, of course, actually 
are on the boards of directors. 


Mutual admiration 


Also sought by management are some 
investment trusts, the mutual funds. 
Reason: management wants to put its 
best foot forward to large stockholders, 
especially during proxy season. This, it 
is said, has become especially important 
since the MIT-Montgomery Ward tiff 
and with the growth in size of the 
funds. Among the mutuals, however, 
contact with management more fre- 
quently is of the second-hand, well- 
worn-with-legend variety. Exception: 
Distributors Group Inc., which ap- 
praises management in a three-fold 
manner: (1) continuous analysis of 
financial statements, going back 15 to 
80 years with every quarter's figures 
plotted; (2) field trips by the Fund's 
own staff or retained consultants; (3) 
contacting top executives among 4s 
many of their portfolio companies as 
possible. 
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This 178-foot headframe straddles the huge 
new Kelley Shaft at Butte, Montana . . . focal 
point of Anaconda’s $27,000,000 Greater Butte 
Project. 


Beneath it lie at least 130 million tons of proved 
low-grade copper ore, not economically practi- 
cal to mine heretofore. The process used is an 
adaptation of the mining method called “block- 
caving”. The Greater Butte Project is already 
producing at a rate of more than 6,000 tons of 
ore per day, with a steady increase scheduled 
until a daily output of 15,000 tons is achieved 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


‘Pictured here is the headfra 
‘naconda’s Kelley Shaft at Bu 
a... engineered to i 


...all in addition, of course, to Anaconda’s 
present production from other areas of Butte hill. 


This $27,000,000 project is but one phase of 
Anaconda’s company-wide expansion, improve- 
ment and modernization program. Increased 
zinc capacity . .. a mew open pit copper mine 
being readied for production at Yerington, 
Nevada... an immense new sulphide plant now 
starting to produce additional copper in Chile 
...an aluminum reduction plant . .. moderniza- 
tion and expansion of fabricating plants... 
are other phases of this Anaconda program. 


52327A 


Anaconda Sales Company 

The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 
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gives you more! 


Right now, DuMont Laboratories are producing cathode-ray tubes 
that perform unbelievable wonders. Here are tubes that make it possible 
to multiply light 10,000,000 times . . . measure time to 1/100,000,000th 


of a second ... store up and recall 50,000 different facts! 


With the full possibilities of these amazing tubes yet unknown, 
science, industry and defense look to the Du Mont Research Laboratories 
for future electronic marvels. Here, also, men seeking a career 
in electronics will best realize their ambitions. For DuMont 


permits no limit on progress in this great new field. 


oU MOM 


WINDOWS TO TOMORROW 


At this testing point, Du Mont scientists predict 
the capacities of new tube marvels. They are 
then returned for further improvement, or ad- 
vanced to commercial production. 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, New Jersey 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 





WILL SOCIALISTIC TREND BE REVERSED? 


Will the American people now insist, not only that the 
inroads of Federal Socialistic policies be halted, but that 
certain governmental excursions into the realm of free enter- 
prise be reversed, revoked, abandoned? 

In my judgment, it can safely be taken for granted that 
the Eisenhower Administration will not inaugurate any 
further abridgments of economic freedom. 

But I doubt whether anything substantial will be done 
to undo what has already been done. 

It was the original J. P. (Jupiter) Morgan, after he had 
engineered the merging of important steel companies into 
the colossal United States Steel Corporation, who, when 
threats arose that the Government intended to order dis- 
solution, trenchantly observed: “You can’t unscramble an 
omelet.” 

Yet, witness what is happening in Great Britain. The 
Labor Government arranged to take over the basic steel 
industry. But Churchill unscrambled that omelet. Also, the 
Government nationalized leading highway transportation, 
only to have the Conservatives proceed to denationalize it. 
Nor is it positively certain that nothing will be done towards 
denationalizing British railroads. 

Therefore, public sentiment in this country, where free- 
dom always has been exalted, may demand that the Eisen- 
hower Administration devise ways and means to throw off 
at least some of the Socialistic shackles imposed under the 
New Deal and Fair Deal. Representative Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., New York Republican, announced he will re- 
quest the new Congress to investigate whether “more than 
100 business enterprises of the Federal Government” should 
be restored to private ownership and operation. He declares 
that the world’s “greatest business monopoly outside the 
Soviet Union” has been set up during the long rule of the 
Democrats in Washington. 

The prospect is that the incoming Republican Congress 
will not airily ignore this 


of Atlas supporting the world. That task has proved 
ghastly costly. It has fastened upon our Federal Administra- 
tion immeasurable responsibilities, responsibilities almost 
beyond the ability of any President to cope with efficiently. 

Surely it would be unreasonable, surely it would be super- 
erogatory folly for America to aggravate the burdens borne 
by our Chief Executive by wishing upon him the trials and 
tribulations which would inescapably flow from further ex- 
pansion of State Socialism within our own borders. 

So, it may be that the economic pendulum will swing 
farther to the Right than is today contemplated. 


MANY MANAGEMENTS COULD DO BETTER 


Are American enterprises well managed? The best, broad- 
est answer is: While a fairly large number of companies, 
particularly large corporations, have achieved improvement 
in recent years, a lot of managements could and should do 
better in certain important respects. 

Most notable has been the widespread installation of 
distinctly more efficient means of communication with em- 
ployees, thereby providing them with fuller and more effec- 
tive information concerning their employers. Company pub- 
lications, for example, have not only multiplied but have 
been made more acceptable, more useful. With some shin- 
ing (big corporation) exceptions, lamentably many concerns 
do not exercise diligent, consistent pains to cultivate friendly 
local-community relations, with the consequence that “in- 
dustry” is not held in high regard. 

In one relatively small Eastern community two of Ameri- 
ca’s very largest organizations have big local plants; one has 
established and maintained popular esteem through steadily 
supplying its employees and the local press with full infor- 
mation of its doings and plans, whereas it is bitterly com- 
plained about the other that the only news concerning its 
actions comes from the labor union and is usually slanted 
unfavorably. 





proposal, especially if 
there should sweep over 
the land insistent demand 
that every feasible step be 
taken to restore free enter- 
prise to its status before 
the advent of Roosevelt 
and Truman. Certainly, 
Britain’s revolutionary ex- 
periments brought the 
nation nothing but woe, 
deterioration, distress, 
semi-bankruptcy. Circum- 
stances have impelled, not 
to say compelled, Uncle 
Sam to shoulder the role 





Since it is fundamen- 
tally a matter of life or 
death for industry as a 
whole to earn public con- 
fidence and liking, obvi- 
ously it is criminal for any 
sizable business concern 
to neglect to strive to at- 
tain that objective. 

No business liveth unto 
itself. 

This Fifth Annual Sur- 
vey Analysis of business 
managements is more 
comprehensive than any 
of its predecessors. It has 
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been most earnestly and painstakingly compiled by our edi- 
torial staff—without any active cooperation from the writer. 


* 
Exuding optimism is an elexir. 
Exuding pessimism is poison. 
* 


WHAT IS MOST WORTHWHILE? 

Some New Year reflections: 

If a pig could pray, it would pray for swill. 

What do you pray for? What are the things you long 
for most? 

Do some of us, pig-like, pray simply for swill, for a 
superabundance of things to eat, a superabundance of 
things to drink, a superabundance of things to wear, for 
an ostentatious home or homes, for a fleet of automobiles, 
for an endless round of extravagant amusements, for luxuri- 
ous travel? 

Do we pray for ease and idleness? Do we pray for mil- 
lions of money? Do we pray for fame and public applause? 

Do we, in short, pray exactly as a pig would pray, prayers 
utterly selfish, grossly materialistic? 

At this season, let us pause and reflect how such peti- 
tions are calculated to impress the Author of the decree, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Are such 
prayers likely to appeal to Him who ordained that “The 
meek shall inherit the earth,” who said that “The first 
shall be last,” who warned that “Unless ye become as one 
of these little ones, ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven”? 

What are the most worthwhile things? What is most 
worth doing in life? What, in the end, yields the greatest 
amount of genuine satisfaction? What, in other words, 
should we pray for? 

Is it asking too much of human nature to urge that it is 
best to pray that the earth may become more and more 
like the Kingdom of Heaven, that the Brotherhood of Man 
be brought about here below, that we may earnestly culti- 
vate greater and greater ability and capacity to contribute 
more and more to the wellbeing of our fellowmen, that we 
may train and discipline ourselves to serve our day and 
generation better, that we may so guide and regulate our 
going out and our coming in that we may add something 
to the wellbeing of our fellow mortals, that we may be more 
zealous in administrating than being administrated to? 

Which one word is used more than any other word or 
words in modern advertising? 

Is it not Service? 

Apparently, hard-headed business men feel that they can 
attract more patronage and gain more goodwill by pro- 
claiming their eagerness to serve than by anything else. 


* 
If you consistently do your best, 
the worst won't happen. 
* 


ADVERTISING AGENCY PROVIDES BIBLE 


One of our advertising associates (Frank Burns) sends 
me this memo: “While waiting to see a member of the staff 
—there are over 1,200 of them—of Young & Rubicam, 1 
found in the reception room not only a very illuminating 
booklet about the organization, but, more notably, a Bible, 
the very first I have run across on any business waiting 
room table.” 

One is accustomed to finding a Bible in hotel] bedrooms 


RESIST HIGH TARIFF PRESSURES 


To trade or not to trade—that will be the essence of one 
of the new administration’s most serious problems. In- 
dustry’s high tariff advocates and their number increase 
as manufactured goods from abroad find wider markets 
here, and they are determined to make a substantial 
assault on all efforts to increase our trade with other 
countries. 

Their chances of unfortunate “progress” in that direction 
are good. The public generally and large numbers of Wash- 
ington legislators favor cutting U.S. aid abroad. The feel- 
ing expressed is that “Europe should now be able to stand 
on its own economic feet.” This is so to a great extent— 
but the free world’s recovery has been primarily based on 
two factors: 

One: many billions of outright dollar gifts, either in cash 
or quantities of goods. This part of the European recovery 
effort is scheduled, properly, for sizable reduction. 

Two: the other major contributing factor in their re- 
covery has been markets here for goods and materials. 
Any substantial reduction in those markets by virtue of 
high tariffs would only lead to return of economic chaos in 
those lands. 

Most of the Marshall Plan countries desperately want to 
earn their dollars. They know the “gift” part of our aid is 
coming to an end. But they must have markets to eam 
dollars. They must have markets to support their economy. 

America profits when we get something back for the 
money we spend. World trade with suitable safeguards 
raises our own standard of living, and it is only through 
encouragement of such trade that the free world can have 
the economic strength to stand against the Communist 
threat. 

It is important that Congress turn back attempts to junk 
the laboriously worked out reciprocal trade treaties; it is 
important that Congress understands that we are the 
gainers when we aid through trade and do not give our- 
selves and our resources away. 

I believe President-elect Eisenhower and most of his 
advisors understand the problem and that they will resist 
efforts to return this country to the Smoot-Hawley high 
tariff days which played such a major part in bringing about 
the last depression. —MALCOLM ForseEs. 





but not among the magazines or other publications usually 
provided in the waiting room of business establishments. 
Obviously, it made an impression on our representative. 
Perhaps other firms will adopt the idea. 

The booklet is written in unusual, most intimate, cordial 
style. President S. S. Larmon opens the attractive brochure 
thus: 


Welcome to Young & Rubicam: 

We're pleased to have you call on us, whether you're a client 
or are looking for a job, are a media representative, a salesman 
for a graphic arts supplier, a free lance artist, or just dropped 
in to have lunch with a friend. 

Perhaps the friendly spirit animating this organization 
accounts in some measure for the fact that it has steadily 
grown, until it is today one of the three largest advertising 
agencies in the world. 

* 
Live within your means or you will 
have a mean end. 
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Here’s a unique opportunity. It’s waiting for 
a wide-awake, profit-minded businessman who 
wants to enjoy the benefits and independence 
of owning his own business. It is an exceptional 
chance to capitalize your own personal abili- 
ties—to enjoy a substantial profit return on a 
moderate investment—to build a solid future 
for yourself as a respected local businessman. 














GET IN AMERICA’S MOST VITAL INDUSTRY! 


Cities Service, one of the fastest-growing and 
most progressive of the major oil companies, 
offers distributorships for the complete line of 
Cities Service petroleum products for qualified 
men. By “qualified” we mean you must be 
alert, progressive; have a good reputation in 
your business dealings and be able to make a 
moderate investment. 









REWARDS ARE UNLIMITED! 


Over 500 distributors of Cities Service prod- 
ucts are now in business. They started with 
limited capital and now own well-established 
successful independent businesses. Your dis- 
tributorship arrangement, too, will be carefully 
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Want a business 


largest, fastest-growing oil companies 





REMEMBER: Oil Business Experience Is Not Necessary. 


For details concerning a Cities Service distributorship, please 
write giving personal qualifications, business background and 
capital available. Address: Cities Service, Dept. A-6, Sixty 
Wall Tower, New York 5, New York. 






of your own? 


—with the solid backing of one of America’s 


tailored to produce unusual profit opportu- 
nities. You will, at all times, be able to depend 
on the expert managerial guidance and the 
advice of the great Cities Service organization. 
The market is ready for cultivation—consumer 
acceptance is already built up—and there are 
many areas still available for you in Cities 
Service’s 38-state territory. 


OUR DISTRIBUTORSHIP PROVISIONS: 


1. A definite territory. 


2. Acomplete line of highest quality petroleum 
products. 


3. A successful advertising, selling and mer- 
chandising program —the largest in the history 
of the company, designed to pave the way for 
faster, easier sales among both your retail and 
industrial accounts. 


4. The whole-hearted cooperation of an alert 
management to help you develop your busi- 
ness. Behind you will be a strongly linked serv- 
ice organization of a caliber only possible in a 
large successful oil company with its own com- 
plete research, refining, transportation and 
marketing facilities. 
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$100,425,000 EXPANSION CHECK: 


thriving on a diet of brine, natural gas and money 


CHEMICALS 


Most TEST TUBERS closed out the year 
with a garrison finish and a whinny of 
relief. Towering chemical inventories, 
thrown up by whirlwind stockpiling in 
1951, hamstrung the first half. So did 
poverty-stricken textiles and the mid- 
summer steel strike: both industries 
chew up a big chunk of molecule bend- 
ers’ output. But market ardor rekindled 
as steel refired its furnaces, cloth mak- 
ers took on a new look and inventories 
melted. Third-quarter sales for the top 
22 chemists were far from synthetic; 
at $1,299.6 million they were only 
slightly off from 1951. Net forged 
ahead of the year before and in some 
cases almost pulled up poor half-time 
earnings by the bootstraps. 

Despite the chill, chemicaleers rifled 
through their certificates of necessity 
and, almost by conditioned reflex, 
chunked $1,053 million into new plant. 
This was below the previons year’s 
$1,283 million, but still industry’s 
second-highest expansion bill (behind 
only ferrous metals and utilities). 


MANAGEMENT 


THOUGH DU Pont boasts a magic fiscal 
philtre in slump-proof nylon, it too got 
snarled in textile’s tangled skein. Cloth 





CARBIDE’S DIAL: 


makers weave about 30% of Crawford 
Greenewalt’s gross. But thanks to a 
massive third-quarter rally, nine-month 
sales inched to $1,167 million from 
$1,151 million in ’51. Heftier operating 
chits nipped net. So did swollen de- 
preciation tabs. At the three-quarters 
mark, the latter had whipped to $70.6 
million vs. $62.3 million tor the year be- 
fore, even though Greenewalt whittled 
new expenditures from $135 to $125 
million. This year he expects to shovel 
most of his $100-$110 million growth 
money into man-made fibers and at 
year's end clutched a reported $70 mil- 
lion in certificates of necessity. Even 
their accelerated drain may not bleed 
net, since Greenewalt customarily 
writes off new plant at 12-20% annually. 
Anti-trusters last fall tried to get into 
the write-off act too, threatened to 
wash out du Pont’s “monopolistic” 23% 
interest in General Motors. The 
warmed up for that legal teniséiniek 
in a still earlier du Pont brawl, forced 
Greenewalt and British-owned Imperial 
Chemicals to shuck their holdings (42% 
each) in Canadian Industries Ltd. The 
decision included a ukase that du Pont 
and ICI crack open their exclusive li- 
censing agreements and release patents 
to “interested companies” at “reason- 


ELECTRO-METALLURGICAL PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS: 


a cascade of cash, some stockpiling and an extra 
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able royalty rates.” Du Pont investors 
have been getting their royalties right 
along. Over the decade 1942-5], 
Greenewalt’s 78.1% payout is tops 
among the test tubers. Operating ratio 
(31.8%) and net on book value (18.3%) 
are third best. 

At the half Union Carbide was hold- 
ing its head too, but reassured stock- 
holders with a booming third quarter 
and an extra dividend. President Morse 
Dial’s Electro-Metallurgical Division 
(about 25% of sales) had no place to 
ship its alloys during the steel strike, 
stockpiled production until the puddlers 
clocked in again. Though they gave 
him a bad time, former saiesman Dial 
is facing the future, last spring got his 
new $11 million coal hydrogenation 
pilot plant at Institute, W. Va. to chum- 
ing. From it Dial hopes to learn how 
to get everything but the gleam out of 
the black diamonds, including a host 
of new products. 

Dial further hostaged himself to the 
future last summer in a dicker with 
Prudential and Metropolitan, went into 
hock with the “largest promissory note 
ever issued by a U.S. company.” The 
$300 million loan (at 3%%), requires 
no sinking fund; after November 1, 
1959 it’s convertible (at Carbide’s op- 
tion) to 25-year, 34% notes. 

Dial now owes $150 million on 20- 
year notes (at 2.7%). They are due in 
1967, and beginning at the end of this 
year Dial will have to get up annual 
$10 million payments on_ principal. 
Over the last couple of years, he has 
stuffed most of his expansion money 
(about $10 million a month) into his 
chemicals and plastics division, which 
grabs about 45% of sales. 

Also harassed by the steel strike was 
Air Reduction, but in spite of it, Presi- 
dent John Hill pushed nine-month sales 
to $92.4 million, well over the 1951 
hump of $87.6 million. EPTaxed net 
staggered to $5.6 million, a mite above 
1951’s $5 million. To pad out his 
meager-margined acetylene, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide (15.8% operating ratio 
is below industry average), Hill last 
year coaxed along growing Air Reduc- 
tion Chemical Co. It toddled into or- 
ganic intermediates, sucked them out of 
parent company’s acetylene. Chemicals 
chief C. J. McFarlin is playing with 
four new organics, may have a little 
trouble finding markets for two of 
them. Touts he: “we don’t want to get 
into races that are half won. We want 
to be in the running from the start. 
His bounding research horse may help 
Hill haul a better cut of hay to net: 
ten-year 12.8% return on book value is 
12th among the 20 top test tubers. _ 

While Airco pumped a relatively ml 
nute $16 million into new plant last 
year, for Dow the word was still ex 
pansion. At the fiscal year ended May 
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$l, music-loving President Leland I. 
Doan riffed up sales 20% ($407.1 mil- 
lion vs. $339.6 million) but keened in 
a minor key as EPTax pedaled away 
with net, which flatted from $40.5 mil- 
lion to $35.8 million. 

Industrial chemicals spread most of 
the butter on Dow’s bread (52% of 
sales). Plastics (29%), magnesium 
(11%), agricultural (5%) and fine 
chemicals (8%) add the -rest. Doan 
rammed $145 million into new plant, 
ran up long-term debt to $250.7 million 
last summer with $100 million in 3% 
debentures. This is said to be the big- 
gest piece of public financing ever 
trucked to market by a U.S. test tuber. 
Doan has been filling his depreciation 
sock at a merry clip and to conserve 
capital (ten-year current ratio is in- 
dustry’s thinnest) has been peddling 
common to stockholders on a preemp- 
tive basis. Running at about 2% of their 
holdings, the gambit has returned about 
half of payout to Doan’s war chest. 
Over the decade, Dow has not been 
profligate with stockholders: 35.6% pay- 
out is well down on the test tubers list, 
but assets over the same period have 
swelled 280.4%. 

Doan’s Topsy-growing Texas Divi- 
sion last year bellied up for half of all 
capital expenditures. It has been thriv- 
ing on a diet of Gulf brine and natural 
gas, spews out basic items like chlorine, 
magnesium and styrene. 

More conservative Allied Chemical 
and Dye has beefed up assets only 
56.2% over the decade. But last year 
President F. J. Emmerich got a touch 
of the expansion virus too, hit up the 
money lenders for $50 million on three- 
year, 3% unsecured notes. Emmerich 
joined Allied’s National Aniline Divi- 
sion in 1920 as an accountant, knows 
the value of cash on hand. His ten-year 
bankers ratio is a safe, whopping 4.26. 
But apparently he is also aware of the 
need for better pretax profit margins 
(ten-year figure is 14%, chemicals’ 14th 
ranking), last year steered Allied into 
organics, Traditionally, it has tinkered 
with basic inorganics. To turn the 
wheel, Emmerich shelled out $75 mil- 
lion (vs. $45 million in ’51) for new 
plant. He supplemented banker’s con- 
tribution by cashing part of his bulging 
portfolio (U.S. Steel, American Viscose, 
among others). 

To clear the expansion trail, Em- 
merich purged overlapping responsi- 
bilities that had sprung up between his 
five companies (Barrett Co., General 
Chemical, Semet-Solvay, National Ani- 
line and Solvay Process). Though re- 
vitalized by his emetic, Allied could 
not dodge the steel and textile round- 
house, Nine-month sales were chop 
to $361.6 million, vs. 1951’s $367.5 
million, but net bounded off the EPTax 
cushion. At $29.7 million, it lay only 
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COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE.- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
du Pont (2,163)* 95 90 90 90 90 
Union Carbide (978.1) 95 90 85 90 85 
Allied Chem. & 

Dye (718.4) 85 85 80 80 75 
Eastman Kodak 

(461.1) 90 90 90 90 90 
Dow (427.2) 95 90 85 90 90 
American Cyanamid 

(374.2) 90 90 80 85 85 
Monsanto (262.1) 85 85 90 90 90 
Mathieson (192.3) 90 80 80 80 85 
Food Machinery & 

Chem. (169.5) 85 80 oa 85 90 
Koppers (152) 85 85 85 85 85 
Air Reduction (141.1) 80 85 80 85 80 
General Aniline & 

Film (132.6) 75 80 80 85 — 
Hercules (131.6) 85 90 85 90 75 
Pfizer (116.5) 95 90 90 90 80 
Diamond Alkali (95.2) 80 —_ 85 85 75 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 

~ (86.8) 90 90 85 90 75 
International Min. & 

Chem. (76.3) 85 80 90 a 75 
Columbian Carbon 

(62.5) 85 85 85 85 80 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. 





slightly below the previous year’s $29.8 
million. Textile-haunted too was Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s first three quarters. 
Calco Division concentrates on dyes 
and resins for the cloth makers and, 
along with Lederle Labs, packs away 
more than 50% of gross. Sales fluttered 
from $296.6 million to $271.7 million, 
while net tumbled from $30.2 to $16.9 
million. But included in the 51 figure 
is a non-recurring $5.8 million from 
sale of Southern Alkali interest. 

Over the ten-year span, President 
Ken Towe’s pretax profit margins 
huddle near the bottom of the test 
tubers’ heap. One reason is low-margin 
chemical jobbing business (about 10% 
of sales). Another is the relatively cost- 


ly Frank-Caro process with which 
Cyanamid grinds out calcium cyana- 
mide. To jettison the Frank-Caro drag, 
Cyanamid last year broke ground for a 
$50 million synthetic ammonia plant at 
New Orleans, will probably use it in 
lieu of more expensive calcium cyana- 
mide. To jettison the Frank-Caro drag, 
lonitrile. Cyanamid subsidiary Chemical 
Construction Co. last year also took on 
a rosy glow, blossomed out with a new 
way to refine ores. Instead of conven- 
tional smelting, it leaches out the metal 
with sulphuric acid, is reported to cut 
recovery costs by as much as 50-80%. 
Though royalty payments are some- 
times pretty small potatoes, Chemical 
Construction may license the process, 
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itself holds a couple of contracts to 
build plants incorporating the method. 

Eastman Kodak’s 36-week take was 
also warped by the woof of the textile 
wolf. Sales upped from $384.2 to 
$388.9 million, net slipped, $32 to 
$28 million. Eastman’s chemicals sales 
(including plastics) notch about 27% of 
gross. Tennessee Eastman provides the 
lion’s share, grinds out cellulose acetate 
yarn and staple fiber. Though new 
President Albert Chapman moaned over 
his fading textile business, photographic 
sales (about 57% of gross) worried him 
not at all. Nor did lower-margined de- 
fense contracts. They rolled up about 
21% of gross during the first half, only 
about 17% during all of 1951. 

General Brehon Somervell’s Kop- 
pers Company at the three-quarters 
mark was luckier, could flaunt a small 
sales boost despite the steel strike. 
Brass hat Somervell’s engineering and 
construction division (about 35% of 
gross) busied itself building coke ovens 
and steel mills. To keep all of his divi- 
sions humming, Somervell last year 
banged about $12 million into new and 
refurbished plant. He rammed the bulk 
of it into big gun chemical and tar 
products division. The rest was split 
between wood preserving, engineering 
and construction, gas and coke and 
metal products. E & C gained from gas 
and coke’s misfortune. Its manufactured 
gas markets have begun the swing to 
natural gas, with E & C doing much of 
the converting. 

Koppers chemicals have been bub- 
bling too, hold about 20% of U.S. 
styrene market, nearly 15% of poly- 
styrene. Somerville conservatively hews 
to monomers which can be converted 
to long chained polymers and co- 
polymers. Processed differently, they 
could be shunted into synthetic fibers. 
But the general’s tactical instinct keeps 
him away from such glamor markets; 
others have got there fustest with the 
mostest. 

Paul L. Davies, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. topkick, last year also 
put the accent on chemicals. They 
picked up more than 50% of his gross, 
were buttressed by most of Davies’ 
capital expenditures, though he also 
turns out a motley of canning equip- 
ment and other packing paraphernalia. 
Expansion-minded Davies (ten year 
asset growth is 596.2%, industry’s third 
best) last year topped off purchase of 
Buffalo’s Electro-Chemical Co., an in- 
dustrial hydrogen peroxide maker, with 
that of Oakes Manufacturing Co. Its 
specialty is hog and poultry raising 
equipment. While Davies’ agricultural, 
freezing and canning equipment gross 
has grown in dollar volume, as a per- 
centage of total take it has bowed to a 
chemical change, slipped from about 
50% to 20% of gross. Defense orders 


early last year ran about 30% of gross, 
were whittled when U.S. cut back on 
another Davies specialty—armored per- 
sonnel carriers. 

Though Hercules shies from half- 
tracks, its output is also diversified. No 
one industry contributes more than 20% 
to its net. Yet chunky topkick Charles 
Higgins suffered from the nine-month 
malaise. Sales withered from $164.4 to 
$135.3 million. Only the EPTax cushion 
helped net remain at $3.07 per share 
vs. 1951’s $3.44. Higgins last year con- 
tinued to slush much of his capital into 
improved processes rather than new 
products or plant (asset growth is in- 
dustry’s next to last). Higgins dipped 
into earnings for $18 million, plowed 
only 17% into new products and plant. 
While Higgins ploddingly improved 
efficiency, Mathieson topkick Tom 
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Nichols continued to touch off growth 
fireworks. 

In a stock swap, he snapped up 
venerable pharmaceuticals house E. R. 
Squibb, set many a testy old pillroller 
to shaking his head: “What'd Squibb 
want to hook up with that outfit for?” 
Nichols hooked up probably because 
Squibb, with a little rejuvenation, will 
suck up plenty of his hydrocarbons, 
also has South American “ins” which 
Mathieson lacked. The dicker is ex- 
pected to boost his volume by about 
80%, inflated outstanding by 60%. Since 
jumping into the Mathieson top spot 
in 1947, ex-du Ponter Nichols has been 
swapping his common to jack up assets. 
In 1949 he took two sulphuric acid 
plants into the fold; since Korea sul- 
furic acid has been in short supply. 
Over the ten-year span, asset growth is 
his only attractive fiscal feature, but 
at the nine-month mark it looked as 
though sly trading was paying off in 
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sales too. Net had stepped up from $7.7 
to $8.8 million, gross had wooshed 35% 
to $94.3 million. 

Cagey stock action also marked Mon- 
santo last year. Sparse-haired President 
Charles Thomas celebrated his com- 
pany’s golden anniversary with a $40 
million convertible debenture issue, 
When the announcement was made at 
98, MTC registered on the big board at 
101. It dipped, then straightened out. 
Underwriters sweated over their tickers 
as Thomas for two days cooly held the 
issue off the market and gauged invest- 
ment potential. He then ordered the 
subscription books flipped open for a 
sellout. Thomas later slapped his an- 
nual report into stockholders’ hands, 
confided that he had felt some “soft- 
ness” in chemical markets as early as 
January. 

Softness or no, Thomas booted more 
money into new plant; 50% owned 
Chemstrand Corp. which churns his 
petrochemicals into synthetic fibers, 
sucked up some. So did vinyl, poly- 
styrene and other plastics facilities. 
Similar excursions over the past ten 
years have shaped asset growth into 
Thomas’ only fiscal brag. It is fifth in 
the field of 20, while other vital statis- 
tics hover around industry’s median. 

Growth is also International Minerals 
and Chemical’s only boast, though Pres- 
ident Louis Ware’s stockholders might 
have felt a twinge of pride at the fiscal 
year ended June 30. Sales bounded to 
$84.5 million, 28% better than ’51, but 
net managed to fight off the pull of 
weightier operating expenses ($74.6 vs. 
$56.3 million), hunkered from $6.51 ta 
$6.65 million. 

Though Ware is a wheel in phos- 
phatic fertilizers, monosodium § gluta- 
mate (trade name Ac’cent) is probably: 
his best-known product. It brings savor 
to jaded palates and some to IM & C 
too. Ware controls about 60% of the 
MSG market, but not without difficulty. 
For every pound he squeezes out of 
wheat gluten he comes up with 11 more- 
pounds of the starch. Latter has only 
a limited market and MSG prices don't 
warrant dumping the stuff. Ware may: 
find some solace in the sugar beet pro- 
teins which he is probing as an MSG: 
source. If he does, pretax profit margins. 
may find some too. Over the decade, 
they average out to a not-so-high 13.1%. 

Not so with Pfizer topkick John Mc- 
Keen. His 35.2% operating ratio and’ 
24.6% return on capital rate as indus- 
try’s second best. To keep them that 
way bull-shouldered McKeen put his: 
weight behind antibiotic terramycin, 
trundled past cutthroat, cutprice peni- 
cillin competition. By the nine-month 
mark McKeen had rolled sales to $80.6 
million (vs. $72.9 million in ’51) while- 
net lagged slightly below the preced- 
ing year’s, stumbling over cumbersome 
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selling costs. To get some momentum 
behind his push, McKeen greatly ex- 
panded his retailing staff, also set in 
motion his new Agricultural Sales Divi- 
sion. It peddles Brooklyn-bred Mc- 
Keen’s Terralac, a terramycin-spiked 
animal food supplement. 

To keep Columbian Carbon rolling 
last year, topkick C. E. Kayser went 
into hock with a $20 million. long-term 
Joan, gushed some of it into develop- 
ment work on his oil and gas proper- 
ties. Natural gas and oil sales burn off 
about 20% of volume. Kayser’s carbon 
black seeps into natural and synthetic 
rubber products, is his money crop. To- 
gether with printing inks, it registers 
about 60% of gross. Asset growth is in- 
dustry’s 14th ranking, as is net on book 
value; but CC’s 21.4% operating ratio 
shows up somewhat better. 

When rascal-hunting voters last No- 
vember hustled to the polls, ney may 
also have put the skids under chunky 
Jack Frye, General Aniline poobah. 
Rancher Frye, who is said to have put 
plenty of beef in Democratic Party cof- 
fers, has been in the Truman-filled 
GAF saddle since 1947. The Office of 
Alien Property has been riding herd on 
the company ever since it lassoed 98% 
of GAF common at the start of World 
War II. 

Frye on several occasions has bel- 
lowed that GAF should take on a new 
brand—that of private ownership. Syn- 
dicate irons have long been sizzling in 
the fire, await the outcome of a legal 
wrangle. Swiss Corporation Interhan- 
del, from which U.S. seized the stock, 
has yelled “rustlers!” and stomped into 
the courts. U.S. reply: that Interhandel 
isan IG Farben dummy. 

Though GAF has spread slightly un- 
der OAP’s protective wing (ten-year 
asset growth is 84.2%), other less invit- 
ing fiscal traits make it test tubers’ ugly 
duckling. Long-term financing and re- 
search have been hampered by dis- 
puted ownership. So has merger which 
could relieve GAF from buying many 
of its basic raw materials on the open 
market. 

In a better position is Diamond 
Alkali, even though nine-month sales 
backslid from $60.4 to $57.2 million. 
Net skittered from $5.1 to $4.1 million 
because of the oil- and steel-struck sec- 
ond quarter. To fluff out meager pretax 
profit margins, Evans has been channel- 
ing his growth into organic products. 
Among them: chlorine-based plastics, 
solvents and insecticides. Still more 
Prosperous is Texas Gulf Sulphur. Bub- 
bling demand for its brimstone, plus 
its ultra-refined mining techniques, ac- 
count for its red hot operating ratio and 
net on book value over the decade 
1942-51. At 54.7% and 33.7%, respec- 
tively, they stand out as industry’s 
lushest. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


LasT SEPTEMBER United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers Union, CIO, 
wearied of the waiting game, pushed 
in ebullient Elwood D. Swisher as new 
topkick. Out was longtime President 
Martin Wagner, whose swan song 
(“. . . organize great segments of un- 
organized workers fast”) caroled the 
reason for Swishers’ ascendancy. In his 
previous post as chief of UGC & 
C’s West Virginia district, Swisher 
swooshed up membership 80%. 

While 40-year-old Swisher dug into 
his new job, chemical workers could 
dig into a $71.10 average weekly pay 
chit ($1.705 per hour for 40.7 hours). 
According to Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, weekly average for all manufactur- 
ing is $69.58 ($1.69 for 40.1 hours), 
while rubber workers sport $75.23 
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($1.83 per hour for 41.2 hours). Best- 
heeled chemicaleers are those in petro- 
leum and coal products. They ring up 
40.5 hours per week at $2.15 per 
hour, or an average weekly tab of 
$87.08. 

If chemical workers can count their 
blessings, management also has some to 
finger. Complete strike figures for last 
year are not yet available, but BLS 
monthly reports indicate that chemicals 
again sauntered through a relatively 
serene year. One reason may lie in 
Swisher’s “great segments” of unorgan- 
ized workers (roughly half of the 
793,000 chemical employees are union 
members). Another labor strife solvent: 
hefty fringe benefits. 

While some colleagues apparently 
ducked milling picket lines, American 
Cyanamid’s Lederle subsidiary got col- 


last year. When strikers cut off supplies 
from research and vaccine production 
animals, Lederle took to the air, fed 
penned-up researchers and their ani- 
mal charges by helicopter. To keep 
LR on solid ground, Cyanamid “ex- 
pertises” with slick employee communi- 
cations, grievance machinery. To help 
new employees point their best foot 
forward, Cyanamid whirls them on a 
grand tour of the plant, shows how in- 
dividual jobs mesh with the whole. 
Like organized Cyanamid, unorgan- 
ized Eastman Kodak focuses on fringe 
benefits, sweetens pay rates with social- 
izing like “open house” for employees 
and their families. Eastman long ago 
opened up the suggestion box, last year 
laid out almost $250,000 for useful tips. 
For suggestions as to cost of living in- 
creases, it looks to its membership on 
the Rochester, N. Y. industrial board. 
While Eastman relies on its indus- 
trial board to keep LR from listing, 
Dow Chemical leans heavily on its big 
board listing, in 1948 came up with a 
stock option plan for all employees. At 
first Dow drew cold comfort from the 
frowning silence of United Mine Work- 
ers District 50 local. Since then, with 
union approval, 45% of the 22,000 
Dowites eligible for the plan have 
hopped aboard, gleaned extra mattress 
stuffing from cut-rate purchases of Dow 
common in a rising market. Chortles 
Harold Bowers, Local President: “we 
have exceptionally good labor relations 
here.” He may have been charmed into 
benignity by Dow’s Music Department. 
It presides over two choral groups and 
a symphony orchestra. Gushes house 
organ Dow Diamond: “almost intan- 
gible feeling of friendliness . . . an 
aura virtually impossible to put into 
words . . . results from an amicable 
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striving together of thousands both on 
an industrial plane and musically.” 

Though less musically inclined than 
Dowmen, Koppers Co. workers at Oil 
City, Pa. bend an appreciative ear to 
the crinkle of cash. Last year their 
pay was keyed to oil and steel, the 
city’s major industries. When oil and 
steel scales go up, so do Koppermen’s 
coppers. To further bolster his troops’ 
morale, Koppers topkick Brehon Somer- 
vell indoctrinates his foremen with 
“human relations” courses, like Union 
Carbide draws on goodies from his 
fringe benefits cupboard. To keep the 
bugs out of its LR, Carbide retains 
a full-time psychiatrist. In addition to 
psyche-searching, Carbide lets men on 
the spot shape its LR decisions, 
keeps its widely-flung plants running 
smoothly. Manhattan neighbor Colum- 
bian Carbon briefs supervisors by way 
of its foremen’s letter, while du Pont 
snows its workers under with a blizzard 
of slick employee communications. Off- 
spring Hercules also uses its house or- 
gan to good effect, last year laid cut- 
back reasons smack on the line. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Most chemicaleers dress their PR in a 
motley of Technicolor publications and, 
Carnegie-like, flash them to win friends 
and influence people. If such produc- 
tion is any criterion, some big outfits 
seem to have almost as many PR peo- 
ple as they do dial turners. And “ex- 
perts” are always on tap if the boon- 
docks come up with a case of PR 
screaming meemies. 

Smaller outfits sometimes run into 
trouble. Mathieson did last summer 
when its new McIntosh, Ala. plant first 
rumbled into operation. Discharge from 
it twice polluted a settling basin which 
the company owns and killed a mess 
of fish. Because the basin connects with 
the Tombigbee River, commercial and 








sport fishermen began trolling for 
Mathieson’s scalp. Though the state 
had earlier slapped its imprimatur on 
the discharge system, the local solici- 
tor whipped out a petition for an in- 
junction, got plenty of play in the 
papers. Plant manager Joe Wood, who 
was “not available for comment on the 
court action and complaint,” did not, 
though he later roared in a formal 
speech at the Mobile, Ala. Lions Club. 
The petition was withdrawn when 
Mathieson pleaded “industrial acci- 
dent” and promised to sin no more. 
Other chemicaleers have been similarly 
enmeshed; like everyone else, they 
have some trouble recruiting local man- 
agers who are also statesmen. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


CHEMICAL COMPANIES bring big pay- 
rolls to town with their new plants, and 
that’s universally liked. But they also 
bring fumes that assatilt-local nostrils, 
dissolve tempers and nylon hose. Hence 
chemical companies are well aware that 
“live and let live” isn’t the solution to 
their peculiar neighbor-ruffling debits. 
Most try to offset smelly liabilities by 
actively cultivating local regard by 
public service. 

Especially in their home cities are 
chemical companies model citizens. 
Best examples are Dow in Midland, 
Michigan, and Eastman Kodak in 
Rochester, New York. 

Dow, the one industry in smallish 
Midland (pop.: 10,329) bends over 
backward to aid the community’s wel- 
fare. Sometimes it bends over too far. 
Townspeople have come to feel that if 
they don’t meet civic quotas, Dow will 
pick up the check. Recently in a fund 
drive for a new hospital, Dow’s direc- 
tors voted $750,000 for the project be- 
fore the campaign started. But wiser 
by experience than on previous occa- 
sions, this gift was not announced until 
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the last day of the drive. Dow is just 
as generous in other matters: “Midland 
is Dow and Dow is Midland” is a fre. 
quent local saying, and the tone is 
friendly. 

In latter days, Kodak has taken care 
to avoid its one outstanding failing in 
the past—a rather heavy hand in bes- 
towing its bounties. Townspeople tend 
to think of it still as a somewhat pater- 
nalistic outfit, but benevolently so. Ex- 
tremely popular over the years have 
been the plant tours, but Kodak 
stopped them when the Korean war 
broke out. Now, however, these have 
been resumed and special open houses 
to the community occur regularly. 

Absentee management is the curse 
on the chemists’ reputations in plant 
communities. One such, not so well 
liked by its neighbors, is Allied’s Sol- 
vay Process plant in Syracuse. Particu- 
larly in the matter of waste disposal, 
Solvay has been gall to Syracuseans for 
years. Even before Allied bought it, 
Solvay had bickered with the neighbors 
over its waste beds near Lake Onan- 
daga, beds dammed in by dikes. Says 
one indignant white-collar worker: 
“Those sludge beds keep breaking out 
of their dikes all the time, but Solvay 
seems to get away with murder. 
They've loused up Onondaga Lake by 
polluting it, and it’s a crime the stink 
there’s in the air around the entrance to 
the State Fair Ground. People from all 
over the state shouldn’t get that kind 
of impression of our community.” Like 
many another citizen, he rates Solvay 
“way down near the bottom” in its 
comparative local prestige. 

Actually Allied has worked hard in 
the last two years to win friends in 
Syracuse. No serious break in its dikes 
have occurred recently. Taking the 
minority side, a housewife points out 
that Solvay isn’t such bad company to 
have in the community: “I notice that 
whenever there’s any chance it might 
leave, everybody gets worried. Also 
slowly winning Solvay favor is its com- 
parative labor peace. General Electrics 
workers are perpetually walking out, 
but Solvay has much less trouble. _ 

Union Carbide, faced with similar 
grievances in Charleston, West Vit- 
ginia, site of its biggest chemical plant, 
has succeeded better against the odds. 
The town’s biggest industrial gripe 1 
excessive dirt in the air, and as the 
biggest thing around, Carbide still is 
the butt (although it has made heavy 
expenditures in an apparently sincere 
effort to improve the situation). Never- 
theless, townspeople rank Carbide s 
far and away the Number 1 industria 
asset to the community. 

Number 2 in Charleston is Food 
Machinery & Chemical’s Westvace 
plant. Primarily Westvaco pumps 4” 
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converts brine, creating some acid 
fumes, although dirt is not so severe a 
problem. Local newsmen pay tribute 
to the company’s efforts to inform the 
press about where it stands on commu- 
nity problems. But they complain that 
on other information, particularly lay- 
offs and accidents, information is rarely 
volunteered by the company. How- 
ever, the plant manager is compli- 
mented by newsmen for readily ex- 
plaining when asked about such occur- 
rences. . 

Smaller than either Carbide or West- 
vaco’s facilities in the Charleston area 
is a du Pont plant, which nevertheless 
sets the pace in wages and benefits, 
consequently is extremely well regard- 
ed. Perhaps part of that is the magic 
of the du Pont name. Westvaco is more 
liable to labor-management disputes 
than the others, hence gets the most 
plainly unfavorable publicity. 

Union Carbide cuts not quite so 
handsome a figure in Texas City, 
Texas, as it does up north. But as the 
largest of the big industries in town, 
and the pioneer petrochemical com- 
pany, townspeople think well of it just 
the same. Very safety-minded since the 
disastrous 1947 explosion, UCC has al- 
most entirely dispensed with plant 
tours. 

Up the line in Houston, Koppers and 
Mathieson are held in less regard. Kop- 
pers’ tar products plants in Houston are 
rated far below Sheffield Steel, the 
Texas Company and Humble Oil in 
local esteem, as is Mathieson in neigh- 
boring Pasadena. Both have poor pub- 
lic relations, are credited only with 
“nominal” participation in local welfare 
drives. Both, according to local news- 
men, are consistently evasive when 
queried about plant happenings that 
affect the town. Both are scored for 
impersonal “absentee management.” 
Mathieson is still feuding with the CIO 
Oilworkers two years after one of the 
most bitter strikes in local history. Says 
bitter Oilworkers’ representative Dial 
Murphy: “Mathieson is the last firm on 
the South Side of the Houston Ship 
Canal that a Pasadena or Houston resi- 
dent of any length would go to for a 
job.” While these are very partisan 
sentiments, they tend to echo in neutral 
corners, and Mathieson still has to off- 
set the handicap. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


CHEMICAL GROWTH takes money—lots 
of it—and the industry woos its investors 
accordingly, if unimaginatively. 

Du Pont, largest of all, peppers its 
subscribers with all kinds of occasional 
Pieces pounding these themes: du 
Pont’s big stake in research, the well- 
being of its huge employee family, the 
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injustice of anti-trust proceedings such 
as that now pending to force divest- 
ment of its General: Motors investment. 
Du Pont’s biggest handicap in mixing 
up stockholder ambrosia is a penalty of 
its size. Organized with tender regard 
for the precise canons of structural 
theory as propounded by “management 
consultants,” du Pont walks into public 
gaze as a ponderous giant, a little too 
bureaucratic to have a personality, a 
little too efficiently organized to radiate 
human warmth. Thus, investors prize it 
as a blue chip, but nothing du Pont 
offers makes it seem less cooly Olym- 
pian or blooded blue. 

Dow and Monsanto, growth giants 
both, have skilfully pictured the story 
investors most want to hear: the excit- 
ing prospects for the future. Both heav- 
ily stress the research story in their 
investor publicity. Monsanto particu- 
larly excels here. Celebrating its Golden 
Anniversary last year, it used its un- 
paralleled talent for wangling publicity 
to tout its new soil conditioner Krilium 
as opening a new chemical frontier. The 
story apparently impressed investors. 
Shortly after the news broke, Mon- 
santo was able to float a sizable com- 
mon offering at an unusually favorable 
price—by all odds one of the most dar- 
ing capital ventures in Wall Street his- 
tory. (By contrast, Dow last year side- 
stepped the equity market, issued its 
first $100 million worth of debentures. ) 
Neglecting no opportunity, Monsanto 
also annual-reported its anniversary 


story of how founder Queeny bucked 
German cartels to establish the com- 
pany fifty years ago. More than almost 
any other competitor, Monsanto has the 
knack of involving stockholders in the 
excitement of its progress, of creating 
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the aura of adventuresome romance. 

Dow, greatest growth giant of them 
all, is less effusive with stockholders, 
lets the sterling financial story stand 
for the rest, sans trimmings. As interim 
earnings news, it issues a bare-bones 
statement. But Dow deserves kudos for 
sponsorship last year of an industry- 
wide annual report on the plastics pro- 
ducers, the first available. Also a defi- 
definite plus is the vision and vigor of 
President Leland “Lee” Doan’s pro- 
nouncements. 

“Middling” describes the efforts by 
most of the others to cultivate goodwill 
among their owners. A little more full- 
blown than average are their annual re- 
ports, and most issue brief quarterly 
statements. But these comprise their 
whole battery of weapons. Food Ma- 
chinery, lesser known than the rest, 
fights uphill to make investors aware 
of its newly-acquired chemical weight, 
has yet to put its personality across to 
investors. Its top-notch annual book, 
however, is a worthy attempt. Allied, 
Union Carbide and American Cyana- 
mid, in contrast, are mum mammoths, 
skimp on their annual expositions, of- 
fer little stockholder encouragement 
betwixt-times. Carbide’s one concession 
is an excellent booklet in full color de- 
scribing its products and proceses—a 
sharp contrast to its gray and ivory 
annual. Most of the others make no 
concessions at all. 

Even less concerned to paint a fine 
fiscal facade for investor fascination is 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. Its growth days 
well behind it, its new capital require- 
ments nil, Sulphur supplements its 
dividend check with only a naked pam- 
phlet, as unattractive as it is uninfor- 
mative. 
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MANAGE- 
MENT 


Loew’s (218)t 80 90 
Twentieth Century 
(166.7)* 85 
Warner Bros (162.4) 80 
Paramount (114.5) 90 
RKO (52.5) 70 
Universal (43.2) 85 
Columbia (45.7)t 80 
Republic (21.3) 75 


}As of June 30, 1952. 


COM- STOCK- 
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LABOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


90 85 70 


90 85 85 
90 85 75 
90 85 80 
80 80 70 
85 80 70 
85 85 75 
80 85 65 


* Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. +As of August 31, 1951. 





MOVIE MAKERS 


THERE WERE more nightmares than 
dreams in the flicker factories last year. 
Most earnings tossed fitfully below ’51 
levels. Dividends dozed, too. Industry's 
nine-month payout, as marked by the 
Department of Commerce, sank to $20 
million, $4 million below the year be- 
fore. Though one mogul persisted in 
brushing off TV as a fad, most faced 
up to the coaxial facts of life, counter- 
attacked as best they could. Their big- 
gest Berthas were lavishly remade 
cldies (“Scaramouche,” “What Price 
Glory,” “The Master of Ballantree”). 
Hope: that they would lure a “lost 
audience” of nostalgic oldsters from 
their TV sets and continue to pull in 
more zealous flicker-going teenagers 
with something “new.” 

Coupled with the remakes was the 
new economy dogma. Axiom: only 
“big” or “little” budget pictures make 
money. Reason: distribution methods 
forced by government-decreed divorce 
of distribution and exhibition. Middle 
budget pictures were formerly assured 
of minimum dates in affiliated theatres 
and so romped off with a sizable chunk 
of studio overhead. Exhibitors, pestered 
by dwindling box office, now give mid- 
dle rankers the flit in favor of more 
ballyhooed films. Production moguls 
frown, too, at the multiple “days and 
dates” spawned by the bidding. Growls 
one: “When you have a series of simul- 
taneous runs in one area, you achieve 
nothing but dilution of box office po- 
tential. No theatre makes any big 
money and it costs the distributor twice 
as much for his selling campaign. . . .” 

Still another anti-trust blast last sum- 
mer tarnished the far-from-bright out- 
look. Department of Justice charge: that 
the majors (except Paramount and 
Metro) have illegally restricted 16mm 
film showings. Movie makers winced as 
Attorney General McGranery trumpeted 
he had moved “to prevent businessmen 


and others from combining to place 
restriction upon what members of the 
general public may see on their tele- 
vision sets.” Flicker factory factotums 
squared off for the legal brawl and 
broke into a cold sweat at the thought 
of cracking open their film vaults for 
TV's “starvation prices.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Harp uit Loew's woozily closed out 
its fiscal year in August, like Brooklyn 
hoped things would be better this year. 
Gross was up but net tobogganed. Rea- 
son: tumescent operating expenses. By 
the 40-week mark these had metas- 
tisized to $4 million above 1951. Presi- 
dent Nick Schenck hustled out to 
Hollywood, scalpel in hand, but his 
emergency operation may have been 
more of a Kildare spectacular than a 
genuine bloodletting. He amputated 
brass’ salaries 25-50%, carefully made 
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$1,000 a week his saw line. Only the 
excess over $1,000 was chopped. The 
basic grand went unscathed; so did 
profit-sharing and retirement benefits, 
In 1951 Loew’s fattened up all officers 
and directors with industry's heftiest 
“total remuneration”: $2.8 million. De- 
spite last summer's surgery, Schenck’s 
pay chits are probably still filmland’s 
most adipose. Stockholders’ treatment 
was much more radical: quarterly divi- 
dend was hacked from 37% to 20 cents, 

Spyros Skouras, 59-year-old Twen- 
tieth Century topkick, shed his theatres 
last fall, wistfully handed them over 
to brother Charles as National Theatres 
Inc. The chain eased parting pangs by 
paying Twentieth a final $500,000 divi- 
dend. Despite Skouras’ dismal first 
quarter take of 1 cent per share, nine- 
month net was substantial. Chunky 
Skouras has sufficiently chewed up costs 
to can as many films this year (37) as 
he did last year at lower average cost. 
But he still bucks filmland’s second 
heftiest overhead. To ease its load, he 
too has put brass’ salaries under the 
knife, using a technique different from 
Schenck’s. He began at the $500-per- 
week mark, slashed 25-50% from the 
first dollar. His hirelings, however, can 
retrieve their cuts out of profits, if 
there’s enough to go around. 

While trying to beat off TV’s pull 
with sandpapered costs and “quality 
pictures that bring them all out,” 
Skouras is plotting a counterattack with 
Eidophor (Greek for “image bearer”), 
his large-screen theatre TV apparatus. 
GE will manufacture the sets. To cost 
more than RCA’s competing system 
($25,000 vs. $15,000), Eidophor may 
still make a bigger splash because of 
its color edge. Brother Charles is first 
in the waiting line. Sypros himself last 
year bent TV antennae to his advan- 
tage, used them to plug his “Snows of 
Kilimanjaro.” Campaign: an eight-day 
series of 75 spot announcements and a 
45-minute telecast of the flicker’s celeb- 
rity-saturated opening. For magazine 
ads during the first five months of last 
year, Skouras laid out about $90,000, 
while more profligate Metro burst into 
print with $469,000. In all of 1951 
Skouras ladled out $1.4 million to him- 
self and other brass. Stockholder pay- 
out is industry's fourth best (47.3%), 
while net on book worth (15.8%) and 
pretax profit margin (14.9%) are ster- 
ling seconds. They give Skouras a tie 
with Barney Balaban’s Paramount for 
overall fiscal superiority. 

Balaban has also latched on to the 
TV whirl and apparently in bigger 
fashion than anyone else in the indus- 
try. He holds a 50% chunk of Lawrence 
Chromatic Labs, a similar piece of In- 
ternational Telemeter (for home movie 
viewing), 25% of Du Mont, and all of 
station KTLA in Los Angeles. FCC 
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last year pawed through Balaban’s TV 
portfolio for “monopoly” bogies before 
making its decision on United Para- 
mount Theatres (which Balaban 
sloughed off) and American Broadcast- 
ing Company. Though he has thus far 
got only scant nourishment from his 
TV shares, he got plenty from eight 
pictures last year which are said to have 
grossed better than $3 million each in 
domestic showings alone. Vowed Vari- 
ety: “That’s strictly blue-chips coin, 
particularly in the current market.” 

While the turnstiles clicked, Balaban 
ran into trouble in the stock market. 
He picked up 40,000 shares of Para- 
mount common for which he held war- 
rants and registered them with SEC. 
When he did, rumors spread that he 
was selling, and PXN plummeted close 
to 1952 lows. To scotch the rumors, 
Balaban fed his explanation over the 
Dow-Jones tickers. Needing no explana- 
tion is his 10-year fiscal record. Net on 
book value is 12.09%, operating ratio 
14.25%. Balaban’s dividend payout is 
industry’s second best (67.1%), while 
his executive payout at $787,000 is 
fifth meatiest. 

Almost as hot as Balaban’s rumors 
were the flames that raced through 
Warner Brothers’ studio last year. 
Though they did an estimated $5 mil- 
lion damage, Harry Warner's ten-year 
fiscal record, save for a 16.5% pretax 
profit margin, is no ball of fire. Over- 
all, it ranks as filmland’s fourth best. 
His ten-year common payout is only 
40.7%. Brass in 1951 pocketed a total 
of $1.2 million. 

Just as insurance covered Warners’ 
charred studio last year, so stockholders 
could thank insurance of a different 
kind for saving them from a burned-out 
nine-month net. Latter weighed in at 
$4.9 million (including $1.09 million on 
theatre sales) vs. $5.8 million for the 
same period in ’51. But last year Harry 
Warner snapped 1,152,215 common 
shares off the market, helped push net 
to $1 per share (vs. 86 cents a share 
for 51). Warner has to jettison his 
theatres by April of this year, is appar- 
ently buying up his common to but- 
tress his wobbly earnings position. 

There was plenty of action in Uni- 
versal Pictures common last year, too. 
Decca Records Co. slapped $2.7 mil- 
lion on a platter, grabbed 134,375 
shares of Universal from J. Arthur Rank. 
Deal cleaned the picture company out 
of Rank’s portfolio and boosted Decca’s 
stake to 42%. In as new Universal top- 
kick is jowly Milton R. Rackmil, who 
doubles in brass as Decca chief. He has 
not racked Universal with new broom 
act, thumps: “You don’t break up a 
winning team.” Apparently he has one. 
Net for 89 weeks was up to $1.63 per 
share vs. 98 cents a share in ’51. 
Prosperity seemingly stems from 
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Universal’s specially compounded “corn 
ball” formula. Prime ingredients are 
“Ma and Pa Kettle”. and “Francis,” the 
talking mule. For expert blending Uni- 
versal relies on Producer Leonard Gold- 
stein, who in ’51 ground out 19 of the 
Kettle and Francis opera (most Pro- 
ducers make no more than two flickers 
a year), brays: “Nobody likes my pic- 
tures but the public.” It also liked the 
600 oldies on which Universal sold re- 
issue rights in 1947 for a $3 million 
guarantee and a cut of the take. By last 
a Universal could count up $2 
illion on the deal, had already got its 
guarantee paid off. Though ’51 brass 
payoff by filmland standards is a mod- 
est one ($545,000), stockholders more 
often than not have got no return at 
all. Over a ten-year span they have 
snagged only 34.1% of earnings. 

More lavish to brass ($1.2 million) 
and more niggardly to shareholders 
(16.2% of earnings) is Harry Cohn’s 
Columbia Pictures. His fiscal showing 
last year was no gem either. Net flick- 
ered wanly at 80 cents a share vs. $1.86 
for the year before. Though Cohn has 
gone in a big way for best sellers and 
hit plays (“Death of a Salesman,” “My 
Six Convicts,” “The Four Poster”) , “pre 
sold” films these days are apparently not 
enough. Part of the blame for Cohn’s 
comedown has been pinned on three 
pictures (“Marrying Kind,” “Brave 
Bulls,” “Saturday's Hero”). They drew 
good notices but only lukewarm box 
office, possibly because Judy Halliday 
who starred in “Marrying Kind” and 
producers of the other two flickers were 
tarred with “left wing” affiliations. 

At fiscal misfit RKO last fall, new 
broom Ralph E. Stolkin raised plenty of 
dust after snapping up Howard Hughes’ 
control of the company, was himself 
swept out of the president’s chair three 
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weeks later wnen «a spotty past reputa- 
tion caught up with him. Though 
Stolkin left because of the skeletons 
found dancing in his mail-order closet, 
his control lingered on. So did Amold 
Grant who, as board chairman, tried 
manfully to clean up the Hughes debris 
which choked nine-month gross into a 
loss of $4.8 million, lasted six weeks. 
Ex-prexy Depinet last month refused to 
return. 

Bald-pated Herbert Yates, Republic 
Pictures’ guiding light, can boast of one 
thing: his common is only filmland 
issue selling above book value (8% vs. 
$1.45). His penchant for “action” pic- 
tures (“Man From Texas,” “Minnesota,” 
“The Quiet Man”) ricocheted into a 
slightly better nine-month net. But over 
the ten-year stretch his fiscal record 
shows little punch, is only slightly bet- 
ter than that of weakest sister RKO. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





WHILE TEMPERAMENTAL “talent” some- 
times kicks over LR traces, the flicker 
factories grind on with few strikes. 
Though fading cinema net has lowered 
the cutback boom, Hollywood unions 
(mostly AFL craft groups) have rolled 
with the punch and made their own 
cuts along seniority lines. Presumably 
their equanimity springs from hefty pay 
rates and members’ ability to peddle 
their savvy elsewhere. According to the 
California Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, studio craft workers knock down 
an average of $118 per week. 

When LR does begin to hot up, the 
flickers tune up the grievance ma- 
chinery built into their contracts: a two 
man labor-management committee. If 
they can’t agree, the next step is arbi- 
tration. Committee labor representative 
is Roy M. Brewer, chairman of the AFL 


‘Film Council, an amalgam of 27,000 


flicker factory hands. Brewer himself 
took top billing in an LR rumble with 
Warner Brothers last year. Warners’ 
workers griped about being “pressured” 
into ponying up for the Eisenhower- 
Nixon campaign fund. “This action,” 
Brewer bellowed, “is a direct violation 
of our contractual relations.” Thumped 
Warners: “We campaign as volunteers 
for . . . Eisenhower and . . . ask friends 
and employees who feel as we do to 
join us. . . .” While Brewer growled 
like a proper union steward, he also 
sounded a bit like a panhandler trying 
to blast the competition off his side of 
the street. Brewer was co-chairman of 
the Hollywood-for-Stevenson-Sparkman 
Committee. 

Politics of a different color was the 
ostensible reason why Howard Hughes, 
former managing director and majority 
stockholder, furloughed about 100 em- 
ployees and temporarily shuttered RKO 
studios last year. Hughes raged that “it 
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is impossible to work under these con- 
ditions,” i.e., “communist” infiltration. 
If Hughes was jousting with “Reds,” he 
was also fighting a wobbly cash posi- 
tion and a top-heavy inventory. In the 
end, harried Howard sold out. 
Though Hughes may have fumbled 
the cutback communications _ ball, 
Loew’s President Nicholas Schenck laid 
it on the line for employees when he 
kicked off last year’s austerity drive. 
Though he lopped off some heads and 
demanded “full time work for full time 
pay,” Schenck also tolled the sad facts 
of economic life, reassured workers 
there would be no across-the-board cuts. 
Like colleague Schenck, Twentieth 
Century’ Spyros Skouras_ whittled 
brass’ salaries 25-50%. Unlike Schenck, 
however, whose cuts were absolute, 
Skouras allowed his wage slaves (only 


his paychecks are industry's fattest 


those with weekly salaries of $500- 
$2,000 were affected) to recover their 
original stipend out of profits. While 
Twentieth brass turned green with 
worry over net, studio workers were in 
the black with a wage boost that added 
$2.4 million (including fringes) to 
Skouras’ annual wage chit. To further 
fatten workers’ ultimate take, Twen- 
tieth, at last report, had pumped about 
$800,000 into retirement slush funds. 

With the exception of Twentieth 
and Metro, most movie makers are shy 
on industry-wide welfare and pension 
payments, though they have dickered 
with the unions over a master fringe 
plan that came up last year. Apparently 
filmland’s labor groups (one LR man 
describes them as “tough but not mili- 
tant in the J. L. Lewis sense”) feel 
that money talks loud enough. 
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PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


TIME MAY BE money but as movie 
moguls count it, it’s much easier to shell 
out for sweet charity’s sake than run 
the souring gauntlet of public office or 
local improvement committees. Gen- 
erosity of all movie makers is legend. 
Says Cynthia Risdon, Los Angeles stu- 
dent: “. . . studios are widely recog- 
nized for their participation, both talent 
and moneywise, for charitable events.” 
To this all other Fores interviewees 
breathed fervent amen, pointed to Dore 
Schary, MGM production chief, who 
heads the Permanent Charities Commit- 
tee of the Motion Picture Industry. 
They also singled out Universal and 
its gift to the Red Cross—a fully- 
equipped bloodmobile. None of them, 
however, could boast of ever having 
voted movie management (or labor) 
into local public office. Says one Holly- 
wood councilman: “. . . no, I never 
heard of them being in public office.” 

Though movie maker charity ob- 
viously begins at home, it isn’t the only 
solvent needed to wash out community 
friction; explaining changes in corpo- 
rate policy and cutbacks helps, too. 
Growls Dorothy Watson, city editor of 
the Hollywood Citizen News: “. . . first 
anybody knows about it is when the 
cutback comes. They never consult 
with city officials, the Chamber of 
Commerce or the Department of Em- 
ployment.” 

For community housing problems, 
with or without swimming pools, some 
flicker factories show slightly bright- 
ened interest—but apparently only in 
cases where their own employees are 
involved. One Pacioma housewife told 
Forses: “Yes they do (cooperate with 
town officials) but more for their own 
employees than others.” The same 
housewife, though convinced _ that 
movie makers play corporate policy too 
close to the vest, saw in the first of 
Warners’ studio fires last summer a ray 
of hope. Said she: “They did not with- 
hold any information and immediately 
enlisted the cooperation of all local of- 
ficials.” 

Along with their well-buttoned policy 
lips, movie moguls have clamped down 
on visits to their sets. Snorts one union 
business agent: “Tours . . . are reserved 
for VIPS.” He may be a prejudiced 
witness, however. Unions have a gripe 
traceable more to TV than to cinemo- 
guls: “All they ever say is sorry—no 
work.” 

“Broad spectrum” describes some 
antibiotics, may also fit filmland PR 
which, on occasion, has been a drug 
on the market. Flicker factory flacks 
almost overnight have alchemized at 
least one lip-reading starlet from 4 
comic book aficionado into a big-domed 
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Proust devotee. On the other hand, 
they have slushed plently of time, 
“talent” and money into sweet charity's 
cause. But at no time has Hollywood 
seemed to public relate so furiously 
as with the American Legion last spring. 
In that maneuever, movie brass hats 
themselves were the movers and 
shakers. 

They met with the Legion after it 
dredged up dope on a reported 200 
Hollywoodians who at one time or 
other belonged to outfits tagged sub- 
versive by the Attorney General. To 
get off the hook (several articles had 
previously teed off on filmland com- 
munism, urged members to boycott pic- 
tures in which suspects appeared), 
movie makers got written refutations of 
the charges from some _ individuals 
caught in the Legion’s net. Others 
were quietly jettisoned. 

At least one topkick cooperated re- 
luctantly (“we had thought that was 
the function of Congress or an official 
investigation agency but went along 
because of box office”). But apparently 
it paid off. During the Legion’s con- 
vention in New York last summer, sev- 
eral resolutions on flicker factory com- 
munism were deftly and quietly 
shunted back into committee. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


EVEN WITH a captive stockholder audi- 
ence, movie makers won’t put much 
muscle into delivering the goods. All 
eight criticqued by ForsBes merely went 
through Annual Report motions, lobbed 
up accountings with little financial 
sinew. Most featured only polychro- 
matic pictures. Loew’s lion felt fresh 
enough after AR and quarterly exertions 
to push additional material on to share- 
tolders. Company habitually accom- 
panies dividend checks with “product” 
pamphlets. 

Though Twentieth Century rated a 
no-star 60 in Forses’ AR review, it 
represented the best of a poor filmland 
crop. To put a little voltage in his SR, 
Twentieth Century president Spyros 
Skouras trotted out Ejidophor, his 
Theatre TV apparatus, at last year’s an- 
nual meeting, may have cut down some 
investors’ fears about the worth of its 
development cost (estimated at about 
$1 million). Skouras in 1951 also 
chummed up to stockholders by digging 
into working capital for a regular $2 
aividend covered by only $1.47 net per 
share, His ten-year (1942-51) average 
generosity, however, does not compare 
with Loew’s 64.6% for the same period. 

Though Loew’s president Nicholas 
M. Schenck boasts filmland’s next to 
meatiest payout, his AR is next to the 
scrawniest. It also lost face before stock- 





holders because of treasurer Charles C. PARAMOUNT’S BALABAN AND WIFE: 


Moskowitz and VP J. Robert Rubin. 
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20TH CENTURY’S SPYROS SKOURAS (RIGHT) WITH EX-SOLDIER: 


Both showed lack of diplomacy in 
handling perennial stockholder-gadfly, 
Miss Rosalinda Mia Copping, at last 
years annual meeting. Miss Copping, 
self-styled “old maid, but still active,” 
charged nepotism in Loew’s, was rudely 
cut off before speaking her piece in 
entirety. 

Though Paramount’s payout ranks 
first in industry, its Annual Report was 
no paragon, took fourth place in 
ForBES examination. At the other end 
of the scale, no-payout Republic came 
up with sloppy annual that oozed lurid 
poster blurbs on forthcoming produc- 
tions, gave stockholders no fiscal foot- 
holds. Similarly the RKO “statement” 
earned ForsEs reader (and RKO share- 
bolder) C. M. Ehlen’s benison as “. . 
one of the poorest . . . ever seen coming 
from a large corporation.” Said Ehlen 


UP 


he is planning a counterattack 
in a letter to RKO topkick Ned E. 


Depinet: “... your statement would be 
rated by ForBEs .. . at nearly zero on 
all points . . .” (Actual Forses rating: 
28.4.) 


Warner Brothers’ annual fared better, 
took third place. Brothers have also 
been helping stockholders (and their 
own estimated 27% holdings) by pick- 
ing up stock tenders to provide more 
dividend heft after split of production 
and exhibition ends of the business 
comes off. Leading the tender list were 
the Brothers, themselves, with 240,650 
shares. Though Columbia annual was 
second in Forses appraisal, payout is 
no gem, averages only 16.2% over ten- 
year span. Universal, whose AR evoked 
no such strains, tried to pacify stock- 
holders over the decade with a payout 
of 34.5%. 
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he has more fingers in video than other Hollywood hands 
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MANAGE- 
MENT 


General Motors 

(3,672) * 95 90 
Ford (1,584.2) 90 85 
Chrysler (730) 90 80 
Nash (190.3)+ 85 80 
Studebaker (164.2) 85 90 
Hudson (89.6) 75 75 
Kaiser-Frazer (131.5) 70 80 
Packard (100.7) 80 85 
Willys (101.6)7 75 85 


OM- STOCK- 


Cc 
PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 


LABOR 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


95 95 95 
80 90 _— 
85 85 85 
80 80 90 
85 95 75 
75 70 70 
70 85 70 
85 85 80 
80 85 75 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of Dec. 31, 1951. tAs of Sept. 30, 1951. 





AUTOS 


LiKE nine jostling bull elephants in an 
eight-elephant kraal, the automakers 
are always fighting for lebensraum: be- 
fore any one can spread out, another 
must first be tusked. And growth is the 
first law of the Detroit jungle, for the 
big hephalumps chomp twice as much 
profit fodder from every sales dollar as 
the independents (10-year profit mar- 
gin for GM and Chrysler, 14.2%; for 
Nash, Studebaker, Hudson, Packard, 
Kaiser-Frazer and Willys, 5.7%). 

But it takes more than a new-model 
sensation to tusk away a bigger chunk 
of a given year’s market. Motorists, like 
pop guzzlers and cigaret smokers, are 
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BIG THREE MARKET PROFILES, 
using 1939 share of sales as baseline, 
show Ford gaining in volume, GM and 
Chrysler both slightly off. 
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captives of their own past choices to 
some extent: as many a Kaiser driver 
has discovered, changing brands is an 
expensive operation in terms of trade-in 
allowances. And as Studebaker’s Harold 
Vance is well aware, the snazziest four- 
wheeler requires a large and enthusias- 
tic dealer corps to really roll. But the 
bigger Jumbos not only attract more 
customers and get more hay—they carry 
more dealers more comfortably. 

Still, as the volume profiles on these 
pages indicate, the pachydermic auto 
makers do gain and lose market weight 
over the years. And although customer 
inertia and dealer momentum make the 
process elephant-slow, the preferences 
of 1952 and 1953 will affect profits in 
1955 and 1960. 


MANAGEMENT 


THE COLDEST town in Michigan is Cad- 
illac, which is also the name of the 
hottest car in Detroit. That high-priced 
fishtailer has quadrupled its percentage 
share of the market since prewar 1939, 
now sells almost as many cars as me- 
dium-bracket DeSoto, more than all the 
Hudson lines combined, more than the 
total sales of Kaisers and Willys taken 
together. Since the year of Blitzkrieg 
in Polen, its percentage increase is 
greater than that shown by all of Nash. 

The salability of the high-horse- 
power, high-fashion, high-margined 
chariot is a natural result of prosperity, 
limited materials and controlled pro- 
duction totals. Most of the high- and 
high-medium-priced lines have cap- 
tured more of the market in the last 13 
years (exceptions: Packard, Lincoln) 
and most of the low- and low-medium- 
priced makes have suffered market 
shrinkage (exceptions: Pontiac, Mer- 
cury). The race for higher horsepower 
(current leader is Cadillac with 210) 
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is really a race for the free-spender’s 
bankroll. It is noteworthy that both 
Lincoln and Packard are making spe- 
cial, if belated, efforts to gatecrash their 
way back into motordom’s high society, 

A November survey of Forbes drivers 
showed the Caddie still showing its fish- 
tails to the rest of the high-priced gas- 
ma-gos. About 11 respondents of every 
20 consider it the “best value” among 
the mammoths; Chrysler is second with 
3 votes in every score. Among the scat- 
tered votes in this top bracket, Olds- 
mobile edges Buick—suggesting that 
Buick’s cutrate Specials have tainted its 
name much as the trading-down of 
Packard during the 80s made fewer 
well-heeled folk ask to own one. 

In the medium-priced field where 
choices are not so clearcut, Olds also 
noses out its supposedly higher-ranking 
stablemate as “best value,” possibly for 
the same reason. Oldsmobile in recent 
years has been trading up while Buick 
has been trading down. Mercury and 
Pontiac follow close in that order. Trail- 
ing well behind in “best value” prefer- 
ence are Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Packard. In this middle-drawer cate- 
gory, Forses motorists give little rec- 
ognition to Hudson, Studebaker, Kaiser 
or Nash. 

The jockeying here is for the impor- 
tant No. 4 spot in the market behind 
the low(?)priced Big Three, a spot 
held for almost two decades by the 
multi-modeled Buick. Dodge and Pon- 
tiac have been struggling for the No. 5 
spot over the same span; at one point 
this year they were virtually dead- 
locked, but extensive Dodge change- 
overs allowed Pontiac to spurt ahead 
last fall. Taking his cue from Chrysler 
and DeSoto Divisions, which have 
beefed up their market shares with 
high-horsepower Firedome and Fireball 
V-8 engines, Tex Colbert (who won his 
management license as driver of the 
Dodge Division) gave the 1953 “duck- 
er” a 140-h.p. version of the V-8, the 
Red Ram. To keep the price tag even 
with 1952’s he has shortened Dodge 
wheelbase and lightened weight. Pon- 
tiae Sales Manager Hank Crawford 
(“There are not many people you can 
outsmart, but you can outwork quite @ 
few”) is going along with his time- 
tested basic six, although his wheel- 
base has been lengthened two inches, 
the Silver Streak rechristened the Dual 
Streak and the old power plant souped 
up from 102 h.p. with “duplex car- 
buretion.” Dodge has been trending 
upward for three years, Buick and Pon- 
tiac downward. With his new mighty 
atom model, Colbert could overtake 
Pontiac and press Buick in 1953, de 
control permitting. 

He had no such hope for his Ply- 
mouth in the Big Three center ring; 
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where almost half the American car 
market is divided (Chevrolet 20%, Ford 
16.5%, Plymouth 11%). Unlike its three 
big brothers—Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge 
—Plymouth has no new V-8 with “hemi- 
spheric combustion chambers.” Of the 
three A-merry-cans, Ford has lost the 
jeast ground since 1939 (1.8% vs. 2.7% 
and 2.8% for Chevvy and Plymouth). 
White-pompadoured Sales Manager Lou 
Smead rejoices in the public favor cre- 
ated by the new Ford V-8 and body 
since their introduction a year ago this 
month; Forses readers currently give 
his lavish Lizzie an edge over Chevro- 
let as the “best low-priced value.” 
Chevvy, which hardly even got a face- 
lift last year, didn’t suffer saleswise 
while production was controlled. Ques- 
tion: will Chevvy be back in competi- 
tive phase with a new engine and/or 
body before controls are scrapped? Part 
of the answer will come later this 
month. 


It will be significant, not so much for 
1953 as for 195X, when the super- 
powered “pregnant elephants” give 
ground in the market to lighter econ- 
omy cars. Studebaker, which shows to 
better advantage on this economy field 
(Champion) than in the middleground 
(Commander), is bringing out a grey- 
hound rather than a mastiff this Feb- 
ruary. Vance has his eye on a return- 
ing price market, while new Packard 
pusher Jim Nance is betting on a re- 
maining class market. Vance is hoping 
to duplicate the seven fat years of his 
1946, Loewy-designed “goldfish bowl”; 
Nance hopes for Rolls-Royce profits 
from his gold-plated Patrician. Hud- 
son’s Barit and Nash’s Mason are put- 
ting their chips on the light Jet and 
Rambler, respectively—Barit because his 
Hornet and Wasp have lost sales sting, 
Mason because his buglike Rambler and 
its expensive accessories have given his 
line a shot in the arm. Despite their 
strenuous efforts with the low-flying 
Aero and the endomorphic Henry J., 
Willys is lucky to be making jeeps and 
Kaiser is ditto to be making C-119s. 


Most of the independents are pre- 
paring for (and dreading) the day 
when the cheap car market returns. 
Not so the GM-Chrysler-Ford trium- 
Virate, whose fancier wagons have in- 
creased their grip while the pupmobiles 
have been slipping slightly. Ford’s Lin- 
coln and Mercury have increased from 
3.2% of the market in 1989 to 5.1% last 
year—more than enough to compensate 
for Ford’s 1.8% loss. GM’s Cadillac, 
Buick, Olds and Pontiac show 21.2% 
now, 21.1% then; Chrysler’s Chrysler, 
DeSoto and Dodge 11.6% vs. 11.0% pre- 
war. When OF Debbil R*c*****n 
sends the customers rushing for econo- 
motors again, the top three automakers 
will probably be stronger and the in- 
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dependents punier than they ever were. 

Financially, Chrysler showed the 
most significant improvement over 1951 
($6.86 vs. $5.76) at the nine-month 
post, with General Motors and Stude- 
baker each tuning up last year’s Sep- 
tember song by a few cents. Hudson, 
which had lost 59c in 51, showed the 
greatest percentile increase ($3.28 vs. 
llc at the nine-month marks). A third 
quarter net of zero dropped Packard 
behind 1951, 21c to 34c. After trailing 
the previous year’s pace by 92c in 
March, Nash ended its fiscal year 84c 
off. Jeep-joyful Willys was way ahead 
of last year, $1.73 to $1.08 at last re- 
port. K-F was losing at about the same 
rate as 1951’s: a $1.82 deficit for the 
first half against a $2.70 per share loss 
for all of °51. Since defense profits 
are not spread around uniformly, last 
years earnings don’t prove a great 
deal. There are other comparison- 
clouders: Nash’s miserable (18c) 
March quarter owed partly to Kelvina- 
tor’s white goods getting into the red, 
and Packard’s managerial turnaround 
was undoubtedly a leeway-loser. ; 

For these assorted reasons, a better 
measure of motor moxie in 1952 is the 
public’s attitude toward their varied 
lines, Purchase of a new car is a chancy 
thing: (1) it can be postponed almost 
indefinitely from year to year and (2) 
line loyalty tends to be reinforced by 
favorable trade-in terms. To win over 
a competitor's customer, a carmaker 
has to offer something extra special. To 
the extent that Forses readers typify 
the general public, that certain some- 
thing is distributed as follows: 

© In the high-priced field (8% of the 
market), General Motors owns the No. 
1 offering, Cadillac, and Nos. 3 and 4, 
Olds and Buick. Chrysler stables the 
second-standing chariot, Chrysler V-8. 

© In the medium-priced field (40% 
of the market), GM boasts Nos. 1, 2 
and 4—Oldsmobile, Buick, Pontiac. No. 
3 is Ford’s Mercury; Chrysler’s Chrysler 
Six, Dodge and DeSoto rate 5, 6 and 7. 

® In the low-priced field (52% of the 
market) Ford has snatched the popu- 
larity ribbon from Chevrolet according 
to Forsesfolk, though this state of 
mind is not reflected in sales and, de- 
pending on how the new Chewvy stacks 
up, may never be. (Ford may turn out 
to be unlucky in that its new car ap- 
peared 16 or 18 months before de- 
control.) Chrysler’s Plymouth is called 
“third best value” in this market, as 
usual, with none of the independent 
makes even close. 

In addition to this positive sales ap- 
peal there is the negative question of 
dealer service, which has been poor 
enough in spots to lose customers. 
ForBEs readers are impressed equally 
by the dealers for the three titans: in 
each case about two-thirds ot them rate 
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INDEPENDENT MARKET PROFILES 
tell story of growth or shrinkage, using 
1939 sales as baseline. Nash and Stude- 
baker are well into the black, i.e., im- 
proved since then. Packard has de- 
clined steadily, Hudson lately, Willys is 
looking up after 12 years of little 
change. Kaiser-Frazer has no 1939 
baseline; after carving a huge market 
slice in car-short 1948, it has starved. 











HUDSON’S BARIT: 
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his communications were shined up too 


the service “good,” the remaining third 
being split between “fair” and “poor.” 
None of the independents’ dealer chains 
make that good an impression. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Last January, when curtailed auto 
production threatened unemployment, 
the Auto Manufacturers Association 
staged a big Detroit discussion, called 
the “Defense Distressed Area Task 
Force Group.” The participants, includ- 
ing GM’s Wilson, Chrysler’s Col- 
bert, Packard’s Ferry and Studebaker’s 
Vance, could only appeal to Washing- 
ton for more steel and aluminum. Said 
Wilson: “I want to go on record... 
that the trouble we are having with the 
automotive people is due to Washing- 
ton.” Now that Wilson is moving to 
Washington as Defense Secretary, there 
should be no more trouble. But there 
will be. 

Ten years of the Roosevelt-Reuther- 
Truman axis have given the UAW a 
persecution complex that can’t be 
changed even by a new administration. 
In the course of the decade, most auto- 
makers have “got religion” in labor 
handling, no longer shrug off trouble 
like chicken colonels dealing with PFCs. 








INP 
GM’S CURTICE: 


GM’s program has everything—re- 
tirement, recreation, company-financed 
education, free literature, $1.5 million 
a year in suggestion bonuses. Even 
white-collar workers have their own 
handbooks and literature. Company was 
criticized for its five-year cost-of-living 
contract with UAW, but with inflation 
escalating right along, the pact has 
proved a shrewd one. 

Chrysler has been doubletiming on 
the labor trail ever since it played fall 
guy for Reuther’s 1950 assault; the 
100-day hiatus seriously damaged K. T. 
Keller's competitive position. Work- 
ers get engineering training, a slick, 
straightforward house organ and facil- 
ities for softball, bowling, golf, rubber 
horseshoes, chess and checkers. Super- 
visors get a special orientation course 
and their own information bulletin, 
“The Target.” Still, the bluff good 
humor displayed by Keller at his press 
conferences is missing on the labor 
front. Chrysler's engineering-conscious 
management tends to return petulance 
with petulance. Only a cold and humor- 
less relationship can account for a wild- 
cat walkout by Dodge workers because 
they didn’t like the cut of company- 
supplied smocks; or a mass exodus last 
autumn because a foreman poked his 


GM LINE LEADER: 





anxious nose into a ladies’ rest room. 

Ford is hellbent for labor harmony, 
Its “program” is as good as the best, 
namely, GM's. If four-color pictures in 
employee handbooks could do the trick, 
Ford would win the Big Happy Family 
award; and its safety education, record 
keeping, house organs, selection tests 
and foreman training setup are the best 
money can buy. Some of the foremen 
are old dogs who don’t buy the new 
tricks, but Henry Ford II is still young. 

Studebaker has a geographical ad- 
vantage in South Bend, 200 miles from 
the labor battleground of Detroit. Its 
union was a going organizatior when 
Reuther was still collecting quarters, 
has shown no disposition to soil its own 
nest to help the CIO’s play for power. 
Studebaker’s “isolationist” management 
has given its people a square shake, 
tells them as much as they want to 
know about operations, preserves the 
only piecework pay system in the in- 
dustry. The resulting feeling of parti- 
cipation is worth more than all the 
handbooks in Hades. 

Packard, smack dab in the middle of 
Detroit, probably comes closest to dup- 
licating Stude’s advantage. It is com- 
paratively small, an “old-line” organ- 
ization, and keeps in close touch with 
supervisors. Wage contract follows the 
GM lead. Despite the usual union 
sharpshooting and an antiquated set 
of personnel forms, Packard workers 
stand up in service just like the famous 
engines they make. 

Willys is just as lucky as Studebaker 
to be out of Detroit, but hasn’t capital- 
ized on its geographical independence. 
Reasons: up-and-down production and 
in-and-out LR pundits. Company has 
the reputation of shopping around the 
trade for LR dope but pulling down the 
blinds on its own shop. Although Willys 
wages are high, the UAW has its knife 
out for management. 

Nash is almost as reticent as Willys 
on the subject of LR, but doesn’t seem 
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in the top bracket, No. 1; in the middle class, 1, 2 and 4 
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to have any skeletons in its closet. Its 
communications (handbooks, house or- 
gans, foremen’s manuals) are better 
than most, supplemented by frequent 
employee meetings. In addition to talk- 
ing it up with Nashfolk, LR director 
Rule has a control setup permitting 
close analysis of how his system is actu- 
ally working. 

Kaiser-Frazer has standard welfare 
and pension plans, standard supervisor 
bulletins, superstandard house organ. 
Company is organized to the threat: in 
addition to UAW production. local, 
there is a separate unit for guards and 
even a foreman’s union (Foremen’s 
Association, of America). Morale would 
improve if company’s sales stabilized— 
situation resembles Willys’-—but man- 
agement can hardly be faulted on this. 
If there were any way for Edgar Kaiser 
to make his marginal auto outfit a suc- 
cess, he'd try it. 

Last year Forses gave Hudson the 
grease - gun treatment for its inept 
handling of people. But company has 
worked out a new agreement with 
union so as to preclude a repetition of 
the 1951 “misunderstanding.” House 
organ softpedaled the car pix last year, 
accelerated the human interest material 
(opinion polls, how to help Hudson’s 
public relations, etc.). Rule books and 
handbooks are still extremely stuffy. In- 
communicative Barit can polish one bit 
of LR brightwork—he specializes in hir- 
ing handicapped and blind workers. 

The year 1952, which began with 
jawbreaking symposia on unemploy- 
ment, ended on a higher note. When 
last seen, motor personnelmen were 
scouring the boondocks for women 
to ease a “tight” employment situation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Motorpom’s public relations have been 
more or less synonymous with product 
promotion. In itself, this is probably not 
as unsound as it sounds, since Ameri- 
cans love their cars with a passion that 
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WILLYS’ PRODUCT WORKING ON THE RAILROAD: 
hail to the jeep is his tune 


passeth understanding. Any industry 
which can induce the $5,000-a-year 
man to sink $2,000 into a new buggy 
every two-three years has got it made. 

In the broader field of corporate self- 
interpretation, the interpreting is trade 
associational rather than corporate. 
AMA annually glorifies the auto statis- 
tics, has lately pushed for more high- 
ways and fewer taxes. Ford, with its 
institutional campaign on the “Ameri- 
can road,” tastefully exploits its his- 
torical primacy in the motor industry. 
The great size and importance of Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler make almost 
anything they say or do newsworthy; 
both issue reams of releases, garner 
plenty of publicity as is their right. 
Ford is now right alongside them with 
the mimeograph machines. The rest of 
the list has a long mile to travel to 
catch up. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE BIG community relations problem 
for motor moguls is Detroit. As a one- 
industry town, the City of the Straits 
is literally that when controls or a poor 
car market cuts into the job roster. 
Automen can do little to stabilize em- 
ployment when carbuyers lay off. South 
Bend and Toledo as well as Detroit 





in the mighty atom’s immediate offing, Pontiac's No. 5 slot; over the horizon, Buick’s No. 4 
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understand this—but their understand- 
ing doesn’t remove the problem. 

In the less vital aspects of commun- 
ity relations, auto managements are 
active and effective—with the exception 
of the introverted Barit of Hudson. Sam- 
ple quotes from Forses’ survey follow. 

These quotes were obtained from 
housewives, newsmen, union officials, 
ordinary citizens, and civic officials. 
Those used are representative of all the 
returns received by Forses from a 
standard set of nine questions. 

© Ford. “They do a good job of ex- 
plaining corporate policies in the news- 
papers.” “Very active . . . on various 
charitable committees.” “Since the Ford 
Foundation controls the bulk of com- 
pany stock, the contributions are now 
world-wide.” “. . . seem to publicize 
their activities as adequately as any 
other auto firm.” “. . . have made a 
large donation toward Detroit’s water- 
front project.” “. . . would rate them 
at least in the top five in and around 
Detroit.” “The Rouge is pretty big and 
lots of things happen . . . but the firm’s 
Community Relations bureau has an 
excellent record.” 

® General Motors. “GM subsidiaries 
normally attempt to ‘settle down’ in a 
community. This they do with plant 
tours, movies to schools, literature with 
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an educational slant . . . ” “Production 
cutbacks are seldom considered the 
joint problems of community and firm, 
although complete shutdowns are con- 
sidered so.” “Generally good standing, 
but probably because of its size.” “Very 
cooperative.” “Few have a higher rat- 
ing.” “. . . generally inform newspapers 
on layoffs and in-plant accidents.” “.. . 
allocates millions to annual community 
chest drives . . . donates equipment for 
bowling and softball.” “Treats most 
welfare cases on an individual basis and 
seldom publicizes such contributions.” 
“I believe they cooperate.” “. . . con- 
sidered among the very best.” “I be- 
lieve GM was among first to give cost- 
of-living increases. .. .” 

® Chrysler. “. . . was one of four 
firms to join the city in going to Wash- 
ington to secure more critical materials 
to ease the unemployment crisis.” 
“Company spokesman phones news- 
papers with anything considered news- 
worthy.” “Participates actively in chest 
drives, recreation.” “Standing quite 
good.” “Plymouth sponsors a national 
plane model contest for children.” 
“Dodge division has had quite a bit of 
trouble in the last year.” “Chrysler is 
not a pattern-setter in its proposals for 
work conditions. . . .” “Among the big 
three, Chrysler ranks about second in 
community standing, with Ford follow- 
ing third, other independents strung 
along behind.” “Community standing is 
good.” 

© Packard. “. . . stimulated a great 
deal of local pride during War II 
through manufacture of marine en- 
gines.” “Participates in local charities 
but not in splashy fashion.” “Fairly high 
standing.” “Conducts plant tours and 
explains corporate policy through news- 
papers, talks.” “Standing used to be ex- 
cellent, but seems to have dropped a 
little in the past few years.” “They are 
represented on the city’s capital gifts 
committee.” “Have always been cooper- 
ative.” 

® Nash. “. . . not known whether 
firm maintains any real relationship 
with public problems.” “Have main- 
tained good employment levels for the 
past several years.” “Some company- 
financed recreation facilities for workers 
but apparently makes no attempt to in- 
clude the general public.” “Nash Pres- 
ident Mason speaks frequently for the 
industry as well as Nash.” “Contribute 
funds to charitable purposes.” “Stand- 
ing good and getting better.” “Standing 
is good.” “Has representatives helping 
the city in planning the civic center.” 

® Hudson. “In case of strikes Hud- 
son, like others, purchases ads in the 
newspapers to explain their side of the 
dispute.” “Layoffs are very seldom an- 
nounced until the ‘llth hour.’” “Sel- 
dom is the union or anyone else con- 
sulted in advance — expansiveness at 


Hudson is nil.” “Participates in local 
charities, but not on a widespread 
basis.” “Several recent wildcats have 
escaped public notice . . . the atmos- 
phere smolders.” “Hudson is helping 
the city plan commission.” “Cooperates 
to some extent. Being a comparatively 
small auto company, it has a relatively 
smaller stake in the community.” “Does 
not always give an immediate explana- 
tion when something unusual happens.” 
“Standing is fairly good.” “Its reputa- 
tion seems to be fairly good.” “Labor 
management problems occur frequent- 
ly.” “Standing pretty good.” “Seems 
like trouble has been pretty frequent in 
the past couple years.” 

® Kaiser-Frazer. “Has an admirable 
record of getting behind local school 


SNAP-ON WIRE WHEEL AT $125 PER 
SET: a race for free spenders’ bankrolls 


bond issues, participating in the Ypsil- 
anti Chamber of Commerce programs.” 
“Currently has a large-scale housing 
program under wraps.” “Layoffs not 
usually announced in advance to gen- 
eral public but union sources are usual- 
ly informed.” “Its standing is good. 
Most visitors carry away a high im- 
pression of K-F executive personnel and 
the general plant.” “Labor contract one 
of the most progressive—health, welfare 
and pension provisions are totally fi- 
nanced by the company.” “Have always 
been very cooperative.” “Standing is on 
a par with other auto makers.” “In the 
eyes of the community, good.” “En- 
courages employees to participate in 
civic affairs.” 

® Studebaker (South Bend). “Out- 
standing cooperation, heavy contribu- 
tion to welfare and to leadership in 
campaigns.” “Stands first in this com- 
munity.” “Generally excellent labor- 
management relations.” “Helps on off- 
street parking problem.” “Employees 
buy product at 20% discount.” “Slow in 
notification to newspapers but satisfac- 
tory.” “Very high standing.” “Partici- 
pate in all local charity drives.” “No 
major strike in history of company.” 
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“Publishes information explaining com- 
pany status in auto world.” “Makes ef. 
fort to consider public interest when 
expansion plans are under way.” 
“Studebaker Athletic Department used 
as pattern in other industries.” “As 
Studebaker goes, so does South Bend.” 
“Seeks aid for employees in finding 
housing.” “Inform union members of 
prospective layoffs immediately.” “First 
to report on community drives.” “Com- 
munity-wide Studebaker is tops.” “Bar- 
gaining setup is superior to any in 
state.” 

® Willys-Overland (Toledo). “Ad- 
vertises a lot, but employment isn't 
steady.” “Seems to treat employees 
well, takes them into confidence.” 
“Willys doesn’t stack up with some 
others in the area.” “Did a great pro- 
duction job during war.” “Lots of peo- 
ple around here are disappointed be- 
cause Willys hasn’t gotten bigger.” 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





AMONG THE automakers, as in most in- 
dustry groups, the corporations who 
need the smoothest stockholder rela- 
tions seem to do the roughest cultivat- 
ing. General Motors’ generous payout 
policy (62% over the last decade) gives 
its stockholders a solid 6% yield at the 
current market price. Nor does GM 
substitute dollars for data: its fat an- 
nual report, possibly the best in all in- 
dustry, leaves the reader with a sense of 
being in the know. 


Chrysler, whose dividend payout was 
averaged 52%, operated until recently 
on the theory that money talks. And its 
annual report is still forbiddingly terse. 
But the corporation mails out quarterly 
balance sheets and earnings statements, 
together with interim newsbriefs on its 
activities. Last May Chairman Keller 
also posted a report of the annual meet- 
ing, a year ago sent his owners a bro- 
chure on his “experimental dream car 
K-310” as a dividend enclosure. 

Nash - Kelvinator, whose _ first-half 
earnings fell off 83%, can count on 4 
cushion of stockholder sympathy. 
Mason’s striving independent paid out 
a fair 40% of earnings during 1942-51, 
puts out the industry's second-best 
annual reports. Studebaker, whose 10- 
year payout was a rather stingy 29%, 
has experienced nothing worse than 4 
few puzzled letters. Since over a 
of its stock is registered with brokers, 
who are probably looking for capital 
gain (and have gotten it), Stude’s im- 
come squawks are somewhat min 
mized. Corporation makes little effort 
at stockholder cultivation; with bank 
money presently to be had, Stude ig- 
nores the equity capital market, has n0 
truck with interim letters and such. 

Willys-Overland, which hasn’t paid 4 
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dividend in half a generation, dismissed 
its stockholders with this notation: “.. . 
in the opinion of directors, the interests 
of the company and of stockholders are 
better served by not paying dividends 
at this time on the common stock.” The 
company’s earning potential is as shaky 
as a 1944 jeep, and Canaday’s owners 
are conditioned by now not to expect 
much. Willys’ annual report, designed 
to sell cars rather than seduce stock- 
holders, is among the industry’s poorest. 

Edgar Kaiser is up to his rimless 
spectacles in stockholder protests. The 
best of stockholder relations, to be sure, 
would not obviate net losses of $65.5 
million in five and a half years of oper- 
ation. But the charges shrilled by 
Colonel Cuttle’s Stockholders Protective 
Committee were particularly ugly, hav- 
ing to do with the transfer of assets from 
K-F to the Kaisers’ Permanente Metals 





















To DOLLAR-HUNGRY Europeans last year 
Americans must have seemed like the 
US. biggest export. They swarmed 
from Dirty Dick’s Fleet Street Pub 
(“time, gentlemen, please”) to Cannes 
which honeyed up its eight-day La Se- 
maine du Texas with imported Neiman- 
Marcus models) to Rome’s Sistine 
Chapel (“visitors are warned not to lie 
on the floor”). Most heeded Variety's 
headlined advice (“EUROPE IN TWO 
WORDS: BRING DOUGH”), left be- 
hind an average of $800 apiece. Steam- 
ship operators on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean runs, willing accessories 
before and after the fact, picked up a 
bundle, too. By mid-September their 
manifests bulged with 611,000 pas- 
sengers, almost 120,000 more than the 
same period in ’51. 


MANAGEMENT 


Untrep Fruit’s six-month net (it re- 
leases no nine-month figures) skidded 
from $27.4 to $20.6 million, mostly be- 
cause of a Guatemalan skinning. Its 
Tiquisate plantation was twice flattened 
by storms. Refurbishing it kited oper- 
ating tabs and a drop in monkey-fruit 
prices helped not at all. Rumblings that 
Guatemalan politicos were going to 
expropriate his land also thunderstruck 
topkick Ken Redmond. W. R. Grace, 
another south-of-the-border operator, 
apparently fished quieter waters. Com- 
pany is privately held, its balance 
sheets terra incognita. They will be 
charted this year if, as planned, Presi- 
dent J. Peter Grace latches on to a Big 
Board listing. 

Though UF grows its payload, U.S. 
Lines President John Franklin has to 
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Corporation. President Kaiser hasn't 
helped a sticky situation by his reluc- 
tance to publish quarterly earnings re- 
ports until last July. Unlike many a 
stockholder storm, last year’s ruckus 
really cut to the directorial quick, 
foisted an independent auditor and in- 
dependent consulting engineers upon 
the junior Kaiser’s management. The 
annual report and Edgar Kaiser’s annual 
meeting speech at Reno both smacked 
of the whistling-in-the-dark concept of 
handling shareowners. 

The other two independents, Hudson 
and Packard, are having their troubles, 
too. A shadow was cast over Hugh 
Ferry’s annual meeting last April by a 
stockholder motion for a “protective 
committee” which, along with a minor- 
ity attempt to seat two new directors, 
was squelched. Now that financier 
Ferry has given way to go-getting mer- 


SHIPPING 


hustle for his, garnered more than 80% 
of it last year on his North Atlantic run 
(Europe as a whole packs about one- 
fifth of U.S. imports, soaks up about 
one-third of exports). He freighted the 
balance over his less prosperous Far 
East and Australian services, Franklin’s 
net on investment over the ten years 
1942-51 (15.36%) and pretax profit 
margins (11.8%) are among the indus- 
try’s lowest; he bucks the industry’s 
heaviest overhead. Because of its lever- 
age, his earnings are mercurial as the 
girl with the curl: when good, very 
good; when bad, hardly torrid. Nine- 
months’ net was $4.38 per share vs. 
$3.59 in °51. Treasurer Dave Gibbon 
releases no nine-month gross figures, 
but ’51 operating revenue spurted 212, 
while net swooshed 129%. 

To keep his passenger take chatter- 
ing in the face of last-quarter’s sagging 
cargo net, Franklin touted the Atlan- 
tic’s spiffiest conversation piece, the 





chandiser Jim Nauve, Packard owners 
may give the company a little more 
time to get itself squared away in the 
normalizing motor market. For the de- 
cade 1941-50, Hudson’s financial record 
placed it fourth among the eight pub- 
lic corporations, with A. E. Barit’s big 
Hornets buzzing the market success- 
fully. But loss year 1951 sullied the 
brightwork, dropped Hudson’s statisti- 
cal status to sixth. Again, such a re- 
versal of fortune is nothing that a lavish 
annual report can cure; but Hudson’s 
stockholder communications are far 
from lavish or even thorough. When 
Netherlands’ Queen Juliana, who owns 
10% of Barit’s buggyworks, visited De- 
troit last year, nobody recorded whether 
or what she said to the president and 
general manager. She would have been 
justified, however, in talking to him like 
a Dutch aunt. 


United States. He cannily loaded her 
maiden trip last summer with celebrities 
(and reporters), rode out a gale of 
publicity when she cracked east- and 
west-bound speed records. Though 
other deep water brass tag her a 
“damned expensive ship to operate” 
(her wage bill alone runs to $6.5 mil- 
lion a year), Franklin can count on a 
full head of operating subsidy to keep 
her running. He got some extra pres- 
sure last October from the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, which bundled 
up 5,300 GI dependents, dropped them 
aboard the United States and the Amer- 
ica for passage to Bremerhaven and 
other Atlantic ports. Five-months’ gross 
from the lift was better than $1 million. 

American Export also knocked off a 
sparkling nine-month net, due partially 
to the first full year of operation from 
Independence and Constitution. They, 
too, creaked and groaned under last 
year’s travel orgy, booted bespectacled 





MANAGE- 
MENT 
United Fruit (548.9)* 90 
W. R. Grace (227.1)+ 85 
U. S. Lines (100.2) 80 
American Export (95.5) 80 
Matson Navigation (87.8) 85 
Moore McCormack (85.9) 80 


American President (73.8) 70 
American Hawaiian 


(36.3) 85 
Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies (28.6) 75 





STOCK. 
LABOR PUBLIC HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
85 90 85 
dow 85 Lite 
70 90 70 
70 90 75 
80 90 85 
70 90 70 
70 70 — 
70 85 70 
70 80 75 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. 
+Does not include Panagra, Grace Bank, two other subsidiaries. 
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President John E. Slater's passenger 
take well above 1951’s 20% of gross. 
Cargo dipped in spring, was tourist- 
buttressed in the summer until the 
fourth-quarter blues began to whine 
through the king posts. Slater threads 
his trade routes through the Mediter- 
ranean, hits France, Spain and Italy. 
He also pushes on to the Far East, 
which notches about 20% of total U.S. 
trade. 

Though Harvard-grad Slater has 
been bumping heads with increased 
(and lower cost) Italian competition in 
the Mediterranean, he apparently works 
on the theory that if you can't beat 
‘em, join ’em. Export has long hustled 
as general agent for the Italian Line, 
last year closed a similar deal with 
Adriatica Navigation Company. Agency 
commissions in the past have notched 
about 2% of operating income. Sub- 
sidized Slater mans the nation’s second- 
largest fleet, flies unimpressive ten-year 
net and profit margin pennants. Re- 
spectively, they average out to 9.18% 
and 12.24%. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies, a quar- 
ter of Export’s size, has short runs, little 
truck with passengers, respectable 16.7% 
pretax profit margin. Net returr on 
book value is something else again: 
7.8% over the ten years 1942-51, it 
bilges as the industry’s worst. Ham- 
mered like everyone else last year by 
loaded overtime pay chits (owing to 
the new 40-hour week at sea), operat- 
ing company New York Cuba Mail 
tried to beat off a 20% increase in oper- 
ating costs and failed. Nine-month net 
on its low-potential run (U.S. east coast 
ports to Cuba and Mexico) was 
off fractionally. But holding company 
AGWI counted a better take on its 
securities. 

In the first half of last year NYCM 
chuffed along on an average 12% boost 
in rates, lost its advantage in the third 
quarter as south-of-the-border dollars 
began to tighten up. Though Cuba 
Mail's six craft get a fair chunk of gen- 
eral cargo outbound, they lug lower 
profit ores and winter vegetables in- 
bound. The National Federation of 
American Shipping rants that the Mexi- 
can merchant fleet has multiplied hor- 
rendously since prewar, but most of 
President Jerome Newman’s competi- 
tion is indirect, springs more from Euro- 
pean traffic than from SA nationals. To 
ease the competitive sting, AGWI ap- 
plies its subsidy poultice. 

Pesetas also pestered Moore-Cor- 
niack’s last quarter, though it got enough 
dollars from its south-of-the-border runs 
to rap out a nine-month net of $3.68 
per share. Earnings for the same period 
of ‘51 were $2.69 per share. Latin 
America as a whole notches about 29% 
of total U.S. trade, according to the De- 


partment of Commerce, with Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay taking the lion’s 
share. All three lie on Mooremac routes. 
Though exports at the half mark 
chugged along about 10% above 1951, 
imports sagged by almost 30%. Result: 
dollar shortages and a_ dollar-short 
fourth quarter for Moore-McCormack. 
President Albert Moore boasts a good 
operating ratio, brings down a fair cut 
to net. But his 28% payout over the 
decade 1942-’51 lags behind the indus- 
try average. VP and treasurer Emmet 
McCormack has long been pumping 
earnings into his tax-deferred construc- 
tion reserve funds, at the beginning of 
last year had stashed away $22 million 
for two new craft to replace his “Good 
Neighbor” ships Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. Naval Architects began to 
blueprint the ships last fall. To cost 
approximately $30 million apiece, they 
will get on the ways only if Mooremac 
can wrangle a clean-cut construction 


Lapham is sure of getting a bundle 
from the U.S. for 29 of his ships which 
were requisitioned or chartered during 
War Il. He may slap that wad and his 
sales proceeds into securities, run his 
remaining ships on curtailed schedules, 
If that happens his net return on in- 
vestment (47.5% over the last ten 
years) may take a nose dive. Like Mat- 
son Navigation, which actually runs to 
Hawaii (AH has not since 1916), Lap- 
ham does not have to sweat out foreign 
competition. Coastwise waters have 
been closed to the latter since 1817. 

Matson President Joe Sevier also got 
his lumps from Lundberg’s blitz, 
dropped about $1.5 million. Unlike 
Lapham, however, who lost his cargo 
to freight cars and semi-trailers, Sevier 
could tot up a big backlog of sugar and 
pineapples which built up on Hawaii 
during the strike. It boosted his load 
factors well above 75% when the picket 
lines finally melted away. What hurt 


7 i, Wide World Acme 
UNIFRUIT’S REDMOND: U. S. LINES’ FRANKLIN: EXPORT’S SLATER: 
a self-grown payload, a conversation piece, an orgy 


subsidy out of the new Congress. 

While Mooremac prospered, inter- 
coastal operator American Hawaiian got 
clouted in the balance sheet when 
Harry Lundberg’s Sailors Union of the 
Pacific tied up the west coast during 
June and July. The strike cost AH skip- 
per Louis Lapham almost $250,000 in 
out-of-pocket expenses, a chit he could 
ill afford because of his dwindling mar- 
ket. Faster, more flexible railroads and 
truckers have been able to beat down 
the advantage of Lapham’s lower rates. 
Though seemingly hung up on the 
dilemma of evaporating cargo and 
mounting operating costs, Lapham may 
scramble through the horns. An un- 
identified firm last year snapped up op- 
tions on three of his ships (he owned 
seven), has the rest of this month to 
close the deal. Though AH vows it will 
stick to its coast-to-coast run, VP W. 
Dearborn Clark has admitted to other 
plans, will not disclose them “unless 
and until the sale is made.” 
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most during the strike was his passen- 
ger liner Lurline. While it was tied up 
tighter than a prize angora at a dog 
show, the airlines lifted her tourists up 
and away. Craft normally accounts for 
about 12% of Sevier’s gross. His only 
consolation was his new $1.2 million 
Surf Rider Hotel at Honolulu, which 
opened in time to book a wave of win- 
ter tourists. Older houses (Royal Ha- 
waiian, Moana) registered about 8% of 
gross. 

Apart from sugar backlogs last year, 
Sevier got some unlooked for sweeten- 
ing from subsidiary Oceanic Steamship 
Corp. Long a drain because of its un- 
prosperous Australian run, Oceanic last 
year chucked close to $8 million into 
Sevier’s earnings pot. Money came from 
retroactive subsidy, War II charter 
hire, and sale of the liner Monterey t0 
the Maritime Administration. Sevier 
clutches industry’s second-best ten-year 
return on book value, a fair operating 
ratio. His payout is a lavish 101%. 


Forbes 
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American President Lines topkick 
George Killion also got clobbered dur- 
ing the west coast strike, dropped 
$225,000 in June, barely broke even in 
July. The price of peace ran high (a 
5% boost in basic pay, a 40-hour week 
at sea), jacked up operating expenses 
by an estimated $475,000 a year. 
Though passenger take was up (18% of 
gross vs. 16% in ’51), it gained only at 
the expense of more profitable cargo 
operations. Apart from the strike, Kil- 
lion’s six-month net withered from °50 
and °51 levels primarily because of 
increased low-cost Japanese competi- 
tion. Three years ago they had no ships 
on the New York-Japan run, have since 
gamered about 35% of that trade. 
APL got one big boon last year, 
finally got squared away as to owner- 
ship. From 1938 until last October, R. 
Stanley Dollar, whose father founded 
the line, and the U.S. have been trad- 
ing legal punches over control of 92% 





MOOREMAC’S McCORMACK: HAWAIIAN’S LAPHAM: 


of the line’s common. In a compromise 
agreement, Dollar and U.S. put the 
stock on the block, took an even split 
on the $18.4 million for which it was 
sold to a syndicate headed by Ralph K. 
Davies, president of San Francisco's 
American Independent Oil Co. Though 
the government during its tenure as 
majority stockholder liked to tout APL 
as an efficiency gem, ten-year net re- 
turn on book value (12.8%) and op- 
erating ratio (10.1%) are more like 
paste than Kohinoor. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


IN THE LasT two years a horde*® of 
individuals and committees have rooted 

*Included are: The Mayor’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Port Industry, the Kefauver 
Committee, the New York State Board of 
Inquiry, Tom Dewey’s Anti Crime Com- 
mittee, the Brooklyn District Attorney, the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 
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and ruminated over shipping’s Labor 
Problem. Their only appreciable effect 
has been to generate more “studies.” 
If the industry’s LR, like the weather, 
seem more talked about than acted on, 
it is probably because neither labor nor 
management has done much except 
scowl from behind a cloud. 

Almost all probers have fingered the 
east coast longshore “shape-up” (the 
west coast uses hiring halls) as the 
fountainhead of shylocking, kick-backs 
and other waterfront nastiness. Despite 
the hue and cry, both Joe Ryan’s ILA 
and the New York Shipping Associa- 
ton which bargains with Ryan for 170 
shipping and stevedoring companies, go 
to bat for the shape-up. Snorts NYSA 
president J. V. Lyon: “The shape-up 
in this Port has been found by the em- 
ployers and the union as best fitted to 
meet the needs of the industry. There 
has been much criticism . . . employers 
and the union would appreciate con- 


"Wide World 
APL’S KILLION: 
pesetas, a bundle from Uncle, a new owner 


Wide World 


structive suggestions .. . to date... 
only the hiring hall has been suggested 
and that is unacceptable to either 

If the deep water boys have no al- 
ternative to the shape-up and its con- 
comitants, neither have they any solu- 
tion for the inter- and intra-union 
battles which tie up their ships. All 
they can do is stand by and get 
clobbered until somebody blows the 
whistle. Brawls between the Marine 
Brotherhood of Engineers, AFL, and 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, CIO; Harry Bridges’ longshore- 
men vs. Harry Lundberg’s Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, have hamstrung 
the shipmen. Apart from. the “out of 
pocket” expenses and cargo lost during 
these affrays, inter-union competition 
also puts the whammy on pay scales. 
One ship operator may have to deal 
with as many as seven unions. “No one 
guy, frowns L. A. Lapham, American 
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Hawaiian skipper, “is going to be satis- 
fied with anything less than another.” 

Too, there is no east coast operator 
who cannot count fiscal scars from the 
running fueds between choleric Joe 
Ryan and mercurial Gene Sampson, 
delegate of ILA Local 791. Sampson 
headed the “insurgents” who pushed 
the union “out on the bricks” for 60 
days in November-December 1951. 
When the New York State Board of 
Inquiry reported on the strike early 
last year, it came up with evidence of 
ILA ballot stuffing, creaky grievance 
machinery. It also dredged up one local 
that had no bank account for 16 years, 
though it took in $25,000 a year in 
dues. Ryan blasted the Board’s “obvi- 
ous hostility to the ILA, “but was 
finally pressured into making a survey 
of his own. Embodying essentially the 
same recommendations as the Board’s, 
it was released last summer. Ryan is 
still sitting on it. The Board’s report 
also skewered “undemocratic and irreg- 
ular practices within the union [which] 
have frequently made it impossible for 
members to obtain fair representation 
. . . have their rights protected .. . 
work stoppages seemed to the workers 
to be their only effective means of pro- 
es 

NYSA signed its first ILA contract in 
1916, did not get slapped with a major 
strike until 1945. Presumably the 
union’s “irregular practices,” like bar- 
nacles, did not fester overnight. Though 
ship operators insist ILA problems “are 
strictly an internal matter,” no good 
seaman misses storm warnings. The in- 
dustry has jury rigged its leaky LR 
tub, jettisoned at least one important 
management prerogative: the right to 
pick boss stevedores. “Under existing 
agreements,” moans Lyon, “foremen 
stevedores shall be selected solely by 
the employer. Despite this provision, 
the union insists that they be approved 
by them.” Hiring bosses have fre- 
quently been linked to the kickback. 

New York operators have also struck 
their colors to public loaders,+ though 
they puff up shipping costs. Most are 
ILA members. As “independent con- 
tractors,” says the Inquiry Board, “re- 
gardless of whether they are wanted or 
needed, they receive . . . scheduled 
rates on every pound of cargo that is 
lifted from a pier. Historically,” con- 
tinues the Board, “they have acquired 
their operating rights by reason of 
force and intimidation . . . maintain 
them in the same fashion.” 

Steamship companies have also found 
it tough to stand off pressure from the 
seagoing unions. They are currently 
shelling out an estimated $400 a 
month (including overtime) to ordi- 





tPublic loaders move discharged cargo 
from pier to truck: 









nary seamen, lowest shipboard rating. 
This figure, they loudly lament, “will 
price us off the seas.” But for strato- 
spheric pay chits, subsidized operators 
themselves should probably take the 
rap. They pass the bulk of their wage 
bill along to the U. S. and are domi- 
nant in bargaining councils. “Casual” 
workers—with this company today, that 
tomorrow—complicate the LR problem 
while the “conservatism” of the indus- 
try and the “licensed” personnel who 
run the ships add to the witches brew. 
“Human relations!” snorts one hairy 
old chief engineer. “You have to treat 
these men rough.” 

Industry’s only standout is United 
Fruit Co. An indystrial carrier, it has 
grown fat by using considerable savvy 
in its far-flung Central American hold- 
ings, goes in big for bilingual and 
Spanish - language employee publica- 
tions. Save for Matson and Moore- 
McCormack, who also sport house or- 
gans, most ship operators are more 
likely to brief their sailing masters with 
technical talk than “human relations” 
poop. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THouGH Most steamship operators, 
ideally, would like to stow their holds 
with nothing but general cargo, they 
pay lavish court to potential passengers. 
PR men and catering staffs woo trade 
groups, associations and _ influential 
visiting firemen with cannily calculated 
concoctions of turkey sandwiches, dry 
martinis and petits fours. Ship tours 
are backed with auxiliary spiels like 
Moore-McCormack’s moving pictures of 
shipboard and South American drawing 
cards. 

Under pressure industry PR is some- 
times quick on its feet. Self-policing 
of excessive funnel smoke and sludge 
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MATSON’S SEVIER: 
“bring a guest along for luncheon” 


discharges is seemingly effective. Mat- 
son Navigation last summer was tied 
to the dock by a quickie jurisdic- 
tional strike, put up a shipload of pas- 
sengers at company expense until they 
latched on to other hotel accomodations 
or alternate transportation. United 
Fruit, bagged by a strike of its own in 
Guatemala last year, got its story across 
by hustling a bunch of editors on a 
whirlwind tour of its holdings. 
Industry's labor relations story, gen- 
erally, is a different cup of tea. Though 
hung with the shape-up albatross and 
what may be the country’s fiercest wage 
squeeze, steamship operators have 
rarely aired their problems outside of 
the parochial trade press. Some un- 
reconstructed brass hats even back off 
the record on labor. Wails one: “I 
prefer not to talk about that.” The 
subsidy story is no boffola either. The 
National Federation of American Ship- 
ping is primarily charged with dis- 
seminating subsidy gospel, though other 
evangels (like the Propeller Club) 
chime in. But NFAS more often tinc- 
tures its pitch with the pious odor of 
screaming-eagle “patriotism,” than with 
the more effective chrism of facts and 
figures. This tack has at least one 
advantage. When somebody questions 
subsidy (as Forses has), it’s easy to 
bellow “that article was written in 
Moscow” (as one PR man did). 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THOUGH THE shipping industry spends 
a bundle for shipboard communications, 
channels to the man who ultimately 
makes the ships go—the stockholder— 
are poorly charted. Of the eight com- 
panies Forses monitored, seven had 
wretchedly sub-standard annual reports; 
only three transmitted material other 
than AR and quarterly statements. 





MATSON STOCKHOLDERS ON LURLINE: 
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Some of these signals went out be- 
cause of extraordinary circumstances, 
AGWI sent two letters, one a call for 
redemption of preferred, the other an- 
nouncing dismissal of a law suit. Mat- 
son aired subsidiaries’ resumption of 
operating subsidy. Moore-McCormack 
larded its dividend checks with general 
dope on the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, spread no company information 
at all. 

Matson relies on salt spray and sea 
breezes to help stockholder relations, 
holds annual meetings aboard the Lur- 
line (“. . . bring a guest along for 
luncheon” ). Payout also looms big as all 
outdoors, averaged 101.6% of earnings 
over the decade 1942-51. AR also had 
plenty of snap, shed its former drab 
plumage to capture Forses’ nod as 
shipping industry's best. Though Amer- 
ican Hawaiian also freights plenty of 
payout punch (decade average: 109% 
of earnings), stockholder courtship ends 
there. AR was non-communicative, 
one-illustration drab. Company does 
issue quarterly reports. 

For APL topkick George Killion, SR 
meant quandary. Identity of majority 
stockholder was hidden in legal hocus- 
pocus, with 92.1% of common sewed up 
pending cease-fire between Maritime 
Administration and R. Stanley Dollar, 
Line’s founder. The two had been 
battling for stock since 1945. Big black 
mark for Killion SR is scored on payout. 
Though preferred rings up regular divi- 
dends, common holders had been left 
panting ever since Dollar’s hassle with 
the bureacrats. AR for 1951 showed 
an improvement over previous issues, 
was rated by Forses as shipping’s 
second best. 

Mooremac in 1951 notched earnings 
of $5.30 per share, biggest net since 
1947 when it split two-for-one. Though 
the take was juicy, president A. V. 
Moore stashed most of it in construc- 
tion reserve deep freeze, doled out 
$1.27 per common share. To soothe 
whetted palates, he also handed out a 
25% stock dividend. Not so soothing 
was his AR which showed too much 
bilgewater under Forses’ scrutiny. 
United Fruit SR rates high on payoff 
basis, has not skipped a dividerd since 
founding 1899, averaged 61.7% over de- 
cade 1942-51. Annual was fine pro- 
duction package, but shy of financial 
briefing. U.S. Lines’ payout (for ship- 
ping) was pretty good, struck 40% on 
ten-year average. But its AR shoaled on 
ForseEs’ charts. 

Though AGWI posted stockholder let- 
ters last year, they did little with their 
annual report, which Forses judged 
worst in industry. Payout was also 
scaly, averaged 22% over ten-year span. 
John E. Slater’s American Export Lines 
paid out more than twice as much, 
came up with a third-place AR. 
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JHE ELEVEN top companies devoted to 
shaping metal into merchandise fall 
into four rough groups, each different 
but all subject to similar economic 
forces. All buy metal, fashion goods 
ranging from common pins to marine 
boilers, are super-sensitive to defense 
1equirements and prosperity’s ups and 
downs. American Can Company, Con- 
tinental Can and Crown Cork & Seal 
Company dominate the metal container 
field, although CC&S is more involved 
in canning and bottling machinery than 
the others. Revere Copper & Brass, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation and Calumet & 
Hecla fabricate copper, brass and alu- 
minum primarily, are independent of 
big mining interests. Heavy equipment, 
made to order and painstakingly en- 
gineered for the most part, is turned 
out by A. O. Smith Corporation, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox and the Crane Com- 
pany. Chicago’s Crane, of course, is 
also the nation’s leading plumbing fix- 
ture source. The Gillette Company, 
now nearly as deeply in cosmetics as 
in razors and blades, is in a class by 
itself, 


MANAGEMENT 


As ir they had an inside wire on the 
future, Continental’s General Lucius 
Clay, Canco’s William Stolk and Chair- 
man John J. Nagle at CC&S rolled into 
1952 with inventories high. “Purchases 
of all materials and control of produc- 
tion during 1952,” wrote Nagle a year 
ago, “are so planned as to substantially 
reduce total inventories by the end of 
the year.” 

His stocks were up from $25.1 mil- 
lion to $34.1 million—$5 million in raw 
materials, Clay’s and Stolk’s inventories 
climber between December, 1950 and 
December, 1951 from $63 million to 
$90 million, and from $73.6 million to 
$128.7 million, respectively. Although 
Washington restricted all three in the 
amounts they could stockpile, each 
courageously took advantage, as Stolk 
put it, of “freer supplies of tinplate in 
the comparatively slack months at the 
end of the year. . . to the full extent 
permitted by regulations.” 

For the nation’s packers, it was a 
good thing they did. Caught in mid- 
strike with a perishable harvest, the 
$850 million western canning industry 
saved all but 10% to 15% of the pack 
a quick-acting can-makers shifted 
critical supplies to that area, For Canco 
and Continental, sales broke all rec- 
ords. Only CC&S, whose product line 
is cluttered with all kinds of bottle 
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METAL FABRICATORS 


CANCO’S STOLK: 


tops, capping equipment and special- 
ized machinery for bottlers, reported 
lower nine-month gross. CC&S’ score: 
$79.4 million, off from $82.5 million in 
1951’s first half. Pretax profits, 7% in 
the earlier period, slid to 1.8%, low 
enough to ring up a 19c deficit after 
preferred dividends. Nagle’s crew 
rushed work on a new lithographing 
department last year, re-equipped 
Baltimore's milk bottle cap section with 
modern machinery. They were trying 
to cut controllable costs, eliminate as 
much manual labor as possible, con- 
centrate on automatic operations. 
Closely tied to soft-drink and beer 
bottling, CC&S’ income reflected a 
pick-up in that field in the second half. 
With a capitalization already exert- 
ing plenty of leverage on earnings, 
Nagle traded old debt for new, got 
$25 million from a 8%% Equitable Life 
Assurance loan last year. At the same 
time he got permission from preferred 


CONCAN’S CLAY: 





INP 
CROWN’S NAGEL: 
despite stockpiling restrictions, they came to the rescue 


holders to borrow $5 million more as 
needed. Due in instalments running to 
1972, the money went to working capi- 
tal to finance new business as it ma- 
terializes, to redeem notes. 

Pinched just as hard for cash, Stolk’s 
Canco dipped into the money market, 
raised $50 million last spring, half from 
debentures, half from selling stockhold- 
ers more newly-split (4-for-1) com- 
mon. Stolk’s money raising, forced by 
high taxes’ squeeze on retained earn- 
ings, boosted Canco’s growth and im- 
provement schemes. 

The only factor distinguishing $393 
million Canco from $299 million Con- 
tinental is size. Both spew out millions 
of cans and fiber containers. Both 
build, rent and service closing ma- 
chines, compete for leadership in re- 
search. Together they dominate 80% of 
the field. On the record, Canco is the 
better performer. 

At the end of 1951, blue-chip Can- 





MANAGE: LABO 
MENT 

American Can 

(393.3) * 90 85 
Continental Can 

(299.5) 85 85 
Crane Co. (172.1) 80 85 
Babcock & Wilcox 

(107.8) 80 80 
Smith (A. 0.) (97.8)7 85 85 
Scovill Mfg. (91.6) 85 85 
Crown Cork & Seal 

(86.8) 85 80 
Revere C. & B. (64.2) 85 80 
General Cable (64.) 80 75 
Gillette (54.6) 85 85 
Calumet & Hecla 

(50.3) 80 75 


COM- STOCK- 


PUBLIC MUNIT HOLDER 


RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


80 85 90 
85 85 90 
80 75 80 
80 —_ 75 
80 85 75 
90 85 80 
85 85 80 
90 85 85 
75 80 70 
90 85 75 
80 — 75 


~ Assets in million in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. tAs of July 31, 1952. 
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co's top brass reported a 12.8% pretax 
profit margin. General Clay’s was 8%. 
Where materials and services cost the 
smaller outfit 63.9c of each sales dol- 
lar, Stolk spent 62c. Payrolls amounted 
to 25.9c for Continental, only 24.9c 
for Canco. At last year’s three-quarter 
mark, size or shrewder management or 
both reflected again to Canco’s advan- 
tage. Both reported sales up—“they 
would have been even higher,” boomed 
Clay, “had it not been for the strike 
in the steel industry.” Continental's, up 
$11.7 million to $364.8 million, re- 
turned 5.9% before taxes compared 
with $8.1% for the 1951 period. Canco 
boosted intake from $430 million to 
$478.4 million in the time. Pretax mar- 
gin was 8.7% vs. 11.6%. For the final 
quarter, profits were expected to soar 
on the wings of a 4% price hike. 

Since General Clay’s arrival two 
years ago, Continental has assumed a 
new order of combat. To decentralize 
operations Clay split divisions—metal 
container and crown caps, fiber con- 
tainers, equipment—on geographical 
lines, headed each with a new VP. 

To broaden manufacturing outlets, 
Clay is poised to spend $80 million by 
i954. Metal containers will get $35 
million, paper containers $35 million, 
$5 million will go to the Canadian divi- 
sion and $5 million on general items. 
Last August Continental upped effi- 
ciency by dumping a Cambridge, 
Mass., plastics plant which had lost 
money for months. In its place the 
company built a sixth production line, 
for $500,000, in Portland, Ore. 

As leader, Canco has long bargained 
with tin-plate makers on prices and 
quality while smaller firms tagged 
along. Although Continental grew fas- 
ter in the last decade, Stolk’s position 
is still secure, and his expansion pro- 
gram just as sound. Containers are 
bulky. The object of both companies 
is the same: save profit-cutting freight 
charges by getting closer to new pack- 
ing centers than competitors. In 1952, 
Stolk’s new locations kick embraced a 
plant in Plymouth, Fla. To be ready 
late this year, the setup will service 
citrus fruit growers, complement Can- 
co’s Tampa factory. Another plant is 
going up at Harrisburg, Pa., and, like 
Clay, Stolk is stretching out in the 
Northwest. His milk carton plant will 
employ 500, be first in the Portland 
area. A new outlet also opened at 
Stockton, Canco’s ninth in California. 

Fortunately for stockholders, Canco 
and Continental have aggressive bosses. 
But even without them, sales will auto- 
matically increase in direct relation to 
population growth. Their prosperity is 
far less flexible than Gillette’s. 

In Boston, center of the $54 million 
Gillette Company's razor blade and 
home-permanent empire, President Jo- 








seph P. Spang has one major problem. 
As long as his advertising pitch packs 
appeals, both blue blades and Toni 
Home Permanents will sell, since its 
likely men will keep shaving and wom- 
en’s hair will always be too straight to 
suit them. Whipped by a $20 million ad 
budget for all media last year, Spang’s 
nine-month gross was $92 million, up 
from $79 million. But pretax profits, 
battered by higher wages and rising 
costs, dived from 31.3% in 1951’s first 
three quarters to 27.5%. 

To plague competitors, Spang has 
access to two simple techniques other 
fabricators have not, and neither in- 
creases plant needs. He can boost 
blade output tremendously by adding a 
third shift. In cosmetics, new products 
are easily whipped up with existing 
equipment. For Spang, whose post- 
War II expansion appears to be fin- 
ished at home and abroad, manage- 
ment is routine. The rules: maintain 
quality, advertise relentlessly, sell. 
With a record of capturing about 55% 
of America’s blade market and holding 
more than half of home permanent us- 
ers to Toni, tough salesman Spang 
proved himself to be the man for the 
job. 

Red metalmen’s headaches last year 
were more troublesome. Their products 
are vital to the economy, directly re- 
sponsive to every economic breeze. Al- 
though $64 million General Cable and 
$64 million Revere parade as “inde- 
pendents,” only Scovill Manufacturing 
and Calumet & Hecla are genuinely 
free from big miner control. And since 
C&H owns mines. Scovill is the only 
one of the four totally dependent on 
open market supplies in normal times. 


To find ready outlets for its metal out- ° 


put, $363 million American Smelting 
and Refining Company owns 44.3% of 
General Cable and 36.5% of Revere. 
By membering their boards, ASR of- 
ficers Kenneth C. Brownell, Roger W. 
Straus and O. S. Straus exert impor- 
tant influence on the fabricators. 

Interlocking ownership with ASR 
presumably helps Revere and GC to 
get supplies (when materials are free), 
and ASR leadership brought good re- 
sults for both in recent years. 
Where Revere has nothing in front of 
1,286,916 common shares, GC’s capi- 
talization is saddled by $15 million in 
4% first preferred and $6.9 million in 
4% second preferred. To clean up 
senior stock, President J. R. MacDon- 
ald is gradually retiring the first and 
converting the second to common. 

In ten years to December, 1951, 
while C&H paid 59.9% of earnings out 
in dividends and Scovill mailed 64%, 
Revere stockholders got 25%, GC's 
26%. Earnings on book value for Scovill 
were 8.10%, for C&H 5.8% vs. Revere’s 
15.2% and GC’s 14.5%. Pretax profits 
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over the decade averaged 12% for C&H, 
11.6% for Scovill; Revere, 9.2%; GC, 
9.6%. 

In 1952’s first nine months, GC's 
sales, despite controls, climbed from 
$83.6 million to $84.4 million, pretax 
profits from 13.8% to 13.9%. Revere’s 
sales dropped $3.8 million but profits 
before taxes edged up to 11.9% from 
1951’s 11.7%. In the same _ period 
C&H’s President Endicott Lovell, whose 
revenues come from both mine and 
manufacturing, all but held his own in 
sales ($38.4 million to $33.2 million in 
1951). Six-month margin skidded from 
14.9% to 10.4%. Scovill’s nine-month 
performance earned 6.6% before taxes 
on $72.4 million sales, compared with 
14% on $90.2 million in the 1951 
period. 

To produce bigger tonnages of mili- 





SCOVILL’S SPERRY: 
has he not grasped ... 


tary cable, GC collected a certificate of 
necessity last year, got speeded-up 
amortization on $2.35 million expan- 
sion at Perth Amboy, N. J. Since he is 
not given to sharing thoughts with 
stockholders, whatever other plans 
MacDonald has are his secret. More 
active, Revere’s new Chairman James 
J. Russell pushed further into alumi- 
num fabricating, prepared to handle 
the light metal in his Los Angeles unit 
by 1953. Now termed America’s big- 
gest independent aluminum shaper, 
Russell promises to equip other plants 
to work the metal as soon as national 
conditions will let him. 

With a big consumer market for 
Revere Ware—copper clad pots and 
pans—Revere’s name is better know? 
than any of the four. But President 
Leavenworth P. Sperry’s Scovill prod- 
ucts undoubtedly get into more homes. 
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Well diversified through his Oakville 
(hooks, pins, paper clips, jewelry), 
Waterville (plumbing fixtures, indus- 
trial fastenings), Hamilton Beach (ap- 
pliances) and A. Schrader Son's 
(valves) divisions, Sperry can number 
thousands of products complementing 
his main line of heavy brass castings 
and strip. By 1949, when Sperry opened 
the world’s “most completely inte- 
gated” brass rolling mill in Water- 
bury his biggest post-War II expansion 
was finished. Conservative and cautious, 
Sperry’s twin bugaboos are (1) labor 
harmony (2) finding enough brass to 
supply his selling crew. Never likely to 
come up with radical ideas, the Sperry- 
Goss families, which have managed 
Scovill for most of its 100 years, give 
stockholders steady, dependable stew- 
ardship. 








SCOVILL WATERBURY EMPLOYEES: 
. . . the meaning of a socioeconomic revolution? 





Impossible to compare directly with 
the others, Lovell’s C&H last year 
stretched in two directions. With gov- 
ermmental help, the firm explored 
Michigan’s Lake Region for more cop- 
per ores, continued to dig red metal 
from mines reportedly unprofitable at 
lower prices. Holding more promise for 
investors is Lovell’s Wolverine Divi- 
sion. Copper tubing output was largely 
teplaced by brazed steel tubing. And 
Lovell converted equipment to handle 
aluminum. At his Decatur, Ala., plant, 
he tooled last year to produce steel 
shell cases for the military. 

Babcock & Wilcox, Crane and A. O. 
Smith found operations hectic in 1952. 
Only B&W’s sales increased by mid- 
year—from $74.2 million to $101 mil- 
lio—but its prepax profits sunk from 
11.6% to 7.8%. Crane’s sales were off 
$6.8 million to $194.3 million, profits 
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about halved to 5.5% from 1951’s three 
quarters. Reporting for fiscal 1952 in 
July. Milwaukee’s A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion’s earnings followed sales down. 
Revenues dropped $33 million, profit- 
spread from 1951’s 7.5% to 4.9%. 

Smith, heavy engineer to industry, 
profited less per dollar of sales in 1952 
than in any year since 1942, although 
intake was above average. With steel 
allocated, all of Smith’s well-established 
products—auto frames, oil and gas pipe, 
pressure vessels, welding equipment, 
pumps—were curtailed. Chairman Rae 
F. Bell’s Harvestore, an ultra-modern 
automatic silo, will not be mass-pro- 
duced until materials loosen. From War 
I and II experience, Bell’s workers are 
making heavy bomb casings, a low- 
profit item. 

To counteract engineer Smith’s repu- 


tation for being able to make anything 
but money, Bell shifted his industrial 
water heater unit from Toledo to Kan- 
kakee, IIl., last year. The move, not 
affecting Toledo bomber landing gear 
outfit, was aimed at coordinating do- 
mestic and industrial sales. Although 
since War II A. O. Smith has stream- 
lined sales techniques, they cannot 
compare with Crane’s smooth promo- 
tion. A maker of valves, fittings, pip- 
ing, plumbing fixtures, heating prod- 
ucts and aircraft hydraulic accessories, 
Crane also sells related goods made by 
others, which represent about 49% of 
gross. In 148 branches scattered 
through 46 states (plus 19 in nine 
Canadian provinces) Crane aims to 
provide a complete line of all but air- 
craft products which are shipped di- 
rect. Through Crane Limited, wholly- 
owned, President J. L. Holloway also 
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operates a subsidiary outfit in England. 

Most exciting Crane move-—still in 
the talk stage last year—was Holloway’s 
decision to get in on titanium output. 
Said he: “We are now on the cross- 
roads of large-scale titanium produc- 
tion.” How large will depend on gov- 
ernment decision, but Crane was pre- 
pared to spend $8 million of company 
funds for a titanium plant. Like every- 
one else after “wonder metal” profits, 
Crane claims to be close to a cheap ex- 
traction process. 

For Babcock & Wilcox, whose sales 
have increased in every postwar year 
but 1949, diversification is a must while 
the going is good. President Alfred 
Iddles reorganized his boiler division 
to incorporate marine and stationary 
boilers and specialty products; merged 
the B&W Tube Company with B&W it- 
self, without altering the tube outfit’s 
organization. Following Iddles’ $30 
million decentralization program, new 
plants recently went up in North Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Mississippi. Another is 
moving into a former Brunswick, Ga., 
shipyard. Researchers last summer, an- 
nounced B&W, had produced a com- 
pound that will eliminate deposits in 
boilers, up efficiency. 

In his search for new products, Id- 
dles does not intend to get into con- 
sumer goods. These would spread B&W 
too thin. Any new line must comple- 
ment present output of boilers, tubular 
products, refractories and process 
equipment, make full use of company 
engineering skills. Another require- 
ment: the new product he has not yet 
found must have a different demand 
cycle that will level out B&W’s ups 
and downs. Largely dependent on pub- 
lic utility demand, B&W’s backlog last 
year fell from $334 million in January 
to $315 million in August as utilities 
stopped ordering. Because of his cus- 
tomers’ tendency to buy in spurts, Id- 
dles expects orders will pick up again 
this year. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


By THE RULEBOOK, there is little to 
choose between labor relations among 
copper fabricators and can or heavy 
equipment makers. All have thousands 
of payrollers, all give worker welfare 
high priority. But while Canco, Gillette 
and A. O. Smith, for example, eased 
through 1952 with only minor brushes 
with discontent, every one of the red- 
metal outfits had a major strike. 

Three of Revere’s 11 divisions closed 
down; Scovill’s Waterbury home-plant 
employees stayed out four months; 
General Cable’s labor was idle most of 
the summer; by fall 2,000 C&H miners 
were on the street and at Decatur and 
Detroit, production halted for five 
weeks. 
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L. B. SMITH: anything but money 


Working conditions at Scovill, sited 
in thickly industrialized Connecticut 
where labor competition is high, are 
as good as any. But Lem Sperry’s atti- 
tude is not. While Sperry is willing to 
give employees whatever he thinks they 
need, his Yankee stubbornness refuses 
to give in when workers demand what 
they want through a union. Trained in 
the old school where management or- 
dered and hirelings obeyed, Sperry may 
not have grasped the meaning of Amer- 
ica’s socioeconomic revolution, i.e., that 
relationship between payrollers and 
management will be either partnership 
or open war. Although unions are heart- 
ily disliked in Scovill’s executive offices, 
wages are competitive, vacations are 
standard, fringes on the way up. But 
labor in Waterbury claims conditions 
would never have bettered without a 
militant union. 

Revere and C&H formal employee 
programs are better, yet strike results 
have been about the same. Both are 
noted for top-flight communications. 
C&H sends employee letters whenever 
anything important comes up, hands 
out weekly and monthly news organs. 
For long-service workers, a banquet is 
held annually; birthdays and anniver- 
saries are dutifully remembered. 

Just as conscientious, Revere empha- 
sizes safety through a company charac- 
ter called Joe Brasco. Foremen and 
supervisors, almost all up from the 
ranks, are grounded in human relations 
and leadership. For recreation Revere, 
C&H and Scovill all provide athletic fa- 
cilities, with orchestras and glee clubs 
in some plants. 

Among the container makers, Canco 
and Continental shadow CC&S, al- 
though the Baltimore firm comes up to 
local standards. Stolk and Clay have 
the advantage of decentralized plants, 
can suit programs to location. Canco, 


with all moves closely eyed from New 
York, boasts a generous health, welfare 
and retirement plan, stresses super- 
visory training. 

In dealing with safety, Continental 
is willing to institute schemes as fast 
as personnelmen create them, ties medi- 
cal and safety departments together. A 
nurse sits in on safety meetings, lec- 
tures on ‘health education. To build 
well-informed staffs, Clay sends white 
collar workers on plant tours, teaches 
them how the other half lives. Biggest 
point of disagreement between CIO 
Steelworkers representing most of 
Clay’s producers and management is 
geographical wage differentials. So far, 
management has been able to keep 
them, but they will become a nego- 
tiating point in the future. 

In South Boston, Gillette keeps clear 
of unions by upping wages each time 
organizers come close. It offers recrea- 
tion programs on a big scale, trips to 
the baseball games, bowling leagues, 
music. Although workers grumble at 
the lack of job security, wages and 
benefits are high. 

Heavy industrialists Crane, B&W and 
A. O. Smith have relatively fewer re- 
petitive production line jobs to worry 
about, enjoy a work load which is prob- 
ably more challenging and certainly 
more interesting than the others. In 
Milwaukee, Smith payrollers get a 
broad range of fringe benefits, includ- 
ing even polio insurance. Management 
has given United Auto Workers almost 
everything they have asked. Babcock & 
Wilcox management and unionmen re- 
cently began gathering every three 
months to thrash out problems. With 
the new set-up, productivity and mo- 
rale zoomed. Like Crane, B&O tries to 
handle grievances at the local level, 
with long range policy guided from the 


top. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CoNSIDERING the amount of vital com- 
modities they throw into the nation’s 
hardware stores, big metal fabricators 
are remarkably quiet men. Until re- 
cently, in their own eyes, their public 
was suppliers on one hand, industrial 
customers on the other. Anyone not fit- 
ting either narrow slot did not exist. 
Exceptions to this general rule have 
long been Revere and Gillette, whose 
consumer production flings them into 
contact with the hoi-poloi. From jet- 
powered advertising Gillette especially 
is universally known and Revere is 
highly respected. 

Among the others last year, slight 
glimmerings of greater public con- 
sciousness were seen, but none took 
their lights out of traditional bushels. 

To Canco and Continental the PR 
goal is dignity in the public eye, de- 
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pendability m the market place. Last 
year General Clay added a publicity 
man to his staff. Both companies pushed 
institutional advertising: These small 
beginnings seemed to imply a realiza- 
tion that the blessings of a royal repv- 
tation will not flow from their old 
taciturnity. 

By handling problems one by one as 
they arise, Scovill, C&H, B&W and 
A. O. Smith do not have bad PR. But 
for the most part, they have no pro- 
grams at all, i.e., a negative approach 
rather than a positive one. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


No ONE can say Crane Company has 
failed in community relations in Chat- 
tanooga. It never tried. 

If you ask them, plant managers 
would probably guide groups on a 
Cook’s tour. They give money to local 
charities, although few people know 
it. Their workers rarely strike. To ob- 
servers, the plumber’s buildings in the 
city’s poorer end “add nothing to the 
town’s beauty,” and the company’s local 
reputation is equally unattractive. “In 
my opinion,” sums up Tennessee house- 
wife Mrs. G. W. Smotherman, “it 
would not be a pleasant place to work.” 

Agreeing with her, the few Chat- 
tanoogans who know the firm at all, 
paint a grim picture of Crane CR. 
Mayor P. R. Olgiati, who says nothing 
against the outfit, can think of little 
for it. A secretive organization, Crane 
fosters the impression it is bossed from 
another city. Personnel are slashed 
from payrolls wholesale in slack times. 
They have no recreation facilities, 
waste no time with housing or schools, 
participate in no city betterment proj- 
ects. To top its negative citizenship 
with positive action, Crane lets workers 
rent parking space next door or walk 

































GILLETTE’S SPANG: 
nothing but money 
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to work, pays so little consideration to 
its neighbors it earns the title of being 
one of the seediest shops in town. 
Less well-known, Milwaukee’s A. O. 
Smith Corporation doesn’t hide behind 
its administration building’s stainless 
steel front. To get straight information 
into newspapers, Smith releases acci- 
dent data promptly, encourages the 


































d curious to visit it’s animated product 
F display. Through participation in com- 
4 munity drives, Smith brass is highly 
h regarded. And their concern for society 

goes farther than a good press. The 

corporation willingly hires qualified 
q Negroes supervisory jobs, is noted as 
is Wisconsin’s biggest single Negro em- 
t- ployer. 

In a similar spirit of making a town 
rs 4 better place to live, Continental Can 
" cooperates with Walla Walla govern- 
al ment, is concerned with employment 
iy problems, helped float schools bonds. 
b- In an area where all industry appar- 
he ently gets along, Con-Can is rated at 
he par. When the can maker pulled its 
~al plastics plant out of Cambridge, Ohio, 
In President Hans A. Eggerss worked at 
" getting a new payroll for the commu- 
«+ J nity, offered jobs for employees in other 
\” shops. 
>. Baltimore’s Crown Cork & Seal scores 
all, @ ‘lightly under par in overt effort, but 
R. keeps a respectable name. In a quiet 
ing @ Way, by consulting town authorities 
tle M % building or expansion, cooperating 
ne @ With newsmen and practicing an open 
om M dor policy for visitors, CC&S is ac- 
red Mm cepted. Comments one lukewarm citi- 
es. a 70, “I don’t believe it rates so high, 
ies, Dut, on the other hand, its not low.” 

mm Rated higher, Babcock & Wilcox in 
roj- Alliance, Ohio has its personnel man- 
hip @ ger George Roberts on the Board of 
cers i Education. From a widely-distributed 
valk @ house organ, participation in “Students 






in Industry Day,” and frequent open 
houses, B&W got Mrs. Catherine Mc- 
Carty’s housewifely vote as “top com- 
pany.” 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


“It don’t do them any Good, you 
know, sitting on them,” he went 
on, “Takes all the Life out of them. 
Remember that another time all of 
you. A little Consideration, a little 
Thought for Others, makes all the 


difference.” 
~Eeyore, in A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh 











































































































Iv Mannatran’s Commodore Hotel 
last April, Continental Can’s General 
ius Clay ran into metal fabricator 
stockholders’ big question. “When,” one 
ner wanted to know, “will the ex- 
pansion plan mean more dividends for 
ws?” Clay’s precise, chairmanly answer: 
‘on, I hope. 
In the 
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high-tax, swelling-market 
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squeeze, Continental like all fabricators 
hunted growth money, struggled to lift 
payouts high enough. to appease stock- 
holders, many of them, like Christopher 
Kiobin’s melancholy jackass, Eeyore, 
were beginning to think a little con- 
sideration would make all the differ- 
ence. Ironically, companies showing 
most thought for others with big divi- 
dends, followed up with hefty annual 
and interim reports, generally scored 
highest marks in intangible SR. Firms 
needing owner patience most did least 
to nurture it. 

Most pampered with money were 
Scovill’s 16,000 owners who collected 
65% of earnings from 1942 to 1951, got 
75% up to 1952’s three-quarter mark. 
A. O. Smith investers, hardened to the 
poor-relation treatment of a perfunctory 
AR and studied year-round snubbing, 





INP 


GENERAL CABLE’S PALMER: 
his stockholder relations ain't 


took in least. Smith’s per-share earnings 
doubled over ten years; dividends 
totaled a meager 16.9%. Others splitting 
profits with owners less than 50-50 in 
the last decade were Revere (24.9%), 
General Cable (26.2%) Babcock & 
Wilcox (38.02%) and Continental Can 
(43.85%). 

Biggest Canco boon to holders Jast 
year was a springtime stock split. Both 
common and preferred shares were in- 
creased 4-for-1 to bring prices down to 
the ideal $25 to $30 range, give more 
investors a chance to buy into Canco’s 
29-year dividend history. Rival Con- 
tinental gave owners growth and a 
briefer, brighter report. 

With a history of unbroken payout 
three times as long as Canco’s (97 
years), Lem Sperry’s SR consists of 
steady treatment, steady performance. 
His report was shaded last year by 
Revere’s elaborate, copper - colored 
roundup (105 pictures, top tally for the 
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industry). But Scovill’s straight talk is 
consistently adequate. Said Sperry last 
year: “The stockholder can’t expect 
much from [government] business.” 
And on labor: “Business is pestered by 
the exaggerated demands and provoca- 
tive attitude of union leaders who think 
they dominate the voters of the coun- 
try.” 

Revere’s James Russell, heckled by 
controls, turned out an optimistic fore- 
cast (“We have every confidence”) fol- 
lowed up with $1.50 dividends out of 
$3.72 earnings a share after nine 
months. 

Crane’s President Holloway, favors 
his holders with an annual prettied with 
six pages of Kodachrome promotion to 
balance a six-page summary, finds get- 
ting more money no problem. He sold 
3%% debentures, put the $20 million 
debt in front of 138,710 preferred and 
2,400,000 common shares, paved the 
way to restrict cash dividends if sales 
sour. But for stockholders, Holloway 
reserved the right to issue stock divi- 
dends. In Chicago’s meeting, owners 
added 500,000 common shares to 
Crane’s authorization for the purpose. 
Holloway warned his bosses to expect 
profits off “substantially.” He was less 
optimistic than Babcock & Wilcox Presi- 
dent Alfred Iddles, who predicted rising 
sales. But used to less return, B&W 
holders wondered if they would benefit. 
When revenues leaped $4 million in 
1950, payout was more than doubled 
from $2 to $4.50. But in 1951, although 
post-tax earnings were nearly as high, 
yield flopped back to “regular dividends 
of $2 a share.” As consolation for puny 
payouts, Iddles pointed to healthier 
working capital, costly expansion. 

If B&W holders waited for a payoff, 
they could congratulate themselves at 
having better prospects than General 
Cable’s owners. Every word stock- 
holders heard at GC’s Perth Amboy 
meeting was music until Chairman 
Palmer dropped a familiar line. Direc- 
tors were wise, thought he, in adopting 
a conservative dividend policy. (He 
was referring to a record of four divi- 
dends in ten years.) Added to poor 
payout was an even poorer report, the 
industry's worst, colorless, pictureless 
and chartless. Rather than sooth owners 
with an explanation that dividends are 
low less from poor performance than 
from demands of two preferred issues, 
Palmer chooses to ignore SR. 

At Gillette’s annual meeting, direc- 
tors were re-elected and stock option 
and retirement plans were accepted, 
just as President Spang knew they 
would be. A decade’s 57% payout, bland 
reports coupled with heavyweight con- 
sumer advertising and _ stockmarket 
popularity, were enough to. keep owners 
in line, though scarcely enough to win 
Gillette any SR bouquets. 





SOMEAHING 
WONDERFUL 
HAPPENS’ 


CIGARETS 


Biccrst brain tablet of 1952 was the 
king-sized Chesterfield, launched in 
June. Liggett & Myers’ long cigaret had 
two unique features: (1) it could be 
plugged in conjunction with the stand- 
ard Chestie, required no millions to 
promote, and (2) it brought L & M 
an extra penny per pack by special 
courtesy of OPS. Industry reactions to 
the new fag gave the tipoffs to compe- 
titive position: 

© Proud, professional American To- 
bacco shot out an immediate press re- 
lease: “The Company is not planning 
to change its principal brand to king- 
size. . . . Sales of Lucky Strike have 
made good progress since the first of 
the year.” Lucky’s “progress” consisted 
mainly of a deceleration of its skid. 
From 1948 to 1951, the toasted terror 
had slipped from 103,000,000,000 units 
to 86,000,000,000; when 1952 sales are 
tallied, Lucky will not break 80,000,- 
000,000 by much. Nevertheless, the 
weedy growth of Pall Mall and ‘Tarey- 
ton, which are responsible for the in- 
dustry’s king-sized stampede, keep 
American’s total sales well in the van 
(see Forses, Oct. 15, 1952, page 16). 

© Plugging, plug-manufacturing R. J. 
Reynolds ignored all the excitement. 
Its big standard brand, Camel, had 
loped far ahead of the ciggie caravan 
as Lucky faltered. Not only were Camel 
sales pulling away from the 110,000,- 
000,000 mark; they were producing 
before-taxes profits unmatched in the 
industry. Reynolds’ king-sized Cavalier, 
a spindly three-year-old, was fed some 
extra advertising hay to push it along. 
But among men who knew Reynolds 
Tobacco best, it was clear that Cavalier 
would never be allowed to chew up 
Camel's lush profit fodder. 

® In Philip Morris’ headquarters on 
New York’s Park Avenue, the appear- 
ance of Chesterfield’s big brother 
caused some dismay. A year before, 
junior executives had implored chair- 
man Al Lyon, the bald eagle of cigaret 
selling, to introduce a king-sized PM, 
were vetoed. The standard 70-mm 
Philip Morris was leveling off around 
45,000,000,000 with Pall Mall in its 
fire-engine red pack clanging toward 


that figure. In his determination not w 
gamble millions on an uncertain longie 
(as Liggett had done with Fatima), 
Lyon, McComas & Co. were cautiously 
testing the 85-mm Dunhill in midwest- 
ern cities. Finally, they had to take the 
plunge anyway, blew a wad of mattress 
stuffing to kick off Dunhill in 40 major 
(i.e., TV) cities. Their fingers are still 
crossed. 

© In the lower reaches of the Big Six, 
neither Lorillard nor Brown & William- 
son were lighting up any major king- 
sized conflagrations. Too small to take 
multimillion-dollar hotfoots, Brown & 
Williamson kept Kool, decided against 
reviving its king-sized, white-packaged 
hope, Life. Lorillard’s 85-mm Embassy, 
like Liggett’s Fatima and Reynolds 
Cavalier, was still a corporal’s butt in 
the matter of sales volume. So new 
president Bob Ganger transferred his 
marbles to the specialty ring. He was 
aiming his newest aggie, the filter- 
tipped Kent, at the nation’s hypochon- 
driacs. With his left hand, Ganger was 
knuckling the smallish but growing No. 
6 brand, standard-sized Old Gold. If he 
could sell sensitive smokers enough 
Kents at an insensitive 3lc a pack 
(“Removes seven times more tars and 
nicotine than any cigaret filter hereto- 
fore developed”), Ganger would be 
satisfied to let Brown & Williamson's 
Tim Hartnett keep a larger volume for 
his tipped Viceroy, which sells for 28c. 

Liggett & Myers itself had taken a 
leaf out of Lorillard’s ledger with the 
attenuated Chesterfield. President Ben 
Few was strictly after the extra cent 
brought in by the king-sized variant 
(retailers get no part of it). He needed 
the money after his ad losses on Fatima 
(see Forses, May 15, 1952, page 16). 
Few hoped that the long Chesterfield 
would light into Pall Mall’s bulging 
sales curve in a way Fatima had not. 
But even if it cut into the sales of 
Chesterfield standards instead (which 
it seems to be doing), Liggett would 
bring more revenue down to net. 

Although one quarter doesn’t make @ 
profit summer, Liggett’s September 
statement suggested that Few had 
brought off a coup. It showed a wal 


TV COMMERCIALS tell the cigaret story for 1952. Big news was Chesterfields 
kingsizer introduced in June by Perry Como (top). Once famous for “milder” 
commercials (second screen), Liggett ¢ Myers came up with a deuser (third 
screen) which promised protection to the “nose, throat and accessory organs. 
Despite its high-Nielsoned “I Love Lucy” (fourth screen), Philip Morris sales did 
not keep up to the industry pace, drove Al Lyon to such desperate claims as “You 


feel better” and “something wonderful happens.” Lyon had no 


top entry in the 


king-sized field, but neither had R. J. Reynolds, whose non-elongated Camel 


continued to hit new sales peaks. 
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MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

American (734.5)* 95 95 85 80 85 
Reynolds (577.9) 95 85 75 80 75 
Liggett & Myers 

(479.8) 85 90 80 80 80 
Philip Morris (265.1)7 85 95 85 85 90 
Lorillard (135.5) 85 90 80 80 90 
Brown & Williamson 

100—est. ) 85 90 80 80 _ 


* Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. ¢As of March 31, 1952. 





loping $1.60 per share, the best in two 
years. Liggett’s 1952 net, which had 
lagged 48c behind 1951 take at the 
half-year mark, was only 20c behind 
at the three-quarter post. With the 
heavy Christmas season still ahead of 
them, elated L & M directors declared 
the usual $1 extra and surprised every- 
body—including Wall Streeters, who bid 
Liggett common up 2% points the next 
day, 14 points by year’s end. 

As the bar charts show, Philip Mor- 
ris has replaced Liggett as the problem 
child of the cigaret equities. Its one 
major brand, a standard, has suffered 
(1) a profit-margin shrinkage along 
with every other 70-mm butt, and (2) 
a volume stall. It has no specialty item 
of consequence, like Chesterfield’s king- 
sizer or Lorillard’s Kent, to supply 
compensating pennies. PM’s “consolida- 
tin phase” is unrelieved by soaring 
85-mm sales, like those of American’s 
Pall Mall and Tareyton. Philip Morris, 
a “ladies’ smoke” with a veddy British 
name and package, might be expected 
to hold out well against the stampeding 
Pall Mall and Tareyton — also loaded 
with “distinguished” appeal for the fair 
sex. Actually, PM has gained less during 
the last seven or eight quarters than 
either Reynolds’ Camel or Lorillard’s 
Old-Gold—neither a particularly “femi- 
nine” brand. 

The one bright spot in the PM firma- 
ment is Dunhill, ts much-tested 85-mm 
brand. It enjoys the same initial ad- 
vantage which made Pall Mall quick 
to catch on—a fine old name synony- 
mous with quality. Eventually, this 
should tell in competition with such 
come-lately sports as Cavalier and Em- 
bassy. But eventualities won’t buttress 
current earnings ($3.03 for three 1952 
calendar quarters vs. $4.12 last year). 


If price controls are lifted and if front- 
running Reynolds permits a penny-a- 
pack increase, PM’s net could rebound 
quickly. Royalty fees for the Dunhill 
name may lead to a king-sized Philip 
Morris. 

In the flinty view of an old-fashioned 
banker, Reynolds’ management would 
be easily the industry’s most efficient. 
Its pretax margin is broadest, its fac- 
tories most concentrated, its labor costs 
lowest. The loss of chairman James 
Gray two months ago was a blow: 
Gray ran his show with an iron-brained 
sagacity that was, in fact, developed by 
banking training. But with manufactur- 
ing-wise John Whitaker as new chair- 
man and sales-savvied Ed Darr as new 
president, Reynolds’ right, tight crew 
does not figure to lose too much head- 
way. 

A more modern banker might note 
that Reynolds’ fortunes are perched on 
the one hump of its Camel cigaret, lack 
the long-haul diversification cushion 
provided by American Tobacco’s two 
kingsizers. These have saved the day 
for Paul Hahn while the tumbling 
Lucky Strike was being given a new 
ad slant and a new ad manager. If 
Hahn had only one big brand in his 
kitbag, Reynolds-like, his nine-months 
net would have trailed 1951’s by much 
more than 7c. Although Hahn himself 
supervised Pall Mall's upward surge—a 
rise which equals the phenomenal gains 
of Camel and Lucky Strike during and 
after War I (see chart) —he is not with- 
out his creative problems. So far, no one 
has duplicated George Hill’s flair for 
selling Luckies; the brand has done no 
climbing since his death in 1946. And 
the Pall Mall, now revolutionizing the 
cigaret market, was a Hill creation. 
Furthermore American’s key men, most 


INDUSTRY PUBLIC RELATIONS take a bad beating from commercials which get 
more far-fetched as competition gets keener (top). American Tobacco’s “Happy 
Go Lucky” pitch and “made better” strip test (second and third from top) brought 
4 more restrained touch to gasper ads but didn’t help Lucky Strike much. The 
long cigarets continued to gain, apparently for two reasons: (1) more butt for the 
money, (2) more tobacco to give a filtering effect. Taking its “tip” from the latter, 
Lorillard went whole hog with the Kent which, according to its Jonathan Blake 
(next to bottom) takes out seven times as much tar as any other. But the big 
story in cigarets was Pall Mall, now edging out Philip Morris for fourth place. 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO = 


(LUCKY STRIKE. PALL MALL. 
HERBERT TAREYTON) 


REYNOLDS Se 
(CAMEL, CAVALIER) 


LIGGETT & MYERS 
(CHESTERFIELD, FATIMA) 


PHILIP MORRIS 
(PHILIP MORRIS, DUNHILL) 


LORILLARD SS See 
(OLD GOLD, EMBASSY, KENT) 







































ONLY R. J. REYNOLDS’ 1952 earnings (black) were ahead of 1951’s (gray) 
at the third quarter. American's and Lorillard’s were slightly behind. Lig- 
gett's, 40c behind 1951 at the half, closed to a 20c deficit by September. 
Philip Morris lagged by 87c in June, $1.09 after three quarters. 








veterans of Buck Duke’s Tobacco Trust, 
are pressing retirement age. When all 
this is said, the fact remains that Amer- 
ican Tobacco is the only possessor of 
three big puffers, has a seasoned, all- 
around adman-administrator capable of 
building a brand new management 
when the old pros fade away. 
Lorillard, oldest of the tobacco com- 
panies, has the youngest president. Ex- 
adman Bob Ganger is not only demon- 
strating moxie in keeping Old Gold ris- 
ing and taking extra profits from guilt- 
complex puffers via Kent, but is spear- 
heading a thorough management over- 
haul as well. To convert his king-sized 
Embassy from a liability, (see Fores, 
May 15, 1952, p. 16) he used a 
“triple-shot” technique in radio, TV 
and point-of-sale promotion — plugging 
Kent, Embassy and Old Gold in the 
same format. In a year he has reduced 
the proportion of low-margin cigars and 
chaw from 18% to 17% of revenue and 
added the high-margin Kent. For 25 
years Lorillard has been looking for the 
kind of volume that makes the Big 
Three (American, Reynolds, Liggett) 
widows-and-orphans equities. With the 
odds stacked against Old Gold and 
Embassy so far, he may be going over- 
board expecting volume from his filter- 
fag (“To the one-third of smokers who 
are sensitive smokers we market Kent”). 
Even the remarkable first year of this 
well-plugged novelty—possibly 1,500,- 
000,000 units—is no great smoke signal 
even in the specialty market, where 
Kools have breasted 10,000,000,000. 
And as volume goes up, that outlandish 
Kent price will have to come down. 
Sales-wise Ben Few has given Lig- 
gett a new management deal. He has 
pre-empted the “hard sell” technique at 
a time when Lucky Strike is experi- 








menting with a soft or at least medium 
sell, reversing the former order of 
things. Under him, public, community 
and stockholder relations have perked 
up. From the standpoint of money 
management, his gambit with the giant 
Chesterfield paid off: his third quarter 
showed the greatest relative improve- 
ment among the top five. His profit ad- 
vantage will disappear when OPS does; 
but based on 1951-52, Few can be 
expected to meet that when it comes. 

Brown & Williamson, whose 10c 
bug dusters (remember Avalon and 
Wings?) once had the great George 
Hill shaking under his fishing felt, has 
been wary of crossing cigarets with the 
big leaguers. Its hypochondriac entry, 
Viceroy, is being threatened by Kent. 
And its Raleigh, the only going pre- 
mium brand to keep going since the 
days of silk flags and ballplayers’ pic- 
tures, loses most of its profits to pots, 
pans and bridge tables. Kool has a 
stranglehold on the weed beaters who 
like to refrigerate their taste buds. But 
until Tim Hartnett’s British owners 
(and a heavy debt load) permit him to 
try his hammer on a non-specialty coffin 
nail, his operation and his profits will 
remain grimly marginal. 

On the strictly financial front, only 
Reynolds was ahead of its 1951 earn- 
ings record as of September (by 2c). 
With Reynolds also standing to gain 
most when and if EPT is killed, Rey- 
nolds B actually did gain most on the 
Big Board as last autumn’s wave of 
defensive switching hit the market. The 
change: from 32 to 43. All the other 
cigarets were slightly behind last year’s 
earnings except Philip Morris, which 
was a lot behind. Nevertheless, all four 
were riding the defensive bandwagon 
toward 1952’s close, with quotes higher 
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than year’s opening. Most striking re. 
coveries belonged to Liggett and Amer. 
ican. Liggett, down to 61 after a dis. 
mal first half, was flirting with 76; 
American had sunk to 54% after a $50 
million dilution of equity in March, was 
back up to 65. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


ALTHOUGH cigaretmen always furnish a 
management story, their labor relations 
change little from year to year. The 
public sees cigaret mongering as a 
Hashy, exciting, offensive display; but 
the actual manufacture of little white 
slavers is a changeless routine, damp- 
ened by high-humidity control and 
overlaid with years of leaf dust. Unlike 
the loyalty of smokers, which is sub- 
ject to switch without notice, that of 
cigaret workers transcends worldly con- 
siderations of low pay and dull monot- 
ony, makes employers’ lot almost 
problemless. 

With labor costs running at only 
9-11% of manufacturer’s net price, there 
is little managerial resistance to doing 
the little things that may help worker 
morale. 

In a fairly uniform industry, with 
virtually no layoffs to disturb anyone, 
Philip Morris is more “modern” in its 
approach than the others: scientifically 
pasteled walls, dressed-up communica- 
tions, etc. R. J. Reynolds, the big tra- 
dition in Winston-Salem, is a bit more 
folksy and inspirational than most. It 
regiments one week of vacations, lets 
workers select their other week’s res- 
pite. This does not make Reynolds any 
less businesslike than American To- 
bacco, which vacates like clockwork- 
one week in July, one in December. 
Reynolds’ closer employee tie is pre- 
served by the fact that it boasts indus- 
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BIG ED DARR, Reynolds sales chief, be- 
came president when James Gray died. 
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’s only non-unionzed  cigaretteries. 

It is, of course, significant that all 
gasper factories are located in the 
South, where employees are “definitely 
milder.” With GE and the atomic 
energy program getting into the Louis- 
ville labor market, this advantage will 
tend to diminish for those ciggie com- 
panies who operate in the City by the 
Falls (all except Liggett and 
Reynolds). 

With no one outfit holding a psycho- 
logical edge, the Big Six’s labor rela- 
tions ratings— unchanged from last 
years—reflect simple differences in 
plant attractiveness and newness more 
than basic divergencies in LR approach. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LIKE OTHER industrialists, but some- 
what more tentatively, cigaretmakers 
have tried their hands at public rela- 
tions. In a sense, this is a contradiction 
in terms—most cigaret claims being the 
essence of bad public relations. 

For American Tobacco’s Paul Hahn, 
this is something of a paradox. His cur- 
rent ad pitch—“made better to taste 
better"—is a good, reasonable one from 
a PR standpoint, a dubious one from 
that of sales. But his big, seasoned 
organization does a good job on special- 
ized publics like farmers. Philip Morris 
and more lately Liggett have done 
vigorous press-relating involving junkets 
for journalists in one category or an- 
other. Lorillard employs counsel to 
publicize management speeches, exploit 
its historic position as the nation’s first 
tobacco manufactory. Reynolds is per- 
haps the least active in this respect, 
although its successful plant tour pro- 
gram impinges on public relations as 
well as sales promotion. 

There is not much that cigaretmakers 






































































































































BEN FEW, Liggett chief, lengthened 
Chesterfield when Fatima fatigued. 
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PALL MALL IN PARTICULAR, and king-sizers in general, were here to stay. The 
big red brand’s sales growth, plotted semi-logarithmically against the growth 
years of Camel (1914-1928) and Lucky Strike (1917-1931), shows it to be a real 
long gainer. If War II hadn't stopped Pall Mall advertising, the brand’s growth 
would surely have exceeded the initial climb of the two standard Burley blends. 


can do to counteract the public feeling 
that their commercials are preposterous, 
so long as they want to sell lots of 
smokes—an ambition which seems to re- 
quire preposterous commercials. 

The industry could use a little public 
sympathy. Unlike excise taxes on 
jewelry and automobiles, the 8c-a-pack 
levy on cigarets must be prepaid under 
a federal stamp setup practically un- 
changed since Lincoln was president. 
And stamp inventories cost money to 
finance—from around $400,000 a year 
in the case of Lorillard to $1.5 million 
for Big (American) Tobacco. Com- 
panies with outside PR counsel have 
drummed up some publicity on this, 
but for the most part cigaretmen com- 
plain to each other. And their Wash- 
ington mouthpieces—which could still 
be important despite Dwight — are as 
timid and sparse as their commercials 
are brassy and numerous. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





SOME CITIZENS of Louisville, Kentucky 
are now aware that Philip Morris’ new 
green-leaf stemmery is located near the 
cabbage patch where author Kate Wig- 
gins placed her fictional “Mrs. Wiggs.” 
Despite the unfavorable association of 
cabbage and tobacco leaves, PM al- 
lowed this fact to become known when 
it opened the new stemmery. Lyon, 
McComas & Co. staged a Chamber of 
Commerce-type shindig in the Brown 
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Hotel and even brought in a Pullman- 
load of New York bankers to lend dig- 
nity to the doings. 

Only a month before, a Forses sur- 
vey had disclosed how little the average 
Louisvillian knew about the four ciga- 
retmakers in town (American Tobacco, 
Lorillard, Brown & Williamson, Philip 
Morris). Although the four employ 
about 11,500 Kentuckians, even local 
leaders knew only that they (1) cooper- 
ate splendidly on fund drives (2) 
seem to discourage city committee work 
by their own people and (3) are con- 
sidered “good places to work.” 

There are cogent reasons why tobacco 
companies might not desire too much 
“community visibility.” One is the fact 
that their workers are among the lowest 
paid in industry. Another is a stand- 
offish attitude which stems from com- 
petitive secrecy and the Anti-trust Divi- 
sion’s recurrent growl of “collusion.” 
Still, R. J. Reynolds stages almost 
80,000 abbreviated plant tours each 
year without giving away any secrets. 
Liggett, in Richmond and Durham, is 
No. 2 in the plant tour parade—and the 
competition still isn’t sure how much 
of their leaf is processed by expensive 
stemming or how much by inexpensive 
“thrashing.”* American Tobacco and 
Lorillard are comparatively reluctant to 
let strangers tramp through any parts 
of their plants. 

Despite this lingering backwardness 
about coming forward, the ciggie 





biggies are respected in a vague way by 
those few who know anything at all 
about them. Reports one Richmond in- 
dustrial consultant: “American and 
Philip Morris set the pattern for indus- 
try in this area.” Others, including 
a newspaper editor and a large mer- 
chant, said substantially the same thing 
to ForsBes’ surveyor. One Richmond 
reason is the annual Tobacco Festival, 
in which Philip Morris and American 
play leading roles. In Durham, Liggett 
enjoys goodwill partly because it has 
brought down its big-city radio person- 
alities to thrill the locals. (American 
has brought its Hit Paraders to Rich- 
mond also.) 

In three of the four big tobacco 
towns—Louisville, Richmond, Durham 
—the average man’s reaction goes some- 
thing like this: “Good companies. . . 
they just don’t make much of a splash 

. . pretty good places to work, I 
hear.” In the fourth town, Winston- 
Salem, where Reynolds is almost en- 
tirely concentrated, the situation is 
quite different. Reynolds products, all 
the way from the rampaging Camel 
cigaret to Days Work plug, are the 
town’s tradition. (W-S has been known 
at various times as “Plug City,” “Tobac- 
co City,” “Camel City.”) Reynolds em- 
ploys more colored citizens than any 
other cigaretmaker—half the 12,000 
regulars and almost all the 4,500 sea- 
sonal hands—and its community rela- 
tions still savor of the old plantation 
days. 

For a variety of reasons which would 
take a psychologist rather than a labor 
relations expert to explain, cigaret 
workers are poor but happy, low-paid 
but loyal. This one fact makes all the 
difference between good and bad in 
the closely-related matter of local cor- 
porate reputations. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





WITH CIGARET net compressed danger- 
ously close to dividend requirements by 
the OPS price ceilings, stockholder re- 
lations become more important than 
ever. But last year the tobacco twirlers 
managed to hold their own with their 
owners, continued a program of in- 
vestor cultivation which is less brassy 
than their consumer advertising and a 
good deal more effective. 

Most stockholder-conscious over the 
long years has been American Tobacco. 
It would take a major catastrophe for 
AT’s directors (who are also its officers) 
to cut the dividend, although snow- 
balling debt suggests that this might 
not be a bad idea. Big Tobacco sells 
its own 75,000 owners Lucky Strikes 
with “made better” pamphlets and bak- 
sheesh cartons, pays out a respectable 
67% of earnings (based on 1942-51) 





and goes to some trouble to answer 
stockholder inquiries. In suave, diplo- 
matic Paul Hahn American has a presi- 
dent who can handle himself on the 
annual meeting witness stand. 

American’s only difficulty during 
1952 came from minority stockholders 
of subsidiary Cuban Tobacco (La Co- 
rona cigar). Because American had 
been collecting 5% interest on Cuban 
bonds, somewhat over the going rate 
of 3% or so, the 10% minority felt it was 
being bilked of preferred and common 
dividends. The militant minority got 
itself one director on Cuban’s five-man 
board, still suffers from preferred ar- 
rears and no common dividends. 

The most vigorous effort to achieve 
stockholder support since War II has 
been staged by Philip Morris. Born 
more out of necessity than desire, PM’s 
program has been kept at a high level 
by finance-conscious president Oliver 
Parker McComas. Picked by chairman 
Al Lyon to tidy up the company’s ad- 
ministration, McComas broke in 1947 
with the bleak, black-and-white pattern 
of annual reportage, has since led his 
own industry and most others in tum- 
ing out the financial equivalent of a 
DeMille production number. Publicity 
counsel Ben Sonnenberg, hired to help 
sell cigarets, makes plenty of hay with 
bankers and financial writers as well; 
SR man Henry Dalby, hired to help sell 
stockholders, claims he sells cigarets, 
too. With all this, McComas’ only 
worry is the number of widows and 
orphans who don’t know they own a 
piece of PM and don’t get his beautiful 
annual report. Some 14% of the com- 
pany’s shares are registered in names of 
banks and fiduciary nominees, plus the 


OILS 


Ir 1952 was not the best year on 
record for the petroleum industry, it 
was still a good one by any standard. 
Twelve months ago, experts predicted a 
5% to 7% increase in 1952 oil demand. 
Actually the increase was closer to 3%. 
For a short period consumption even 
slipped a jot behind the insatiable sop- 
up of 1951. 

With demand up 48% from 1946 to 
1951 (73% since 1941) all signs point 
to a slowdown in growth. Oil's biggest 
boosts stemmed from railroad dieseliza- 
tion and home heating. Now, with most 
conversions completed, predicts Gulf’s 
crisp fast-moving president, Sidney A. 
Swensrud, the 7% to 10% annual growth 
rate will probably slow down to a brisk 
8% to 5% pace. The usually optimistic 
Bureau of Mines still projects a 6.6% 
hike for 53, but the more conservative 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
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usual floating 10% in brokers’ accounts, 
As reported last year, Liggett & 
Myers is coming farther out of the 
woods on its SR, as partly evidenced by 
the jazzed-up format of its latest annual 
report. Lorillard’s relatively great di. 
versification and resultingly low profit 
margin puts its stock at a disadvantage 
(it’s the only Big Five common which 
sells below book value). Hence the 
managerial stewards of the country’s 
oldest tobacco outfit have made special 
overtures to the financial community 
over the years. Lorillard’s annual re- 
port, for example, is usually right up 
there with Phillip Morris’. 

As in its dealings with banks and job- 
bers, R. J. Reynolds’ relations with 
stockholders are brisk and businesslike. 
Its proxy form, like its annual report, is 
terse and not very informative. Al- 
though the top men and their kinfolk 
consider dividends as distinctly secon. 
dary to overall corporate health, their 
10-year payout average of 67% is gen- 
erous enough. 

The smallest of the Big Six, Brown & 
Williamson, usually rates minimum 
comment in this space. This may not 
be true indefinitely. Although no con- 
firmation is forthcoming from the com- 
pany, its stock, now completely owned 
by British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, may eventually find its way to 
the U.S. exchanges. B & W is presently 
saddled with a Met. Life loan of around 
$30 million, tracing to War II when the 
British owners mortgaged the company 
to raise dollars. When this millstone is 
thrown off six or eight years hence, 
American investors may be given 4 
chance to buy into Kool, Viceroy and 
Raleigh. 


America cuts that figure just in half. 
Yet the $4,000,000,000 pumped into 
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MANAGE: LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 

(4,707.0) * 95 95 95 95 95 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 

(1,800.5) 90 90 95 90 90 
Socony-Vacuum 

(1,792.5) 90 90 90 85 90 
Texas Co. (1,549.4) 90 85 75 80 90 
Gulf (1,511.6) 90 80 85 90 85 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 

(1,365.6) 90 90 90 85 90 
Cities Service (972.7) 90 90 90 85 90 
Sinclair (880.0) 90 85 85 85 85 
Shell (792.2) 90 95 95 85 90 
Phillips Petroleum 

(779.6) 90 95 95 90 90 
Atlantic Refining 

(481.5) 85 90 85 85 85 
Union Oil of Calif. 

(381.3) 85 85 90 85 90 
Sun (379.0) 85 85 90 90 90 
Pure (331.5) 85 80 85 80 85 
Tidewater Associated 

(328.1) 85 80 80 85 85 
Continental (312.1) 90 90 90 95 90 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. 








expansion last year hardly bespeaks a 
spirit of gloom and dejection. Over half 
the money flowed into exploration and 
production, while the rest pushed up 
refineries, strung pipes, boosted re- 
search, built tankers, storage tanks and 
petrochemical plants and expanded 
marketing facilities. And government 
bureaus still cry for greater reserve 
production capacity, for more reserve 
refining facilities. 

With a few notable exceptions such 
as Gulf and Phillips, nine-month earn- 
ings trailed 1951’s. Profit margins 
slipped as higher labor and materials 
costs pressed against controlled prices. 
While 274% depletion allowances 
helped, taxes still cut deep. The two 
big strikes of 52, oil and steel, took 
their toll too. The oil walkoff, however, 
had its brighter side, helped alleviate 



















OIL WELLS ON CALIFORNIA-OWNED BEACHLAND: 


burdensome inventories in the mid-con- 
tinent area. But the steel strike put 
heavy fuel oil prices on the skids again 
as storage tanks overflowed. 


MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRY LEADER Standard of Jersey 
managed to keep earnings a jump 
ahead of last year until the third quar- 
ter. But the lower volume of business 
precipitated by the steel tieup threw 
nine-month figures 20c behind the 
previous year’s—still of near record pro- 
portions. 

Jersey's operations are so far-flung 
that affiliates take opposite courses to 
achieve the same end of bigger profits. 
Creole in Venezuela, for example, 
raised prices when U. S._ tariffs 





dropped. But Imperial, on the other 
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hand, lowered prices when the Cana- 
dian dollar jumped to a premium over 
the U. S. Greenback. 

But as Humble completed its $245 
million 1952 expansion program, as 
Creole began a three-year $35 million 
program to double its Venezuelan re- 
finery capacity, as Ethyl opened its 
new $50 million antiknock compound 
plant, and the English Esso refinery 
completed its first full year while Im- 
perial began to expand its Regina, Sas- 
katchewan works, parent Jersey found 
its Middle Eastern eggs at a slow boil. 

Before the Presidential campaign, the 
government decided to use a cartel re- 
port that had long banged around 
Washington. The report contained noth- 
ing that Congress had not probed long 
ago. But nevertheless, at a cost of mil- 
lions whether they win or lose, Stan- 
dards of Jersey and California, Texas 
Company, Socony-Vacuum and Gulf 
found themselves in court. The same 
companies the State Department had 
wedged into foreign production and the 
same managements that had cooperated 
at the government’s behest to solve the 
oil shortages of War II and post-Iran 
were now the bétes noires of American 
industry. In a back-handed way, the 
charges were a compliment to the com- 
panies’ efficiency in operating profitably 
around the world. 

Strictly minding his domestic fires, 
conservative Sun’s Joseph N. Pew, Jr. 
had his own views on global opera- 
tions: “We do not contemplate enter- 
ing oil production abroad because it 
involves extraordinary risks with no as- 
surance of extraordinary profits.” Sun 
also showed one of the sharper earnings 
reclines of the year, despite its $110 
million expansion program. Major ef- 
forts included an extensive drilling 
program, a small new refinery at Sarnia, 
Ontario, petrochemical facilities and 
four new 30,000-ton tankers. To com- 
pensate stockholders for miserly divi- 
dends, the Pew management distrib- 
uted 8% in stock. 

Distributing less stock (4%) but 
more money was Mellon-traditioned 
Gulf. Upping production by half at its 
50%-owned Burgan field in Kuwait, 
Gulf was able to notch 4.4% higher 
earnings at nine months with a $4.31 
figure. Constantly building for the 
future, the company continued its mul- 
ti-million-dollar development program 
at its Canadian Pincher Creek gas field, 
despite only long-term hopes for the 
gas’ export. But these millions were 
only a fraction of the $200 million the 
company drilled into expansion. An- 
other $12 million Gulf poured into test 
tubes. It came out in the form of a 
new motor flush, a fuel system condi- 
tioner, a new jet engine lube and a 
radical metal-cutting development. 
Long an industry stepchild, Socony- 








THE OIL YEAR'S big domestic event was a spring strike of 
90,000 refinery workers, which cut commercial aviation gas 
30%, produced spot shortages like the one pictured, but left 
the CIO Oil Workers Internationa! with less than extor- 
tionist power. In foreign fields an old international extor- 


Vacuum now pushes its global opera- 
tions quite as dexterously as Gulf. If 
the company had not sold $100 million 
in new stock, nine-month net per 
share would also be on the plus side. 
But with the new stock, Socvac was 
just another also-ran. 

In the Western Hemisphere alone, 
last year, S-V piped $250 million into 
capital expenditures. After the high- 
powered expansion of post-War II, the 
new money was a must. One big result 
of the drilling program is the company’s 
strong position in Saskatchewan. Al- 
ready bits have tapped oil in four 
separate places in the Swift Current 
area. And with a next-decadish point 
of view the company, like Sun, is prob- 
ing the Athabasca tar sands in north- 
eastern Alberta. The sands contain the 
largest known untapped oil reserve in 
the world—deposits three to ten times 
as large as the total reserves in the 
United States. The big problem is ex- 
tracting the crude economically. 

A jot below S-V in capital expendi- 
tures was Standard of California. Cali- 
fornia poured out $240 million last 
year, $150 million for exploration and 
production. Still, West Coast companies 
like California and Union Oil are un- 
able to keep pace with the surging de- 
mand for petroleum products in their 
operational area. California’s 50% 
owned affiliate, Caltex, has partially 
solved the problem. The foreign com- 
pany now ships 20,000 barrels a day 
from its Sumatran fields. And Cal's 
activity in Western Canada promises 
more oil for import. 

Sharing in Caltex and Middle East- 
ern ventures is 50-year-old Texas Com- 
pany, the only oiler to market in all 48 
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states. Unlike Standard of Cal, Texas 
had trouble keeping up with 1951’s tor- 
rid earnings pace, nine-months’ figures 
down llc to $4.69—still good enough 
to increase the quarterly payout from 
65c to 75c. And despite gruff Chairman 
W. S. S. Rodgers’ pessimistic state- 
ments about the Williston Basin, his 
company, one of the firstest there with 
the mostest, has already reaped one 
field, is exploiting an interest in an- 
other. 

Conservatively capitalized (no debt, 
no preferred) Tidewater also struck it 
rich in much-publicized Williston. 
Quarterbacking a team including itself, 
Atlantic Refining, Ohio Oil and Colum- 
bian Carbon, the company struck pay- 
dirt in Saskatchewan and termed the 
find “most important.” Significant also 
was the effect of the disastrous pro- 
tracted strike at the Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey refinery which clobbered first-quar- 
ter earnings. 

Like other eastern operators, Atlan- 
tic Refining took its lumps in the third 
quarter, saw good mid-year figures less 
than satisfactorily enhanced. But capi- 
tal expenditures continued apace, with 
$100 million piled on top of the steady 
post-War II flow. Biggest results 
showed up in sharply higher gas and 
oil production, as the company drove 
toward better integration. 

Behind brilliant globe-gamboling W. 
Alton Jones, Cities Service also sports 
one of the better recent-years records. 
Earningswise, however, 1952 was not 
one of them. Still less integrated than 
most, CS is vulnerable to EPTaxes 
(when earned) and any dip in the 
spread between crude and marketing 
prices. But if the company is relatively 
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tionist received a mysterious visit from Cities Service prexy 
Alton Jones. Rival American oilmen would have worried 
about a possible Jones deal for Mohammed Mossadegh's 
crude—except that Cities Service didn’t have the refinery 
capacity to handle much of it, even at a desperation price. 


poor in production, its 14 trillion cubic 
feet of gas represent one of the largest 
holdings in the industry; and the con- 
pany owns a 31% equity in oil-tch 
Richfield. CS’s 10,000,000 acres of 
leaseholds may hold some answers to 
its problems. 

With practically the same problems, 
and also with an interest in Richfield, 
is Sinclair.-And like CS, Sinclair's net 
trotted behind 1951 figures (barring 
the capital gains on the sale of Colo- 
rado Interstate stock). In its drive for 
more production—a change from Harry 
Sinclair's onetime theory that refining 
profits are enough—the company 
brought in its first Canadian well, 
though little emphasis is laid above the 
border. Sinclair’s Venezuelan affiliate 
pumped harder, but more oil than 
profits flowed therefrom. To gain 4 
toehold in the rapidly expanding petro- 
chemical field, Sinclair incorporate 
subsidiary Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., be 
gan shipments of light and heavy odor- 
less solvents to the paint industry. 

Also incorporating its test tubes- 
with Brea Chemicals—was Union Oil of 
California. Like Standard of Cal, Union 
Oil is concerned about the 78,000-bar- 
rel daily crude deficit on the Wet 
Coast. Well above average exploratory 
success during the year helped but 
didn’t solve the problem. Coast com 
panies think a hike in crude prc 
would help more. With an eye on the 
10-year 61% rise in gasoline demand, 
Union Oil placed a new $9 million cat 
cracker on stream. The Los Angeles 
plant will give the company another 
7,600 barrels of premium motor fuel, 
1,400 barrels of avgas to market 
day as Union Oil maintains its strong 
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0N THE FINANCIAL FRONT Standard Oil of Indiana made 
news with a $140 million debenture issue, which kept Assis- 
tant Treasurer Rufer busy with his multiple (20x) pen. The 
proceeds enabled Stanolind to plan the first refinery in the 


third place on the Pacific Coast front. 

As much in the water as on the 
beach is Pure Oil, with extensive off- 
shore leases. It only needs a govern- 
ment with which to do business. But a 
couple of specks of land in the Gulf— 
Rollover and Eugene islands—have al- 
ready made the company an important 
factor in the natural gas business, with 
sales 75% above 1951. Pure further 
strengthened itself last year with $50 
million in capital outlays and the 
merger of Hickok Oil with its 1,800 
marketing outlets in Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Smaller but more ambitious Contin- 
ental laid out even more. Long strong 
in production, the company continued 
its active efforts to build up reserves. 
With less than 2% of the industry’s 
production, Continental maintains 5.7% 
of the seismograph crews which bounce 
blasts off underground rock. But the 
company mended other fences too. For 
the first time, the company began mer- 
chandising tires and accessories. And 
on the petrochemical front, Continental 
purchased the big synthetic detergent 
plant of Stepan Chemical and inaugu- 
rated a program to triple its own Bal- 
timore plant output. 

Although a bigger chemical factor, 
Phillips (see Forges, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 
12) made the best showing with an- 
other trump, natural gas. Already own- 
ing the largest gas reserves in the in- 
dustry, the company brought in the one 
to two trillion cubic foot Chocolate 
Bayou field in Texas. Despite a less- 

an-sensational third quarter, nine- 
months’ net edged up to $3.89 from a 
profitable $3.74 the year before. If any- 
thing is going wrong, no one from 
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Boots Adams on down will admit it— 
even to himself. In July alone, com- 
pany officials stashed away almost 
42,000 shares of Phillips stock. 

Neck-and-neck with high-flying Phil- 
lips in the lab is conservatively-run 
Shell (see Forses, April 1, 1952, p. 
18). Shell could not keep pace in take- 
home pay, but new sulfur recovery 
units at Houston, Texas and Jumping 
Pound, Alberta, as well as a new agri- 
cultural chemicals division formed from 
the purchased Julius Hyman and Com- 
pany, form the base of better future 
profits through chemistry. But the com- 
pany is also keeping its nose to the 
ground, particularly good Williston 
earth. An early producer in the basin, 
Shell is already collecting crude from 
two separate fields. 

First to place a refinery in this new 
oil-rush territory is Standard of Indiana. 
Part of the proceeds from Indiana’s 
$139.6 million debenture sale will go 
into a 80,000-barrel-a-day plant at 
Mandan, North Dakota. But if a lower 
net were not enough to occupy com- 
pany brass, the FTC continued its run- 
ning attack on Indiana. The question is 
who should decide what. is “good faith” 
in fair pricing. Like the international 
companies, domestic operators such as 
Shell and Indiana had their legal hands 
full. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





Last YEAR, like the month of March, 
petroleum industry labor relations came 
in like a lion and went out like a 
lamb—and once more proved that them 
as has gits. Already the best paid seg- 
ment of American labor, oil workers 
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Williston Basin. But refineries don’t create the profits crude 
does. Like all the other majors Shell Oil, which broke open 
Williston, had bareback shooters over the Gulf of Mexico 
in addition to its fur-bundled geologists in frosty Williston. 


hiked their pay from a $2.10 an hour 
average to $2.25 plus 6 and 12c shift 
differentials. 

In addition to fat checks, oil workers 
garnered generous collections of fringes 
and pats on the head. Even legalistic 
Texas Company installed a new labor 
relations director last year. But while 
Texas has a fine health program and 
distributes liberal pensions, it still 
plays follow the leader and carries its 
legalism over into human relations. 

Like Texas Company, Cities Service 
bent its neck to its labor relations pro- 
gram last year. The company, still in 
the throes of its switch from a utility 
to an oil, has at least standardized its. 
personnel and labor relations. Its em- 
ployee magazines are among the best; 
and its educational fund for employee 
children is one of the most generous. 

Other companies, like Shell, Sinclair, 
Union Oil of California and Standards 
of California and Jersey place more 
emphasis on the training and education 
of the employees themselves. 

Lack of an adequate training pro- 
gram for Pure Oil's middle-echelon 
supervisors has been a source of much 
cf the company’s labor woe. Standard of 
Indiana reaches these men through its 
organized oral communications program 
that starts from top brass and sifts 
down. Atlantic Refining achieves the 
same results through regular foremen’s 
meetings and dinners. With an only 
slightly better communications program 
than Pure, Gulf rolls out a slick house 
organ, an overly-technical employee 
annual report and little more. Union Oil 
has better policies than Gulf or Pure, 
but the ideas work out stuffily in 
practice. 





Over the last year Socony-Vacuum, a 
pioneer in overseas labor relations, has 
tried to coordinate its training program 
on a country-wide basis in the United 
States. Object: to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of its information services. 

But still at the top of the LR heap 
are Phillips and Standard of Jersey with 
almost cradle-to-grave security and ser- 
vices for employees. And it was Phillips 
and Jersey which showed up best when 
the labor chips were down. 

Tide Water played the introduction 
to trouble with a bitter three-month 
strike at its 80,000-barrel Bayonne re- 
finery. Company brass insisted on 
management prerogatives; and the in- 
dependent union, under the leadership 
of an old-time agitator, liked its liberties 
enough to walk out. At the strike’s 
close, the workers received exactly what 
they could have had without a strike. 

The introduction continued on an 
ominous note when Pure Oil, long the 
Peck’s bad boy of petroleum labor re- 
lations, suffered a walkout at its Neder- 
land, Texas, refinery over a dispute in- 
volving marine engineers. Pure has a 
long history of labor trouble in rough, 
tough Toledo—in contrast to Sun’s 
peaceful operations there. But hitherto, 
operations at the Smith Bluff refinery at 
Nederland had been relatively quiet. 

Meanwhile the main act was shaping 
up in the background. Late in 1951 the 
OWIU (CIO), the AFL and 16 inde- 
pendent oil unions formed a united 
front to demand a 25c-an-hour increase 
and shift differentials. As they always 
had, negotiations began on the local 
level. This time, however, they fizzled. 

O. A. Knight, the OWIU’s velvet- 
tongued iron head, set up a clamor of 
national strike threats while government 
officials asked their disapproval on 
grounds of national emergency. 

Standard of Jersey, long a top-flight 
humanizer of labor relations, broke the 
united front momentarily when it made 
peace with the big independent union 
at its Bayonne refinery. But Knight 
closed ranks and again began to push 
the dispute up to the national level. 

The companies protested vigorously. 
They had always negotiated on a plant- 
by-plant basis. Only Sinclair even wrote 
a company-wide contract; and to nego- 
tiate as an industry was anathema. Oil- 
men looked at the union-ridden steel 
and coal industries and shuddered. 

Rockefeller had boosted independent 
unions as early as 1914. Since that day 
the unions had declared their inde- 
pendence of company influence. But it 
was still easier to deal with the inde- 
pendents than the power-hungry na- 
tional unions. 

O. A. Knight had different ideas. His 
OWIU had grown from a small AFL 
unit in the 80s to the largest bargain- 
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CITIES SERVICE personnelman asked 
about danger signs, while the interna- 
tional majors found one—a cartel suit 
brought by the U. S. government 


ing unit in the industry, claiming 
100,000 members. If Knight could 
make the WSB handle the oil dispute 
as a unit, he would approach par with 
Phil Murray and John L. 

WSB tried an in-between course, or- 
dered Sinclair and Standard of Indiana— 
both with records of good LR—to 
appear as test cases. But with WSB 
prestige at low ebb after the steel case, 
the companies refused. 

The best case for the companies 
came from labor itself. Rasped AFL 
spokesman Ellsworth Bundy: “The pur- 
pose behind Knight’s ideas in creating 
a ‘united front’ is principally the form- 
ing of a single powerful union in the 
refining industry . . . to be his inter- 
national union.” J. A. Brownlow, Presi- 
dent of the AFL Metal Trades Depart- 
ment joined his voice to Bundy’s, 
branded Knight’s disputes as “pseudo 
and ersatz,” and an attempt to foist in- 
dustry-wide bargaining on the industry. 
Added Brownlow: “The workers in the 
oil fields in Illinois have different prob- 
lems from the workers in oil fields of 
Texas and Pennsylvania.” 

Despite these blasts and counter- 
blasts, Knight called his “united front” 
out on April 30. At the last moment an 
independent tried to settle with Indiana 
Standard’s Sugar Creek Refinery for 15c 
an hour plus 6 and 12c shift premiums. 
Under pressure, the union backed down 
and the strike was on. But still Knight 
was able to close down only a third of 
industry capacity. 

Then the AFL and independents 
took a final crack at Knight and 
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knocked him off his ambitious, high 
horse. Two non-struck units, Standard 
of California’s independent union and 
Phillips’ AFL organization at Borger, 
Texas, reached identical agreements, It 
was the same settlement that Indiana’s 
Sugar Creek men refused. And these 
contracts supplied the pattern for the 
rest of the oil industry. 

After a six-weeks’ strike, Knight's 
men got exactly what workers on regu. 
lar payrolls received—an offer made by 
many companies even before the strike 
began. A deflated Knight squirmed: 
“Well get that other 10 cents some 
day, and with interest.” Then, re- 
membering his velvet tongue, he 
moderated: “We will seek modest but 
continuous increases based on increased 
productivity.” 

But Knight had had his say for one 
year. And his workers returned to 
peaceful and well-paid jobs while the 
companies oiled the waters of their 
labor relations. 


PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





CoMMUNITY RELATIONSWISE, mammoth 
Standard of Jersey headquarters tends 
to be lost in even larger New York City 
—this despite the company’s known 
active support of local projects in its 
operating towns. In smaller Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic Refining does better, par- 
tially because it has both headquarters 
and refinery located there. Such simple 
CR tricks as keeping a free film library 
for public use have pushed the com- 
pany into the role of honor citizen. 
Integrated oil companies, necessarily 
large to support their extensive opera- 
tions, face different problems when they 
operate in small towns. Typical com- 
pany town is Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
headquarters of Phillips Petroleum. As 
in its operations, Phillips conducts its 
CR expansively. Borger, Texas, for ex- 
ample, is full of new bag filters for the 
soot-belching furnace black plants. 
Bartlesville is five parts Phillips and 
one part Cities Service, which has its 
production headquarters there. In such 
labor matters as holidays the companies 
work hand in hand to prevent rivalry. 
But Phillips’ very largesse to its em 
ployees develops CR problems. The 
company’s athletic facilities are so vast 
that most employees become particr 
pants rather than observers. When Bat- 
tlesville was about to lose its basebal 
franchise, Cities Service offered tc 
underwrite half the team’s cost. Phil 
lips, however, balked at more barrels 
for ball, and the team was lost. The 
problem is that a Phillips family has 5° 
much more than a non-Phillips one & 
the company has difficulty in keeping 
everyone happy. Even stockholders at 
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not allowed to use the company facil- 
ities for fear that everyone in Bartles- 
ville will buy one share. 

Shell, a practical company that likes 
to see its money stay close to home, has 
established a grant to the National 
Safety Council to combat some of the 
evils of the oil age. The council awards 
prizes which range up to a $1,000 de- 
fense bond and a bronze statuette to 
the women who initiate outstanding 
traffic safety programs. 

Sinclair, with an eye to the other 
side of the picture, runs an auto tour 
bureau in its luxurious Fifth Avenue 
headquarters. The company supplies 
maps and touring information for trips 
to all points in the United States, Mex- 
ico and Canada. To further expedite 
motor travel, the bureau keeps up-to- 
the-minute data on highway conditions 
throughout the country. And material 
on hotels and resorts is available. 

Like Standard of California, Indiana 
Standard supports educational scholar- 
ships. Within the last six years, Indiana 
has established 36 graduate fellowships; 
and last year this group was bolstered 
by 14 new undergraduate scholarships. 
Like most good CR jobs, this one is not 
wholly altruistic. All of Indiana’s aid 
supports chemical and _ engineering 
studies—fields in which the company is 
wary of future personnel shortages. But 
the company also works for the public’s 
education. The latest in a series of three 
cartoons explains auto lubrication. 

Sun starts its educational program at 
an even earlier level with its junior 
achievement companies. To spike its 
economic dose, the company brings the 
teen-age execs to its annual meetings. 

Union Oil’s institutional advertising 
on the how and why of American busi- 
ness is a model of its kind. Its eye- 
catching ads each make a specific point. 
Most important from the company’s 
point of view is the effort to combat 
common misconceptions—as how much 
oil companies earn. 

With exceptions like Texas Company 
(“We don’t spill our guts out like some 
companies do”), most companies are 
quite willing to let the facts speak for 
themselves and make a determined 
effort to get the facts to the public. 
Even Texas Company capitalized on its 
50th anniversary last year as did 35- 
year-old Phillips, with its smooth-func- 
tioning, expansive PR staff. 

Shell, with the (paid) assistance of 
publisher Rinehart & Co., turned in one 
of the best PR efforts of the year with 
its book, The Oilmen. The book is the 
Pictorial story of oil from geological 
survey to neighborhood pump. With a 
studied disregard of polemics, it pic- 
tures oil’s case for the big integrated 
company. 

_ Best-paying PR trick of the industry 
is Socony-Vacuum’s annual Mobilgas 
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Economy Run. All auto makers but 
recalcitrant GM enter their cars—and 
usually one or two.GM models get in, 
too—to see which car is the most eco- 
nomical to operate. But no matter 
which car is the winner, S-V collects 
millions in free publicity. 

The industry’s good PR paid a full 
measure of dividends and liberal extras 
in 1952. When five big international 
companies were charged with illegal 
cartel activities by a last-gasp Demo- 
cratic government, the move com- 
pletely backfired. Instead of arousing 
the peepul against big business, public 
opinion overwhelmingly came to the 
support of the companies. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THERE ARE many ways to develop good 
stockholder relations. The best are good 
earnings and dividends. With these, the 
petroleum industry had a gusher. Stock 
dividends, so common in 1951, con- 
tinued apace last year. Atlantic Refin- 
ing, with its 2%-for-1 split, outdid-even 
the fondest hopes of Wall Street wise- 
acres. Cities Service stock continued to 
break each time the board failed to in- 








UNION OIL coddled some communities 
by keeping noisy drill rigs under wraps 
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crease the dividend or approve a split. 

Annual meetings set records in proxy 
returns and personal attendance. Almost 
1,700 Phillips stockholders overflowed 
their new auditorium to hear President 
Paul Endacott’s remarks. They were 
rewarded by good earnings and lunch. 
On the radical theory that stockholders 
rate as good treatment as employees, 
Standard of Jersey turned its annual 
meeting at the sprawling Bayway Re- 
finery into an outing and sightseeing 
tour for 2,500 stockholders. Despite Jer- 
sey’s annual festivities, Jay Eliasberg, 
holder of 20 shares, had the company 
in state and federal courts over the 
stock option plan. 

Tidewater provided lunch. But other- 
wise its meeting was a near-flop. The 
time not squandered on routine details 
was wasted by professional manage- 
ment baiter John J. Gilbert. Aging Bill 
Humphrey, titular head of Tidewater, 
and other minority stockholders had a 
bitter pill to swallow. The Getty inter- 
ests, which control 50.16% of Tidewater 
stock, jammed through an amendment 
empowering the majority stockholders 
to discharge any director with or with- 
out cause at any time. For all practical 
purposes, potential minority opposition 
on the board was stone dead. 

Standard of Indiana’s first two at- 
tempts at meetings were dusters. Strik- 
ers kept stockholders on the wrong side 
of the meeting room. Snapped one irate 
Indianapolis woman: “I think it’s poor 
public relations on the part of the com- 
pany to have nobody there but union 
men to tell us, the owners of the prop- 
erty, where to go” (!) 

Bickering almost overwhelmed the 
Sinclair meeting. Texas Company's 
prexy William S. S. (for Starling 
Sullivant) Rodgers was adept at hush- 
ing hecklers. Socony-Vacuum’s stock- 
holders, encouraged by resonant-voiced 
Brewster Jennings, made the best show- 
ing. And Socony’s John C. Case, VP 
in charge of production, produced all 
the answers. 

Annual reports were colorful and in- 
formative. Gulf and Continental topped 
the list for well-rounded booklets. Led 
by the spectacular array of Jersey, 
graphs told the story at a glance. A 
few, like Standard of California, tried 
to substitute eye appeal for adequate 
information; and Pure Oil provided too 
little of either. Only a few companies 
doled out figures on oil and gas re- 
serves. 

Knowing that most stockholders can- 
not attend annual meetings, some com- 
panies like Atlantic Refining and Union 
Oil of California pumped out post- 
meeting reports. 

With supply and demand in their 
favor, management generally managed 
to stay on amicable terms with their 
theoretical employers. 






















COM. STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABO PUBLIC MUNIT HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Armour (503.1)* 85 75 90 85 85 
Swift)\(479.6) 90 80 85 85 85 
~ Wilson (176.4) 85 70 80 85 90 
Cudahy (102.2) 80 75 75 85 80 





*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of October 31, 1951. 





MEAT PACKERS 


LONG BOASTFUL that they process every 
scrap of a hog but its squeal, meat 
packers last year squealed plenty them- 
selves. Butchers were penned in a 
familiar corral—fatter tonnage sales, 
leaner net. Breadwinners cursed eat- 
ing’s high cost but one thing was sure. 
However well paid retailers and farm- 
ers seemed, diners profited more from 
gobbling 140 pounds of meat apiece 
than packers did from selling it. If 
the housewife could have been offered 
meat less packers’ profits, she would 
not have paid a penny less. 

“General manufacturing’s net profit 
as a percentage of sales was eight times 
larger than that of the meat packing in- 
dustry,” moaned American Meat Insti- 
tute Chairman H. H. Corey. And 
profits for 1952 “will probably be even 
smaller. There are 15 individual com- 
panies in the U.S. which showed larger 
net profits [in 1951] than the entire 
4,000 companies in our industry.” 

Out of $11.5 billion sales in 1951, 
800 reporting meatmen carved divi- 
dends from only $81 million, .7%. 
Earnings on book value tumbled from 
8.3% to 7.4% and the trend continued 
through 1952. For ’51, taxes rose 24%; 
livestock jumped 19%; payrolls, 14%; 
supplies, 20%; depreciation, 9%; inter- 
est, 28%; administration, 10%. With 
higher costs all around, 90% of 1952 
wholesales prices settled below ceil- 
ing. But government-pegged livestock 
prices stayed up most of the year. In 
the squeeze, the bigger the company, 
the more painful the pinch. 


MANAGEMENT 


sales at the end of 39 weeks. To that 
point, Armour ran up a $4.4 million 
deficit on food items, scarcely saved 
from blood-red ink by $6.5 million 
profits on non-food items. “Our tonnage 
sales for the nine months,” related 
hefty, harrassed President Frederick 
W. Specht, “were up slightly from a 
year ago—a fraction of 1%. Dollars of 
sales were down 5.23%.” 

At fiscal year-end in October, Swift’s 
$2.59 billion sales edged 1951’s $2.52. 
Nine-month gross for Wilson slipped 
from $625.7 million to $598.3 million. 
Hardest-hit Cudahy saw net nosedive 
from $498 million to $435.7 million. At 
Armour, Specht claimed some prod- 
ucts, despite downtrending prices, 
could have been sold to much better 
advantage without “arbitrary and dis- 
criminating” ceiling price regulations. 

In 1951, bespectacled Specht paced 
his rivals by netting .72% on $2.2 bil- 
lion. Nearly invisible, the margin 
shadowed Wilson’s .6% and Swift’s .5%. 
Cudahy, runt of the herd, scarcely 
nicked black ink with .21% net from 
$640.4 million gross. Most recent avail- 
able figures put Specht’s crew out 
front, but, historically, leadership is 
new to Armour. To discover which ma- 
jor packer showed prime management 
skill in quartering profits from 1941 
to 1951, Forses compared the Big 
Four in asset growth, average current 
ratio, net income on book value, pre- 
tax profit margins and dividend pay- 
out for the period. Table I shows meat 
figures in the raw. Table II gives each 
company a relative standing in each 


category and a composite rank appears 
in the final column. To compare per- 
formance with popularity, both tables 
list packers by price earnings ratio, i.e., 
the amount investors recently paid for 
each dollar of 1951 earnings. 

Statistically, and in Wall Streeters’ 
eyes, Swift is Grade A, while second 
most popular Cudahy has the worst 
record. Replacing 50 - year - veteran 
butcher Fred W. Hoffman, new Pres- 
ident Louis F. Long inherits a grim 
background. Pretax profits at 1.39% for 
the decade bettered only Wilson's 
1.18% score. Cudahy’s average current 
ratio, especially vital in the cash meat 
business, hovered at 2.47, lowest of all. 
By 1951, pretax net “Was running at 
4%, less than a third of Armour’. As- 
sets of all meatmen grew at about the 
same rate with Wilson getting a frac- 
tional edge for first place. 

Beyond the ten-year figures, the 
meatman doing most to unpin his com- 
pany from the horns of last year’s di- 
lemma was hard-driving Fred W. 
Specht at Armour. Saddled with $1 of 
debt for every $3.61 of his $503.1 mil- 
lion assets (Swift's picture: assets, 
479.5 million; debt, $52.5 million), 
Specht pointed one safe way to fiscal 
stability, i.e., away from dependence 
on meat. Alongside its meat and dairy 
line, Armour now sells some 2,000 
other products. Many are obvious by- 
products handled by all packers: glue, 
leather, curled hair, “pulled wool,” fer- 
tilizers, soaps, ammonia. But research- 
ing Specht pushed hard at plastics, 
germicides, feeds. Most promising are 
pharmaceuticals—cortisone from ox bile 
and Tryptar, a refined enzyme which 
attacks dead tissue without harming 
living cells. Recognizing profits, al- 
though he has seen few in recent years, 
Armour’s topman spent most of $11 
million on non-packing operation im- 
provement and another $12 million 
went for a drug lab at Bradley, Ill, 
last year. 


Swift management, termed the in- 
dustry’s best_in normal times,. took 
umps from the law last June when 
OPS spotters slapped the company, 
some of its branches and employees 


with charges of 488 price violations. 
The agency claimed New England and 








Swirt, ARMouR, Cudahy and Wilson, 
butchers of nearly half the nation’s 
meat, have long since stopped trying 
to get rich. They are too busy fighting 
to survive. In fiscal 1952’s first half, 
lower prices cut Swift’s revenue 3.3%; 
Wilson’s, 4.3%; Armour’s 6.8% and 
Cudahy’s 15% under the same 1951 
period. Armour, only one of the Big 
Four with guts enough to display earn- 
ings more than once a year, reported a 
skimpy $2.1 million net on $1.6 billion 





I. MEAT PACKERS LINEUP, 1942-51 


Asset _— - —— Pee Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
de wine eee 40.4% 3.75 6.44% 2.15% 61.9% 
See 40.6 2.47 6.5 1.39 21 
ae 40.7 2.58 9.76 1.18 23.3 
Armour .......... 37.8 2.82 7.2 1.66 3.9 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table Il, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
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South Dakota Swiftmen supplied non- 
eligible retailers with “pre-fabricated” 
cuts-meat ready for cooking. While 
the cuts were delivered to retailers, 
“they were invoiced to restaurants to 
cover up the alleged violations.” No 
one doubts that Swift President John 
Holmes knew nothing about any false- 
invoicing, but the cases probably result 
from Swift’s ham-handed treatment of 
branch managers. To keep off Chi- 
cago’s home office carpet, local execu- 
tives must break even. And under 
1952’s rules, temptation to dodge the 
law was strong—particularly so since 
smaller, less watched packers got away 
with it. 

Last year while costs jumped over 
the moon, OPS rulings all but slaught- 
ered the packers. Biggies survive on 
volume, must buy enough cattle each 
week to keep all hands busy since em- 
ployees get 86 hours weekly pay 
whether they work or loaf. But under 
ceiling, lids on live stock prices, pack- 
ers worked at unprofitable speeds most 
of 1952. At the other end of the mar- 
ket, prices are determined by supply 
and demand and 90% of them tumbled 
during the year. 

Caught in this squeeze, Cudahy got 
roped when OPS agents charged it 
bought cattle at illegal prices. This dif- 
ficulty was only one of many for Long. 
Kansas City’s 1951 flood—which hit all 
big meaters—cost Cudahy $4 million, 
forced Hoffman to dump KC’s opera- 
tions and shift output to Omaha. There 
from his roomy, windowless new HQ, 
Long subscribes to one old meat saw: 
‘In this business you don’t make 
money, you save it.” To save at least 
a little, Long lopped off his Los An- 
geles plant, planned a replacement. 

Although Cudahy is indisputably 
poorest performer of the four, Long’s 
see-saw earnings are exaggerated by 
archaic bookkeeping. His three rivals 
report inventories on the LIFO (last 
in, first out) basis to minimize price 
fluctuations. Long books his stock at 
cost or the market, whichever is lower. 
With 1952’s falling prices, he rang up 
bigger than average inventory losses. 

Swift, shaken in 1951 by the leanest 


operating profits since 1920, makes 
most on fertilizer, least on beef. But 
with fingers in ice cream, cheese, pea- 
nut butter, dog food, margarine and 
soy bean oil, President Holmes has not 
strayed far from foods. Having decided 
to stick to meat in the ’20s, the com- 
pany is not in pharmaceuticals. But 
Chairman Harold Swift has been heard 
to say: “Maybe if we could have seen 
the future we would have gone into 
them.” Although fundamental produc- 
tion methods are 50 years old, Holmes 
is gradually modernizing, eked out $1 
million for Norfolk, Virginia’s out- 
moded building, added 200 tons daily 
capacity to his Fostoria, Ohio, mill, 
although low prices closed that outfit 
for part of the year. 

No management can keep men in 
meat packing whatever the marketing 
system, thinks Armour’s Specht, until 
OPS dies or drops meat from controls. 
If government interference goes on, he 
envisions a butcher’s nightmare, says: 





Current Net In- 


I mii mitis S> a 4 
Cudahy ...... 2 4 8 
WE coca ee 1 3 1 
Armour ...... 4 2 2 


-_-_-_—— 


a “composite ranking.” 
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II. MEAT PACKERS RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Asset Assets to come on Profit 
Growth Liabilities Book Val. on Sales 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures in 
the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to arrive at 


Market 
Dividend Price per $1 Composite 


Payout ef Earnings Ranking 
1 h BD 
3 3 9.70 4 
4 2 5.00 2 
2 4 2.60 3 
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Wide World 
THOMAS WILSON (RIGHT) AND NUTRITIONIST: a vegetarian future? 


“We have already mortgaged the fu- 
ture of our grandchildren in terms of 
the government debt they will have to 
pay. Are we also going to doom them 
to a vegetarian diet?” 


LABOR RELATIONS 





In Bic Four abbatoirs, all the blood 
that spills isn’t cattle’s. Between worker 
and management scarcely a month 
passed last year without a dispute, and 
every year brings new strikes, 

Behind the walkouts are these fac- 
tors: (1) Meat packing is a tough, dis- 
tasteful business. (2) Education stand- 
ards of workers is low. (3) Histori- 
cally, employment suffers from seasonal 
ups and downs. (4) CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers and AFL Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen do not always get along. (5) 
Until unions became strong enough to 
fight back, management showed little 
interest in worker welfare. 

Last year’s labor annals opened in 
January when 1,800 Armour workers 
rejected a 6c-an-hour pay rise in Chi- 
cago. The strike, said unionists, ap- 
peared to be “spontaneous.” Before 
settlement came—by narrowing the 
male-female wage differential—sporadic 
ClIO-led walkouts plagued operations 
in 17 plants from Birmingham, Ala., 
to Worth, Tex. 

In September, Wilson’s AFL group 
in the Windy City asked for an NLRB 
election to oust the CIO. First mem- 
bership raid. by either union since 
1944, the plea brought organizers to 





admit that union agreement has been 
“a dead duck for several years now.” 
Strikes hit Cudahy in Sioux City and 
Omaha after negotiations involving all 
four packers broke down. 

Wilson is the industry’s reluctant 
me-tooer, normally tails its rivals in 
both benefits and agreement, is union- 
labeled “hardest to get along with.” 
Contracts with all four employers are 
individually negotiated. Each guaran- 
tees a 36-hour workweek, undertakes 
to supply work clothes (for 50c a 
week) and tools, grants six paid holi- 
days and three weeks’ vacation after 
15 years. 

All give sick leave of two weeks at 
half pay for each year, and except for 
Wilson, generous dismissal pay for un- 
avoidable firing. While organizers bat- 
tle to equalize man-woman rates, only 
Armour and Swift have come close to 
doing it. 

Armour and Swift pay for a run-of- 
the-mill recreation program. Highlights 
of Specht’s LR are his house organ, 
The Armour Star, and an employee- 
run credit union. For bright ideas in 
dealing with men, packers look to 
Swift, although even old meat man 
Holmes has found no royal road to 
labor peace. His efforts include a gala 
suggestion award program entailing an- 
nual giveaways—which netted lucky 
employees a car one year, a TV set 
another. To raise cultural standards, 
Swift picks up the tab for correspond- 
ence courses, high school and ad- 
vanced training. Holmes recently spent 
months deciding how Swift's fiscal 
facts should be presented to employees, 
came up with a graphic breakdown 
even a child can grasp at a glance. 


PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





MEATPACKERS at best win local apathy 
to their slaughtering and packing oper- 
ations, at worst offend seriously with 
noxious odors. Swift and Armour both 
headquarter in the Chicago Stockyards, 
conduct subsidiary operations all over 
the country. The stockyard atmosphere 
has radically improved since the old 
days, and the same is true in varying 
degrees of local operations. But work- 
ing conditions in a packing plant are 
not ultradesirable, strikes occur fairly 
frequently, and the meatpackers are 
always bait for price-control propa- 
ganda—sources of bad publicity which 
are hard to curb. Armour, however, is 
a mite more sensitive to public opinion 
than Swift, really tries to live up to the 
sixth point of its “Seven Objectives of 
Armour”: 
neighbor in our local communities and 
to be a good citizen. . . .” Both find 
that very difficult at times, however. 


“To be a good industrial / 


Wilson faces the same problems in 
much the same way. 

Swift’s peculiar contribution is made 
by president John Holmes, whose idea 
of public duty is “to sell the basic con- 
cepts of our American way of life.” To 
help spread the gospel, he had pro- 
duced last year a worthwhile motion 
picture entitled “The Big Idea” which 
more than two million people have 
since seen. 

Whatever the packers’ personality 
was in Wall Street last year, their repu- 
tation in Main Street was a horse (you 
should excuse the expression) of a dif- 
ferent color. To housewives, butchers 
at all levels were the villains of the 
economy fattening on the public hun- 
ger. And no matter how they sliced 
their propaganda, it was still horse- 
meat. While prices stayed high and 
best cuts were scarce, it was difficult 


SWIFT’S HAROLD ‘SWIFT: 

so far, the race is to the Swift 
to explain to enough people that more 
Americans are eating more meat than 
ever before and big demand makes big 
prices. And controls effectively prevent 
flexible merchandising. 

Charged with sweetening the indus- 
try for the public palate, the American 
Meat Institute acted with national ad- 
vertising, touted the virtues of the law 
of supply and demand, numbered the 
benefits of meat as a food. More im- 
portant, while the Big Four packers 
face a pending anti-trust trial, AMT’s 
not-so-obvious function is to nurture 
long-range support. 

Although none of the biggies carve 
big slices of institutional PR, Armour’s 
efforts in its own behalf were outstand- 
ing last year. Guided from New York 
by dignified, low-pressure counsellors 
Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, President Specht 
took every opportunity to sound off on 
new pharmaceuticals, boosted the value 
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of cortisone and tryptar and promised, 
a host of new developments. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 








WHILE MEAT PACKERS tottered between 
profit and loss in recent years, no in- 
vestor hoping for sure return has been 
tempted to buy their stocks. Except for 
uiti culatiye 
with any future yield dependent on 
freedom from price controls, labor de- 
mands and rising consumer income. For 
the ten years to 1951, only Swift boasts 
a respectable payout, 61.9% of earnings, 
Wilson mailed 23.3%, Cudahy 21%, 
Armour a token 3.9%. Last year prom- 
ised no quick improvement. 

With Swift leading the herd, packers’ 
annual reports are above average. Presi- 
dent John Holmes makes no _ bones 
about his company’s tough position, 
willingly opens his financial bag of 
tricks. Inside, Swift’s story (high- 
lighted by a 50-year summary) breaks 
down the sales dollar, talks candidly of 
industry problems and what Swift is 
doing to meet them. Cudahy, Armour 
and Wilson give sufficient fiscal dope. 
But Armour’s book, for one, is cluttered 
with too much product display, suffers 
a dearth of simplifying charts and 
tables to give the financial story. 

Cudahy bravely faced dividendless 
stockholders with the strong stand that 
dividend action “should not be taken 
until our working capital position will 
permit payments without endangering 
the company’s credit position or finan- 
cial structure.” Armour, having mailed 
only one payment since 1938, simply 
avoids the topic. 

Forced to pass its usual 25c quarterly 
dividend last summer, Wilson directors 
carefully informed their 17,100 stock- 
holders “earnings have not been satis- 
factory,” expressed hope the situation 
would change. More aware of the cost 
of SR than the value of it, Wilson limits 
mailings of stockholder news to the 
barest essentials, strives to keep owners 
informed with little more than an ah 
nual rundown. 

Only Armour has enough considera- 
tion for stockholders to release interim 
earnings figures, allow a re-examination 
of owners’ holdings in the light of mar- 
ket conditions more often than once 4 
year. Cudahy and Swift, like Wilson, 
lean almost entirely on annuals to keep 
fiscal contact with their bosses. 

In an industry where earnings in Tre 
cent years have had little relationship 
to sales which the SEC compels 
companies to report, stockholders cat 
easily be misled in periods when rev- 
enues are high and profits on the de- 
cline. Until all packers follow Armour’ 
lead, stockholders will not be getting 
a square deal from management. 
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Tue U.S. in 1952 fairly bristled with 
new plants in various stages of com- 
pletion. The inflow of new orders for 
new industrial equipment was corre- 
spondingly lush. New plant and equip- 
ment expenditures were estimated mod- 
erately above the record $23.3 billion 
spent a year earlier. Against the back- 
drop of soaring sales and orders earn- 
ings looked picayune, frequently less 
than they had been the year before. 

One setback was the steel strike 
which closed machinery shops manned 
by the CIO Steelworkers and fouled up 
movement of raw materials to plants 
with non-CIO workers. Materials and 
labor costs moved up in the wake of 
the strike. Smaller spreads on govern- 
ment business, higher taxes, and 
boosted depreciation charges lowered 
the lid on earnings even further. 

With products ranging from excavat- 
ing machinery and conveyor belts to in- 
tenal combustion engines and shoe- 
makers’ gear, companies in the indus- 
trial machinery group are subject to a 
wide range of varying economic influ- 
ences. To bring order out of chaos 
Forses editors have lined up relative 
performances for the decade 1942-1951 
as a port of embarkation. 



























































MANAGEMENT 


Five categories for comparing manage- 
ments are listed in Table I on page 56. 
In the first column the growth of com- 
panies over the decade is compared by 
showing percentage growth of assets. 
Financial strength of listed companies 
is shown by their current ratios in the 
second column, net return on invested 
capital in the third. 

he fourth and fifth columns com- 
pare pretax profits on sales and liberal- 
ity of dividend payments, respectively, 
for the various companies. Table II 
transforms all these quantitative results 
into simple numerical ranking. For both 
tables the listing from top to bottom is 
made in order of investor popularity as 
shown by price-earnings ratios of their 
stock. 

Link-Belt, third in investor popu- 
larity, lassos the overall top ranking for 
the ten-year period. Though the com- 
pany misses top place in any single 
category, it ranks less than half-way 
from top in each. With assets now at 
$81.2 million, it has come a long way 
from the idea of a worried harvester 
salesman harried by complaints of 
broken power chains. 

One Sunday morning back in 1874 
William Dana Ewart sat in church 
mulling over these complaints. The 
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MACHINERY 





MANAGE- 
MENT 
Ingersoll-Rand 
(139.7) * 90 
National Supply 
(127.6) 85 


United Shoe Ma- 
chinery (101.6) 85 
Worthington Corpora- 


tion (94.7) 80 
Continental Motors 

(91.5) 75 
Fairbanks, Morse 

(86.9) 85 


Combustion Engineer- 

ing-Superheater 

(86.2) 85 
Link-Belt (81.2) 90 
Otis Elevator (80.4) 90 
Dresser Industries 

(78.4) 80 
Yale & Towne (63.7) 80 
Bucyrus-Erie (62.4) 85 


*Assets in millions in parenthesis, as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
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chains were difficult to replace. wa 
not, he thought, make a chain wi 
detachable links? The Ewart Link Belt 
soon came into wide use. Today 42% of 
sales for the company that Ewart 
founded is in power transmission gear 
based on this principle. 

It wasn’t long after the original in- 
novation that attachments were added 
by which flights of buckets could be 
fastened to the chain belts and, lo. . . 
the company found itself in the mate- 
rials handling business. Today conveyor 
belts and other materials handling de- 
vices account for 56% of sales, engineer- 
ing services and parts the remaining 2%. 

“Blame it on the strikes,” bellows 
Link-Belt boss, R. C. Becherer when 
confronted with third-quarter per-share 
earnings of 94c against 96c last year. 
Late summer strikes at both the Phila- 
delphia and Houston plants had added 
to the headache already brought on by 
the earlier steel strike. Nine-months’ 
earnings still topped those of 1951 by 
2%. 

In addition to the Philadelphia and 
Houston plants Link-Belt has thirteen 
others spread across the country, two 
in Canada and one in South Africa. 
Newest is the plant opened last month 
in Colmar, Pa. This, a plant enlarge- 
ment in Indianapolis, and a start on a 
new Toronto plant have been under- 
taken without new financing. 

Pushing hard from the rear in decade 
performance, Ingersoll-Rand takes the 
spotlight for number one position in net 
return on invested capital and in pre- 
tax profits on sales, is second only to 
United Shoe Machinery in its dividend 
payments. These have been dealt out 
unremittingly since 1910, give I-R a 
next-to-best rating in the securities 
market. 

Biggest of the industrial machinery 
and supplies group, $139.7 million 
Ingersoll-Rand has apparently not felt 
the same need for growth as its smaller 
brethern. Ranking down the list in 
ninth place in asset growth, it is still 
54% larger than in 1942. 

Diversification has been a magic 
word at Ingersoll-Rand with its prod- 
ucts being absorbed by the mining, 


Largest manufacturer of shoe produc- 
tion and processing equipment, USM 
leases most of the machinery it pro- 
duces, royalty, rental and license in- 
come making up more than a third of 
total revenue. Prexy G. R. Brown shed 
a tear of quiet sorrow when, for the 
first time in many years, cash items as 
of last February 29 dipped lower than 
current liabilities. “High costs of inven- 
tories and leased machines,” he 
whimpered. 

But high costs weren’t the only prob- 
lem with Otis Elevator. Orders booked 
for new elevators and escalators plum- 
meted 19% from year-ago levels in the 
first nine months. Falling demand 
coupled with higher wage and material 
costs pulled earnings down 8.8%. “An 
out,” claims Otis president L. A. Peter- 
sen, “is the increasing demand for ser- 
vice and maintenance.” 

Adds sales-conscious, cagey Peter- 
sen: “,.. not that Otis equipment needs 
more servicing than depreciation of 
such heavy equipment normally calls 
for.” One thing was sure; $80.4 million 
Otis’ financial position is well nigh un- 
assailable with no funded debt or long- 
term loans and a current ratio ranking 
second for the decade only to National 
Supply’s. 

But what has happened to financially 
top-ranking National Supply? Com- 
pared with its fellows, it is floundering 
about in the bilgewater of investor es- 
teem. For one thing, dividend pay- 
ments over the years have run lower 
than the average for machinery indus- 
tries and on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 
“Intermittent strikes and materials 
shortages,” alibis National’s president, 
E. A. Walker. 

After a long non-dividend-paying pe- 
riod investment returns were resumed 
in 1947, but then on pinchpenny basis 
in relation to earnings. First nine- 
months’ earnings last year jumped to 
$4.33 a share from $4.29 the year be- 


fore; dividends have been trickling out 
at a 50c quarterly rate for the last three 
years. Proceeds from an $11 million, 
54-year term loan obtained from a 
group of nine banks last June were 
used to pay off short-term loans 
and to augment working capital. 

Top three growth companies for the 
ten-year stretch were Dresser, first with 
an expansion of 232%, Yale and Towne, 
up 121% and Combustion Engineering. 
Superheater, up 112%. All boasted rosy 
sales increases last year despite sizable 
drops in per-share earnings. Dresser, a 
leading supplier to the oil and natural 
gas industries, showed a net income 
gain of 15%. . . dip per share mirror. 
ing a larger number of shares out. 
standing. 

The growth showing of all three is 
tied into the postwar expansion of in- 
dustry generally. Increasing emphasis 
on exploration by the oilmen puts 
Dresser right up on the monkey plat- 
form. Combustion Engineering is a big 
maker of boilers, steam generators and 
automatic stokers; Yale & Towne gets 
62% of sales volume from fork lifts and 
the like, the rest from locks and 
builders’ supplies. 

Continental Motors, one of the larg- 
est independent producers of internal 
combustion engines, had quite a dif- 
ferent story. With the government one 
of its biggest customers, net earnings 
for the first nine months of its fiscal 
1952 geysered 34% over year-earlier 
levels. Per-share earnings were $1.30 
vs. 99c in 1951. 

Dog of the decade in financial stand- 
ing, Continental’s current ratio has sel- 
dom pushed above the two-for-one rule 
of thumb. Postwar plant expansion and 
record peacetime sales necessitated 
long-term loans and the sale of 300,000 
common shares in the 1951 fiscal year, 
brought working capital to an all-time 
peak. But the company’s cash _ position 
was cut into by high inventories (53% 
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I. MACHINERY LINEUP, 1942-51 
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United Shoe Machinery* 8.37% 


54.36 


3.50 
2.44 
3.14 
3.67 
3.14 
1.78 
2.63 
2.62 
2.70 
2.96 
3.01 
4.28 


9.69% 
21.97 
15.97 
13.22 

6.50 
13.86 
14.49 
13.81 
15.51 
15.49 

9.06 
14.67 


22.08% 91.48% 
76.17 
46.66 
52.82 
34.62 
$4.45 
49.96 
31.97 
33.24 
26.14 
41.45 
18.86 


heavy construction, petroleum and ship- 
building trades in large volume. First- 
half earnings jumped 3.5% over the year 
before on a sales increase of 15%. High 
1947-1949 profits have made EPTaxes 
less onerous to I-R than to many com- 
petitors. 

Neither diversification nor growth 
characteristics are prime consideraticns 
with investors if United Shoe Ma- 
chinery’s experience be taken as a case 
in point. With a decade growth in total 
assets of 8%, $101.6 million “Shoe” 
nevertheless takes first place when it 
comes to dividend handouts and first 
place in the hearts of investors. 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 

*March 1, 1942-February 29, 1952. tNovember 1, 1941-October $1, 1951. 
{Five Years, 1946-1951; asset growth adjusted pro rata. 
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of its current assets), bulking re- 
ceivables. 

Fairbanks, Morse, another maker of 
engines as well as pumps and genera- 
tors, chalked up a year-to-year sales 
gain of 9%, while net dipped 7% for last 
year’s first half. Worthington, which 
told the world last spring it makes 
things besides pumps by dropping the 
‘Pump’ from its moniker, felt fine with 
a first-half sales rise of 28%, net income 
rise of 7%. Both Worthington and Fair- 
banks, Morse sustain large debts, $14.3 
million and $14.9 million, respectively. 

Bucyrus-Erie, half-way down the 
scale in stock popularity and just as 
middlin’ in most of its decade per- 
formance rankings, takes third place in 
pre-tax profits on sales, fourth on liber- 
ality of dividends, Nine-month earnings 
last year dipped 15% under the year 
before on a sales rise of 7%. 

Rising to the defense is board chair- 
man Bill Coleman, who cites effects of 
the steel strike decision. “We have to 
pay the higher wages set by steel,” he 
wails, “but haven’t been allowed price 
increases, as steel has, to cover our 
higher wages . . . only enough to cover 
the higher costs of steel in our prod- 
ucts.” He echoed what was probably 
the most common complaint of the year 
in the machinery industry. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Fiarpinc the labor-relations pennant 
far over the heads of other machinery 
companies is the Link-Belt Company. 
“Most of the people I know who work 
there,” reports Indianapolis news re- 
porter H. P. Myers, “have been there 
for vears.” Employee response to Link- 
Belt’s recreation and safety programs is 
enthusiastic, Fringe benefits are several 
notches above the average for the 
machinery makers. 








“There are quite a few problems,” 
party-lines union chief Wendell Jones 
at Link-Belt’s Indianapolis plant, “but 
they are being solved. The last strike 
was in 1946.” Chirps he: “We have a 
broad-minded management.” A good 
portion of the employees are stock- 
holders by virtue of the company’s 
stock-sharing plan. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company has a 
reputation in Chicago for good labor 
relations. Wages and fringe benefits are 
as high as any in the area. The com- 
pany had long-service clubs for em- 
ployees long before many other com- 
panies thought of the idea, 

Unusual, if not unique among labor- 
management contracts is that of Com- 
bustion Engineering-Superheater with 
the United Steelworkers stipulating that 
the union and management representa- 
tives meet every three months to work 
out mutual aims. If the question of a 
possible layoff should come up, for in- 
stance, management and labor put their 
heads together to see which would be 
wiser, cutting the workweek or laying 
off workers. 

“Our members regard it as a good 
place to work,” beams L. H. Thornton, 
sub-district director of the union. “The 
company provides very regular employ- 
ment,” according to Ben Bochnowski, 
City Comptroller of East Chicago. He 
adds: “Problems are settled by the com- 
pany and the union themselves. There 
have been no strikes in recent years.” 
Even big, smiling Ivar Larson, an East 
Chicago grocer, knows all about CE-S’s 
“very fine training program for young 
people.” 

Generous premium pay provisions 
and fringe benefits have made for a 
high level of employee contentment at 
Ingersoll-Rand’s several plants. Worth- 
ington has shown over-anxiety in cater- 
ing to union pressure with the result 





Current 
Assets to 


United Shoe Machinery*® 12 3 


Ingersoll-Rand ........ 9 11 
tS 4 4 (tie) 
Otis Elevator ......... 8 2 
Yale & Towne ........ 2 4 (tie) 
Continental Motorst ... 11 12 
Bucyrus-Erie ......... 5 9 
Dresser Industries} .... 1 10 
Comb, Eng’g-Superht’r}. 3 8 
Worthington Corp. .... 10 7 
Fairbanks, Morse ..... 7 6 
National Supply ....... 6 1 


_—_——. 


a “composite ranking.” 
*March 1, 1942-February 29, 1952. 





II. MACHINERY RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Asset 
Growth Liabilities Book Val. on Sales 


come on Composite 

Payout Earnings Ranking 
10 2 1 $16.01 5 
1 1 2 9.18 2 
2 5 5 9.08 1 
9 4 3 8.01 3 
12 11 7 7.94 8 
7 12 8 7.23 12 
6 i} 4 6.82 4 
8 10 10 6.13 10 
3 6 9 6.13 6 
4 8 11 5.60 ll 
ll 7 6 5.50 9 
5 9 12 4.25 7 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures in 
the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to arrive at 


{Five Years, 1946-1951; asset growth adjusted pro rata. 
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that some former management preroga- 
tives have been abandoned. Manage- 
ment, for example, scrutinizes proposed 
job changes with the union and waits 
for the union nod of approval before 
putting them into effect. If a worker 
fails to receive a merit pay boost and 
expects one, he is entitled to grievance 
proceedings (!) An intensive super- 
visory training program is one of 
Worthington’s highlights. Dresser In- 
dustries couples a college recruitment 
program with a long-range executive 
development plan. 

Also long-suited on executive de- 
velopment is Otis Elevator Company 
whose standard policy is one of internal 
promotion. A year ago last fall Otis was 
involved in a three-month strike in 
which union demands were whittled 
down from an original 25c boost to an 
actual increase of 4.lc. The industrial 
1elations department is on its toes, what 
there is of it. 

Continental Motors has lower wage 
rates and fringe benefits than others 
organized by UAW and balks when- 
ever the union presses for standard 
benefits. Labor policies are erratic and 
short-term strikes frequent. Bucyrus- 
Erie’s contract with United Steelworkers 
is noteworthy for its productivity clause, 
the union agreeing in principle to new 
machinery and other innovations as the 
best means of increasing workers’ earn- 
ing power. The company makes it a 
regular practice to hire handicapped 
workers. 

An active personnel department at 
National Supply provides wage rates 
and fringe benefits roughly comparable 
with those of other industries in its 
plant areas. It is not noted, however, 
for cooperating with other companies 
in the formulation of personnel policy. 

Erring to the opposite extreme is 
United Shoe Machinery. Not one to go 
out on a limb, United Shoe prefers to 
wait for moves by other industries be- 
fore initiating personnel policies of its 
cwn. One Beverly, Mass. editor says 
the local plant “usually waits for 
General Electric in nearby Lynn to set 
the pace; then it follows.” 

* Frequent changes of personnel de- 
partment executives in recent years 
have given rise to erratic industrial re- 
lations at Yale and Towne. But even 
Stanley Stokes, a labor union official in 
Stamford, Conn., admits “the company 
has all the fringe benefits other plants 
have and more.” 


PUBLIC & 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


LOCAL REPUTATIONS are especially im- 
portant to the capital goods-making 
machinery companies. Riding the ups 
and downs of their markets, layoffs in 
slack times engender local resentments. 











Yet few make very impressive attempts 
to build up their credit with the pub- 
lic in good times. As expressed by one 
Ingersoll-Rand official: “Our policy is to 
attend to our business. We think the 
best thing we could do for the com- 
munities in which we have plants is to 
provide substantial payrolls. Compared 
to that, the rest is nonsense.” 

National Supply and Dresser, con- 
trary minded, both rate relatively high 
for the “nonsense,” although whatever 
enthusiasm they generate locally is 
moderate at best. Growth giants supply- 
ing the booming oil and mining indus- 
tries, they have newish, attractive 
plants, liberal wage policies, little fric- 
tion with the citizenry. 

In much the same category, but 
standing out in local regard, is Fair- 
banks, Morse. Its sprawling 95-acre 
plant in Beloit, Wisconsin is regarded 
as a “good neighbor” with a liberal at- 
titude toward community responsibili- 
ties. A peculiarly strong aura of service 
hangs over Fairbanks’ name in its plant 
towns, largely because Chairman Rob- 
ert H. Morse and President Robert, Jr. 
have a family pride in the company’s 
reputation with the public, make hon- 
est and successful efforts toward good 
industrial citizenship. 

Link-Belt “speaks only when spoken 
to,” according to Indianapolis folk, but 
has a reputation for being fair to its 
people. Locally, Allisons and Eli Lilly 
get more credit for taking initiative in 
community projects, but Link-Belt is 
conceded as “invariably going along.” 
Example: Link-Belt last summer fenced 
off land for a badly needed playground 
near its west-side plant, but undertook 
to do so only after town and union 
pressed the project. 

Otis Elevator puts major emphasis on 
employee relations, doesn’t make much 
effort to cultivate its outside neighbors. 
But management has lately shown 
signs, in local eyes, of waking up to its 
civic responsibilities. Perhaps influential 
in the change: the bitter three-months’ 
strike in 1951 and the fact that 1953 
is Otis’ centennial year. 

Worthington, as might be adjudged 
from the appearance of its antiquated 
main plant in Harrison, New Jersey, 
cares relatively little about anything 
but the affairs within its walled en- 
closure. In industrial Harrison, RCA’s 
tube plant is rated a better place to 
work, not so much for any difference 
in wage standards as for a humane at- 
mosphere. Only last year, Worthington 
separated its public relations activities 
from the advertising department; it 
seems about to put more stress on the 
humanities than has hitherto been the 
case inside its old walled fortress. 

Not rating well in local esteem are 
Bucyrus-Erie, United Shoe, Combus- 
tion Engineering and Yale and Towne. 





Bucyrus-Erie, which seems to have the 
desire to shrug off the whole subject of 
community participation, apart from 
the usual charitable contributions, last 
year took a step to shrug off even these 
annoyances. With an initial contribu- 
tion of $250,000, it set up the Bucyrus- 
Erie Foundation, Inc. to manage its 
civic and charitable contributions, mak- 
ing them still more impersonal than 
heretofore. 

Up in Stamford, Connecticut, Yale 
& Towne rates “just fair” (a local law- 
yer), “not so hot” (labor organizer), 
“not good” (local housewife), “unen- 
lightened” (local newsman) in public 
posture. The lawyer, whose words sum 
up the general consensus, offers no 
kudos: “The company cooperates with 
the city only on the surface. Company 
officers make frequent speeches at civic 





Wide World 
WORTHINGTON’S RAMSEY: 


new name, same fortress 
meetings . . . but I have never once 
heard of anything being done.” Finding 
fault even with Yale & Towne’s words, 
newsmen complain that they have to 
fish to get at news important to the 
community. “It’s like pulling teeth to 
get them to admit any accident or 
trouble,” said one. But employees af- 
fected by layoffs get full explanations 
even if the community does not. Yale 
& Towne has a long history of labor 
troubles in Stamford and these are held 
against it still. Right or wrong, local 
people believe that the company is nice 
only because the union made it so, feel 
that the company isn’t really interested 
in the community. 

In one-industry Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, United Shoe Machinery also rates 
as a reluctant neighbor. Layoffs and ac- 
cidents are not explained to the public 
and newsmen’s questions elicit no de- 
tails. Nevertheless, the Mayor, a former 
Shoe employee, credits the company 
with “good cooperation.” However, con- 
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siderable resentment exists among mer- 
chants and others over failure to con- 
sult with the public when the shift to 
war work was made. Shoe’s love of 
anonymity is a high-button hangover, 

Most unreconstructed throwback to 
the past is undoubtedly Continental 
Motors, which has the reputation of be- 
ing “the worst plant in town.” In 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan, that’s 
saying a lot. One prominent local citi- 
zen describes Continental as “mer- 
cenary and unprincipled in its human 
1elations,” a comment that is reiterated 
all around town. Said he: “Continental 
has no consideration for people as hu- 
man beings, is strictly a war plant—an 
up-and-down concern which without 
war contracts would be nothing.” 
Others complain that Continental's 
“brutal” layoff policy has “worked eco- 
nomic hardship” for the entire area. 
“They hire and fire and lay off with no 
warning whatsoever,” bitterly remarked 
one neighboring industrialist, “and be- 
cause they operated on cost-plus con- 
tracts during the war they hoarded the 
labor market with incentives out of the 
public’s pocket.” Consensus among 
Muskegonites about Continental: ruth- 
lessly unconcerned with community 
responsibilities. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


NEVER BLESSED with a very strong in- 
vestor following, machinery makers take 
little pains to cultivate the stockholder. 
Poorish annual reports in general con- 
stitute the entire effort to draw stock- 
holders into closer intimacy with the 
companys’ operations, and annual meet- 
ings are almost without exception per- 
functory. 

Few trouble even to issue quarterly 
statements. Exception: Yale & Towne, 
which limits itself to flat figures and a 
text relating largely to product changes. 

Bucyrus-Erie supplemented its 1951 
annual report with a pictorial leaflet of 
eight pages—a mild effort, but com- 
pared with the general indifference 
characteristic of the industry, one that 
stands out as unsuual. 

Financial candor (see Fores’ rating 
of the industry’s annual reports, Aug. 
15, 1952, p. 12) is not characteristic. 
National Supply and Dresser, with su- 
perior one-shot annual reports, set the 
pace, the rest lagging far behind. In- 
dustry misconception is that messages 
to stockholders are excellent oppo!- 
tunities to parade their product lines; 
companies devote entirely too many 
pages to the attempt. Worst offenders: 
Link-Belt, Continental, Worthington. 
Yale & Towne, also afflicted with this 
illusion to the detriment of its real pay- 
off story, nevertheless tries harder than 
any of the others to make its annu 
meetings sociable and informative. 
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NEW! More powerful engines! 
A parade of power! See the new 
. Dodge “‘-Job-Rated” trucks at your 
Dodge dealer’s today. A total of 7 big, rarin’- 
to-go engines, including 3 brand-new power 
plants with high compression ratios and higher 
horsepower, greater cooling capacity, increased 
displacement, twin carburetion available on 
larger models. Plus famous features like 4-ring 
pistons with chrome-plated top ring, exhaust 
valve seat inserts. 


In addition, the new Dodge trucks offer out- 
standing new brakes, new no-shift transmission, 
and over 50 other new features. See your Dodge 
dealer for the biggest truck buy on record! 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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NEW! Extra-powerful brakes! 


Stop easily on steep grades, fully loaded. Super- 


yY, safe brakes give silky-smooth braking, reduced 


* driver fatigue, greater load protection . . 


. new 
increased stopping ability on 1- through 214-ton 
trucks! PLUS Dodge’s oversize braking surface 
with Cyclebond linings. 


NEW! Truck-o-matic transmission! 

New Truck-o-matic transmission . . . available on 
¥Y%- and %-ton models of Dodge **Job-Rated”’ 
trucks . . . saves shifting, cuts driver fatigue, lets 
you rock out of snow, mud, sand. Only Dodge 
offers shift-free Truck-o-matic! PLUS famous 


x — iy gyrol Fluid Drive, to lengthen truck life, protect 


your load. 


NEW! Over 50 features! 


50 ways new! Reinforced cab construction, im- 
roved exhaust system, extra-capacity radiators. 
inted glass, heaters with stepped-up heat output 

available. PLUS moistureproof ignition, high- 

torque capacity starting motors, and other de- 
pendability features. See your Dodge dealer. 


Now on cdisplay at 
tour Dodge Dealers! 

















MANAGE- 

MENT 
A & P (419.8)* 75 
Safeway (339.3)t 75 
Kroger (167)t+ 80 
American (110)¢ 75 
First National (73.4)¢ 85 
National Tea (62.5)+ 80 
Food Fair (53.4)§ ‘90> 
Jewel Tea (47.6)+ 20- 
Colonial (35.6)+ 80 
Grand Union (32.7)* 75 
Winn & Lovett (26.1)|| 85 
Bohack (22.8){ 65 


STOCK- 
LABOR PUBLIC HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
75 75 60 
80 80 80 
85 90 85 
80 80 75 
80 80 80 
80 80 70 
75 75 80 
85 85 80 
80 80 85 
70 80 70 
85 80 75 
70 60 65 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of February 29, 1952. tAs of Dec. $1, 1951. 
tAs of March 29, 1932. §As of April 26, 1952. ||As of June 28, 1952. §/As of 


Feb. 2, 1952. 





FOOD CHAINS 


ONE VITTLES VENDOR last summer pat- 
ted OPS on the back for “cutting out 
the middleman’s profits.” But others, if 
they were voodooists, had long since 
double-whammied price stabilizer Ellis 
A. Arnall and his successors. 

Their lament: the OPS was cutting 
out everybody's profits. Chants one: 
“we're really caught . . . we had no 
margins to begin with . . . with OPS we 
buy at constantly rising farm prices 
and can’t even pass along increased 
wage bills.” Still others howled that 
OPS made no difference at all: “house- 
wives are turning our shelves upside 
down looking for bargains . . . OPS 
gives us 17% margins but nobody is 
taking them.” 

Though all supermarketeers felt the 
hex of booming sales and withering net, 
there was no agreement as to how to 
rattle it off. Some chains clanked into 
non-food items, others grimly continued 
to push the canned tomatoes. Most fav- 
ored incantation: sales and more sales. 
Method: a headlong dash to suburbia 
and its wide-open parking spaces. 


MANAGEMENT 


CHUNKY, SLICK-HAIRED Joseph B. Hall, 
Kroger Stores topkick, fondled the crys- 
tal ball in his ’51 annual report, divined 
that “sales for 1952 would be well over 
a billion dollars.” At last year’s 40- 
week mark it seemed he had spake 
true. Gross weighed in at $800.2 mil- 
lion (up 5% from ’51) and by projec- 
tion, billion dollar glory was a shoo-in. 
Ringing up the sales at an approximate 
average of $420,000 each for the 
period, were 1,906 stores, 107 fewer 
than the year before when Hall’s fronts 
drew about $380,000 apiece. 

To jolt volume, Hall has muzzled his 
higher-margined private brands in 








favor of nationally advertised labels, 
thriftily thumps: “Every year $225 mil- 
lion is spent to advertise national 
brands . . . to get acceptance for our 
label we would have to spend our own 
money.” But Hall is no pinchpenny. 
Over the decade, he has slipped stock- 
holders 55.4% of earnings, ranks second 
in a piddling payout industry. Net on 
capital (13.4%) and operating ratio 
(2.79%) are less impressive. Though 
not quite so massive as A & P and 
Safeway, Hall’s problems are more akin 
to the big boys (heftier transportation 
and wage chits) than to compact re- 
gional chains like Jewel, Winn & Lov- 
ett, or First National. 

They blow no_huckstering bets 
either. Jewel Chief executive officer F. 
J. Lunding last summer kicked off one 
of his new Chicago emporiums with a 
“Green Thumb Festival.” To make the 
tag stick, produce clerks had their 
thumbs painted green. Chortled one 
Celtic customer: “It’s almost like Pad- 
dy’s Day.” Lunding himself has the 
green thumb. At the 40-week mark last 
year sales sprouted to $166.2 million, 
up 5% from the ten months of ’51. 
Though Lunding has woven a net of 
home service routes (along which he 
peddles catalogued general merchan- 
dise as well as food), his 160-odd retail 
fronts rack up most of gross. Concen- 
trated in Chicago, they forge a fat 
4.13% operating ratio, best Figure 
among the big vittles vendors. 

Lunding this year will scissor the rib- 
bons on an undisclosed number of 
supers, will undoubtedly anchor them 
in the Windy City’s suburbia. By stick- 
ing close to Chicago’s periphery, he has 
staked out the industry's best ten-year 
fiscal record. He shares that distitnction 
along with George Friedland’s Food 
Fair, also a homebody. 
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Friedland’s tignt little market (bulk 

of his stores are wadded in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware) has 
helped him scratch out good net on in- 
vestment (24%) and pretax profit 
(3.29%). To keep his margins perking 
along, serious, heavy-jowled Friedland 
last year pushed off on a noble experi- 
ment, leased space in one of his supers 
to an outfit called Shamar Corp. Busi- 
ness: clothing, from nylon shorts to 
snow suits. Though one trade paper 
linked director Jack Friedland to Sha- 
mar (the name came from his two 
children Sharon and Mark, the paper 
said) Jack disclaimed any relationship 
except the conventional one of lessor 
and lessee. The paper also claimed that 
Shamar’s telephone number was that of 
Jack’s father-in-law. 
Despite the disputed wire, Food 
Fair has a direct line on maximum 
volume per store. Last year each of its 
150 supers rang up about $1.7 million 
apiece, apparently the best in the busi- 
ness. Friedland’s fronts are all big su- 
pers. Though they make their mark on 
sales, they also club payout. Friedland’s 
largesse is the industry’s most niggard- 
ly. But asset growth shows where the 
money goes. At 441%, it is industry's 
second best, though still a whoop and 
holler from Winn & Lovett’s hyperthy- 
roid 1,213%. 

Though drawly, soft-spoken Presi- 
dent A. D. Davis has chunked his earn- 
ings into new links for his chain (pay- 
out is 31.2%), he last year took a small 
breather, refurbished 16 of his older 
stores. Says he: “some we moved .. . 
put them on a modern basis with more 
parking facilities. . . .” From his Jack- 
sonville aerie, Davis keeps a hawk eye 
on his four divisions (Jacksonville, - 
Tampa, Miami and Louisville), says 
they are all “decentralized.” 

Apparently that helps. Davis’ supers 
last year picked off average sales of 
about $994,000 per store (vs. an esti- 
mated $813,000 for the year before). 
They helped him wring out $2.27 per 
share vs, $1.72 twelve months earlier. 

More northern Colonial Stores works 
out of Atlanta, at last year’s half (Pres- 
ident Joseph Seitz publishes no nine- 
month figure) had punched sales to 
$103.8 million (vs. $99.8 million for 
the same period in °51). But net 
drooped to $1.1 million from a com- 
parable $1.12 million in ’51. Reason? 
“You looked at other chains’ results? 
plaints President Seitz. “The same rea- 
son. Higher wages, higher costs.” To 
offset them, sprays Seitz, “you get 
greater efficiency per unit.” Seitz may 
boost his with private brands (about 
25% of gross). But unlike other super- 
marketeers he claims to get no better 
take from them: “You do no better . - - 
you put it into quality . . . a house 


ought to have a few of its own items. 
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its ENRUP... U.S. Rubber’s sreat plastic 


Between the extreme elasticity of soft rubber (the 
strip at extreme left) and the rigidity of hard rub- 
ber (strip at extreme right) are four strips of 
Enrup. Note the varying degrees of flexibility, 
making Enrup a true bridge between hard and soft 
rubber. 


This plastic has excellent dielectrical properties and 
unusual resistance to chemicals and abrasion. It 
can be molded to close tolerances, eliminating the 
need for expensive finishing operations. It can be 
made into almost any shape or form, simple or 
complex. 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Enrup is molded and fabricated exclusively by 
United States Rubber Company engineers. It may 
be exactly what you have been looking for to make 
your product stronger, more efficient, less expen- 
sive. For more information, write to address below. 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


lonuary 1, 1958 
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Their salability shows in Seitz net 
on capital (21.6%). Payout (52.6%) is 
industry's fourth best, but operating 
ratio is a brackish seventh. 

Slightly more generous is First Na- 
tional’s top-ranking 55.9%. President 
Adrian O’Keeffee has salted all of New 
England with his fronts, most of them 
in Massachusetts. He too has tromped 
to the suburbs with his new supers, al- 
most lost a piece of one in Stamford, 
Conn. last summer. The state’s new 
throughway might have clipped off 
part of its parking space, but road- 
builders agreed to bypass the lot. 
Skirted, too, is the pell-mell expansion 
of other chains. O’Keeffee’s ten-year 
asset growth is only 89%, probably be- 
cause he has been replacing clusters of 
smaller stores with larger supers. Capi- 
tal expenditures last year weighed in 
at only half of 51. O’Keeffee makes a 
play on private labels. They may partly 
account for his sporty ten-year operat- 
ing ratio (3.43%), third best in the 
business. 

Less efficient is behemoth A & P. Its 
meager pretax margin (2.06%) rates 
just a cut above last-ranking Bohack. 
Closemouthed A & P checks out no 
interim reports (fiscal year ends next 
month), may still be in the throes of 
its super-super squeeze. As of Feb. 29 
last year, Big Grocer racked up a 6.7% 
sales gain only to have net flounder 17% 
below the year before. Stung, George 
Hartford ordered advertising Hessians 
to tee off on OPS. Drumfire: copy com- 
paring A & P prices with OPS’ (“over 
1,000 items are selling . . . below ceil- 
ing”). Himself stung, bureaucrat Ellis 
Arnall blazed that A & P comparisons 
were not all they were cracked up to 
be. 

Safeway President Lingan Warren 
also put the blocks to OPS, but saved 
most of his copy for food freezer plans, 
which entail “wholesale” home deliv- 
eries. They sprouted everywhere but 
were particularly virulent in California 
(Warren headquarters are in Oakland). 
His ads apparently did more than 
freeze out the food freezers. Nine- 
month net was up to $1.34 per share 
vs. $1.06 for 51. To pad out margins, 
Warren trundled “fancy” foods into 
his fronts, also bugged back into the 
wholesaling business he quit some years 
ago. It will supply Safeway primarily, 
smaller competitors in the El Paso, 
Texas area on a limited basis. 

In still another crack at OPS, War- 
ren tramped into court, bellowed that 
some ceilings conflicted with the Har- 
rison amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act (“no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained under this title for 
fruits and vegetables in fresh or pro- 
cessed form”). Yet Warren has ap- 
parently slapped a ceiling on his own 
payout. It registers only 45.4%, while 





asset growth shows no better than fifth 
in the industry. Operating ratio shows 
where the money goes. At 1.59%, it 
ranks as vittles vendors’ worst. 

Rather than get run down by the 
food freezer bandwagon, American 
Stores topkick William Park grabbed 
on to the tail gate. He gave super space 
to freezer salesmen, hoped the tie-in 
would boost his own frozen food take. 
He also shuttered his smaller Asco ser- 
vice stores, yanked in the slack with 
Acme supers. They helped him boost 
his sales, may also flesh out his bare- 
bones operating ratio and net on 
capital. 

Harley McNamara, president of Na- 
tional Tea, feels that his cup is expan- 
sion, last year brewed up more of the 
same. To further steep his third-rank- 
ing 261% asset growth, he bought up 
at one swoop the 211-store C. F. Smith 
chain in southeastern Michigan (175 of 








old pile. Quite a pile, too, is Shields 
new super and headquarters at East 
Paterson, N. J. Selling space is about 
20,000 square feet. Its slyly angled 
gondolas funnel shoppers past high 
margined flowers, greeting cards and 
housewares on their way to the meat 
and groceries. In his new emporium 
Shield is also peddling liquor, sport 
and work clothes. Just as motley is 
Shield’s ten-year fiscal showing. Profit 
percentages are almost as weak-sis. 
terish as weak-sister Bohack, in which 
National Food Products holds a 20% 
interest. Bohack, too, has been pecking 
at suburbia, last year flung more supers 
across its Long Island territory. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Foop CHAIN clerks, burps one observer, 
“turn over faster than free beer at a 
fireman’s picnic.” Reason: meager pay. 








FOOD FAIR’S FRIEDLAND: FOOD FAIR OPENING IN THE BRONX: 
all the fronts are big supers 


them are in the Detroit area), snapped 
up six other supers around Lansing, 
Mich. and swallowed up six Piggly 
Wigglys in Duluth, Minn. Cracks Mc- 
Namara: “There is nothing to the ru- 
mor we are taking over Safeway next 
week.” He has also built some new 
supers, piled them into one-stop shop- 
ing centers. Nine-month sales ex- 
panded, too. Over the ten-year haul, 
McNamara has built up a better than 
average net on capital, is burdened 
with a meager pretax profit margin. 
Lansing Shield’s Grand Union has 
been growing, too, with custom tai- 
lored symbolism last summer grabbed 
up Saratoga’s famous old Grand Union 
Hotel. Quoth Shield: “Purchase of the 
hotel by the Grand Union Co. will 
carry on a tradition of names.” The 
“most modern shopping center in the 
East,” will replace the memories-rich 
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Average weekly chit for all retail work- 
ers is $53.03, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Food clerks’ take 
varies geographically, but few start at 
better than $45. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, they kick off at $42, get to 
a $54 maximum if they hang around 
for 30 months. Other check-out propel- 
lants: night work and vacation time. 
They vary with area, too. While Atlanta, 
Ga. clerks rate two weeks. off after 4 


year’s service, those in Philly sweat it ] 


out for three years before getting 4 
fortnight break. While some chains 
work late only one night a week, others 
hustle five nights a week. “Workers, 
grumps one union executive, “no likee. 

Eugene Kennedy, general manager 
of Local 1500, AFL Retail Food Clerks, 
shows the same feeling for Grand 
Union (which has union in name only 
as his clerks do for night hours. Ken- 


Forbes 

















































































































"I find that I can 
accomplish more in less time 
and with less effort." 















",..has truly changed typing 
from work to pleasure." 


"The machine has 
far surpassed my expectations 
in smoothness of operation 
and mechanical perfection." 


oR ta asl onsospitionicoconsect es 


+ 
Custncsbiueete .-- don’t take just our opinion... 


Take the Word of Fortunate Secretaries 





now using the Underwood All Electric Typewriter’ 
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"We tested every 
available electric typewriter 
side-by-side before making 

our purchase from you." 





",,.so little effort required. 
I am not nearly as tired 
as in the old days. 

Makes typing a pleasure." 











And Now...Two More Sensational Features: 






1. New Electric Margins 


set from keyboard . . . are fast, easy, positive! 









































UP 2. New Internal Cushioning 
gives you quieter, more restful typing. 
‘, Why not make your secretary happy with an 
au Underwood All Electric? 
- The proof is a demonstration in your office, on 
for your own work .. . with your secretary. Mail 
- to the coupon . . . today. Or, call your nearest 
ind Underwood representative. 
os Underwood Corporation Underwood Corporation 
mn , One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
’ Typewriters ... Adding Machines... Accounting ° ; 
r a Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons ° L) Please arrange for a demonstration. 
it it One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. CL] Please send descriptive literature. 
_ Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada : Name 
h ers Sales and Service Everywhere Company 
ers, Street 
€. <r : 
. ger * Excerpts above are from many unsolicited > City. nanan 
orks, letters received by Underwood Corporation. RIE ovnnorek0cs<cdcverenncednecan aa 
rand 
Ft 
- | AW Fhe y] val -.. made by the Typewriter 
co. W UNDERWOOD — COLE — TYPEWRITER © ceiver oy she world 
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nedy last year tried to buck GUers into 
his fold, got thrown for a loss when 
GU came up with “a three or four dol- 
lar raise.” “You have to take it slow,” 
explains Kennedy, “or else they bounce 
away from you.” To keep bouncing, GU 
president Lansing Shield has a couple 
of artful gimmicks like “suggestion com- 
mittees” and “clerks day” in his LR bag 
of tricks, but his highly touted fringes 
seem little better than competitors’. 
Though Shield did some premature 
trumpeting over his abortive profit shar- 
ing plan (see Forses, June 1, 1952, 
page 17), Kroger President Joseph B. 
Hall in 1951 cut his employees in on 
a $660,000 chunk of the profits melon. 
He thinks its flavor will “result in sub- 
stantial operating savings.” Hall has 
also wrapped 95% of his workers 
in contributory fringes, last year beat 
down union demands for wholly paid- 
up health and life insurance slush 
funds. 

Lingan Warren, President of Safe- 
way, has gone the profit sharing way 
too. He has also tooled up a stock op- 
tion plan for all hands. Contributory 
retirement payments in 1951 rang up a 
$1.9 million total, while almost 90% 
of Safeway’s hewers and drawers have 
bundled into Warren’s group insurance 
package. American Stores last year 
opened more new supermarkets, closed 
down old “service type” stores. Caught 
in the shutters were some managers. 
They moved into new supers and non- 
managerial posts, got bumped back to 
clerks’ pay. Though American success- 
fully parried union demands to carry 
them at the old rate, it did cough up 
a $4 raise for clerks generally. 

Food Fair, unlike American, its 
Philadelphia neighbor, sports no pen- 
sion plan for workers, but dickered last 
year with the clerk’s union over a $2 
per man per week welfare fee. Food 
Fair counts out an extra 52 weeks’ pay 
to its “employee of the year,” has also 
set up a foundation which among other 
things will dole out scholarships to 
workers’ children. Other chains—Jewel, 
First National, Winn & Lovett—pack no 
scholarships but do kick in on the 
fringes. Jewel last year shoveled $1.1 
million into its “Retirement Estates,” a 
profit sharing-savings pact. It also antes 
up for part of employees’ welfare plan. 
Jewel publishes four house organs, is 
literally wired for other employee com- 
munications. Its Chicago stores are 
hooked into a squawk box. Each morn- 
ing before opening, management broad- 
casts, tops off its message with birthday 
greetings, anecdote or song. 

While Colonial Stores does not say 
it with music, President Joseph Seitz 
charms workers by way of his house 
organ. He also chimes in with informal 
letters and training courses, last year 
ponied up close to $500,000 in con- 


tributory pension payments. Like most 
competitors, Seitz has been harried by 
manpower shortages. He last year be- 
gan to flirt with the five-day week, on 
at least one point could second another 
chain’s personnel man, Grouses he: 
“If a body walks in that door and is 


warm, well hire him.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MosT VITTLES VENDORS show at least a 
glimmering of PR savvy, but A & P 
brass hats, perhaps because they have 
leaned heavily on mouthpiece Carl 
Byoir & Associates, have let their own 
talents atrophy. A Fores editor last 
summer rang up general sales manager 
Shea, found him suspicious as a near- 
sighted pawnbroker. During the talk 
ForsBes overheard his secretary fran- 
tically hiss “I didn’t get everything he 
said,” made things easier for her mala- 
droit shorthand by sounding off loud 
and .clear. Bohack topkick Henry 
Schmidt also shies from newsmen: all 
other chains are less bashful. 
Best. public relator in the business is 
Kroger president Joseph Hall. Nailed 
by a warehousemen’s strike in Toledo, 
Ohio last summer, he gave away $50,- 
000 in.perishable fruits and vegetables 
to the city’s ‘institutions. His nine St. 
Louis, Mo. “outlets serve as drop-off 
points for Goodwill Industries, en- 
courage customers to leave castoff 
clothing for the community chest out- 
fit to pick up and refurbish. Hall even 
hustles outside of the 19 states in which 
he trades, last year pumped a reported 
$100,000 into the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs as prize money for 
community development projects. 





STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THOUGH RETAIL grocery chains pump 
plenty of advertising sweat into hawk- 
ing their wares, all are pretty cool cus- 
tomers when it comes to keeping stock- 





KROGER’S HALL: 
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holders enthralled. Only company tp 
hustle beyond the bare minimum of 
quarterly and annual statements js 
Kroger, and even its efforts are aimed 
not at stockholders alone, but the pub- 
lic generally. Its puckishly-illustrated 
company history was originally de. 
signed for employees. Kroger also hands 
out for general consumption a break- 
down of income and outgo which would 
have packed considerably more 

in its annual report had it been in- 
cluded there. As it was, Kroger tied 
Food Fair for fourth place in Forsgs 
AR ratings. Meatier stockholder fare is 
Kroger payout. Averaging 55.4% of 
earnings over the decade 1942-’51, it 
kowtows only to First National, whose 
55.9% largesse kindled an SR glow that 
even its frugal AR could not completely 
pinch out. 

Locked in fourth place with Kroger’s 
AR is Food Fair. Its accounting showed 
plenty of editorial savvy that could be 
readily sluiced into extra-curricular info 
for parched stockholders. Food Fair 
payout is fair in name only, languishes 
with H. C. Bohack low on the industry 
totem. Though Food Fair and Bohack 
have been less than generous, Jewel 
Tea bubbles in third place (55.1% over 
the ten-year span), also brewed up a 
third-place AR. Jewel also makes a 
feeble attempt to give stockholders a 
lift, offers a free copy of the premium 
catalog used on its Home Service routes 
to “any shareholder who asks for it.” 
Queuing up behind Jewel payout are 
Colonial Stores and Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. There they part 
company. Colonia] AR is best of breed; 
A&P is worst. While the latter serenely 
seals its annual with a lick and a prom- 
ise, Safeway burnishes its accounting 
with lovely care, took second place. Its 
payout is not nearly so good, weighs 
in at 45.4% for the decade. 

Other chains all went below 40% 
payout, plumbed the depths in the vital 
matter of annual reportage. 





P 
KROGER MEAT COUNTER, 1915: 
in 1952, billion-dollar glory was a shoo-in 
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More steel... more business... 
more strength—for America 


Steel is basic to America’s prosperity at 
home and to the support of its leading 
position in world affairs. National Steel 
Corporation is doing its part to see that 
America has plenty of steel. 


During 1953, National will achieve an an- 
nual steel making capacity of 6,000,000 
tons—more than 50% greater than its ca- 
pacity at the end of World War II. This 
is the largest relative increase of any com- 
pany in the steel industry. 


Parts of the expansion program completed 
in 1952 included some of the most impor- 
tant elements of steel production . . . 


among others, the acquisition of large new 
reserves of raw materials; two new blast 
furnaces, adding 1,000,000 tons per year 
to pig iron capacity; 550-ton per heat open 
hearth furnaces which are the world’s larg- 
est, and the “Ernest T. Weir,” largest ship 
ever built on the Great Lakes. 


From its beginning, National Steel’s record 
has been one of constant growth and prog- 
ress. Completely integrated and entirely in- 
dependent, National may be counted on in 
1953 and in future years to continue this 
record . . . to add more steel, more busi- 
ness, more strength to America. 


MAJOR DIVISIONS 
OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 
products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. Exclusive maker of 
the famed Quonset buildings—produces 
special steels and a wide range of 
carbon steel products. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace 
division for production of pig iron. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cieve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


mines and properties in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 


CORPORATION 
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Borg-Warner (229.2) 8) 80 
Bendix Aviation 

(209.5) 85 85 
Electric Auto-Lite 

(146.8) 85 90 
Budd Co. (144.3) 85 
Thompson Products 

(120.3) 90 90 
Fruehauf Trailer 

(117.6) 85 85 
Timken Roller 

Bearing (104.5) 90 
Briggs Mfg. (102.0) 80 
Dana Corp. (100.3) 80 
Eaton Mfg. (84.0) 80 
Timken Detroit Axle 

(82.9)t 85 
Electric Storage 

Battery (76.7) 85 
Standard Steel 

Spring (64.7) 85 
Clark Equipment 

(64.7) 90 85 
Murray Corp. of 

America (57.9)¢ 85 85 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 

(55.6)t 85 90 
Stewart-Warner (53.0) 85 90 


90 85 
85 90 


90 85 
80 a= 


90 85 

85 

70 80 
80 85 
70 75 
85 80 
80 80 
75 85 
70 — 75 
85 95 75 
75 80 75 


70 80 75 
90 85 80 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. +As of June 30, 1952. 


tAs of August 31, 1952. 





AUTO PARTS 


THE LIFE OF an auto parts maker has 
never been an easy one. Demand for 
the companies’ products is tied to the 
cyclical automobile business; and sharp 
competition between the 2,000 parts 
companies would keep profit margins 
low even if auto manufacturers did not 
constantly threaten to make their own 
parts. Even under these conditions, the 
ax often falls—as when Murray lost its 
bread-and-butter Ford business. 

Sudden death also rears up from 
technological changes. Turbines, still in 
research by GM, promise one day to 
outmode the piston business just as 
fade-away fenders killed the running- 
boards and luggage-boxes. 

To stabilize earnings, companies have 
ballasted sales through diversification. 
But in contrast to the rail equipment 
outfits, which have also spread out, 
their new lines still make only a small 
bump on the total sales bulge. 

Last year, original parts sales sagged 
with the 23% decline in new car pro- 
duction. But with more old cars chok- 
ing the highways, replacement sales 
jumped 7-10% ahead of ’51’s total. And 
low-profit-margin defense business filled 
most other holes in sales, if not earnings. 


MANAGEMENT 


In 1951, aviation sales by Bendix 
totaled 57% of gross, auto accessories 
25%. Nine months’ sales last year, up to 
$382 million from $247 million, were 
approximately 80% in defense items. 
And against the trend of the industry, 
net rose to $4.88 from $4.28. In 1953 
sales should again approach the 1944 
war peak of $869.7 million, as the com- 
pany works on a $725 million backlog. 
To keep its hard-won position, Ben- 
dix annually shells out $45 million for 
research. One of the company’s most 
recent developments is its jet self- 
starter, just gone into production. And 
on the more futuristic side, production 
is under way at the company’s new 
electron tube plant while Bendix is 
expanding its guided missiles work. 
On sharply expanded sales, Thomp- 
son Products boosted nine-month net 
to $4.93 ws. $4.53. Thompson, which 
tries to balance on a three-legged stool 
of original equipment, replacement 
parts and aircraft parts, has watched its 
third leg sprout like Jack’s bean stalk. 
In 1951, airplane parts ran off with 56% 
of sales, and in ’52 the final percentage 
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will be at least 10% greater. Where 
Bendix looks largely to plane commun. 
ications, Thompson is more concerned 
with the engine, is the leading supplier 
of jet engine compressor blades as well 
as other parts. Against $1,000 worth of 
parts per oo in War II, a War IK 
flying machine takes $25-30,000 worth 
of Thompson products. 

With only 25% of its sales to the 
government—and those its regular prod- 
ucts — growth-conscious Clark Equip- 
ment turned in one of the industry’ 
best records in 1952. Nine months’ 
earnings of $6.15 topped 1951’s $5.31 
by 15.8%. And an almost insatiable 
demand for the company’s materials 
handling equipment has tripled book 
value within ten years, done almost as 
well for earnings. 

Industry leader Borg-Warner, like 
Clark, bills Uncle Sam for 25% of its 
output. Although defense items include 
amphibious carriers, B-47 parts, most 
government work is in the company’s 
regular lines. Strike-plagued in 1952, 
nine-month net slipped from $6.43 to 
$5.54. But long-term labor contracts 
should obviate this problem until 1955. 
That B-W showed up as well as it did 
in 1952 is a tribute to the company’s 
well-rounded strength. Nine of ten cars, 
trucks and tractors contain B-W parts; 
and after 20 years of development, the 
company is the leading producer of 
automatic transmissions. B-W_ over- 
drives top their field too. 

Diversification-minded Stewart-War- 
ner lacks the impressive record of Borg- 
Warner, but has broadened its earnings 
base to include over 70 different lines. 
Most important is its alemite lubrica- 
tion system, long original equipment for 
most makes of cars. Latest plans include 
the acquisition of U. S. Machine Cor- 
poration, heating equipment maker. 
With 50% of sales to the government, 
the company managed a strong third 
quarter, $.79 vs. $.66. Nevertheless, 
nine-month net was down a fraction— 
$2.20 against $2.37 the previous year. 

Spread less thin, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
has compiled an imposing record over 
the last dozen years. From a zero book 
value in 1940, the company has built 
up common equity to over $56 a share. 
The largest independent manufacturer 
of wheels and allied parts, the company 
chalks off 40% of total industry produc- 
tion. But K-HW is in the unenviable 
position of big supplier to GM and 
Ford. 

Eaton Manufacturing, a leading pro- 
ducer of axles and gears and one of the 
more stable units in the industry, was 
hard hit by the steel strike. During the 
third quarter the company pulled only 
7c down to net, notched nine-months 
earnings at $3.84 vs. $4.29. However, 
the company’s 23-year dividend recor 
was in no way imperiled; and Eatons 
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S-W’S KNOWLSON: 


HOT-ROD INSTRUMENT: 


“ales 


the earnings base is broadened 


power-steering equipment and its abil- 
ity to produce parts for roadbuilding 
machinery augur well for the future. 

Like Eaton, Standard Steel Spring 
has demonstrated consistent and grow- 
ing earning power. The bumper, coil 
and leaf spring manufacturer has 
earned on average 25.6% on book value 
over the last ten years—over 5% better 
than its nearest rival, Dana. And SSS’s 
book value has increased 828% over the 
same period. Mainstay of current sales 
is armor plate, which accounts for 44% 
of sales; and president Robert C. Enos 
expects this business to rise yet further 
before it peters out in 1955. But the 
company does not get its usual 12.5% 
markup on this defense business; and 
nine-month net slipped to $2.01 from 
$2.34. 

Dana’s chemical -like earnings on 
book have established a strong growth 
trend for this parts producer. In ten 
years, book value has increased five- 
fold, sales an equal amount. But with 
over 80% of regular billings shipped in 
original equipment channels, the com- 
pany perches on a precarious peak. 

With its new Ohio Axle and Gear 
Division plant to bolster sales, Timken 
Detroit Axle turned out a $3.02 vs. 
$2.46 fiscal 52. And while others suf- 
fered from steel shortages, TDA started 
the new year in the right direction: 
$.74 against $.62. With a hefty $247 
million backlog (76% for Uncle Sam), 
the axle maker will tum many a shaft 
before production lines slow down. 

But Timken Roller Bearing did not 
roll so smoothly last year. Lower pro- 
duction and higher tax rates squeezed 
nine-month net to $3.08 from $4.65. 
High pretax profit margins over the 
years have never translated themselves 
into even an average net return on book 
(ten year figure: 13.9%). And since 
1929, each bull market has evaluated 
the stock at a more modest price. 

TRB is by far the leader in the 
tapered roller bearing field. Beginning 
with automotive uses, the company has 





spread its product into tractor, imple- 
ment and industrial equipment fields. 
Now the company is making a drive on 
freight cars. Already Timken has in- 
stalled its anti-friction bearings on 10,- 
000 cars. 

Murray, fighting hard to replace its 
lost Ford body business, managed $3.87 
for fiscal *52 against $7.39 last year. 
In its body line, Murray is producing 
for the Willys-Overland “Aero” and the 
new Hudson lightweight. The company 
is pushing hard on diversification, now 
markets its household appliance line 
under its own name as well as through 
Montgomery Ward. 

Budd, another auto body stamper 
(for Studebaker, among others) has 
had tough sledding over the years. 
Auto parts still account for 69% of sales, 
despite a strong bent toward diversifica- 
tion. With its new $6 million tank parts 
plant, defense work notches another 
24% of gross. The company’s expanding 
railroad department has now pushed 
the company up to second spot behind 
Pullman in the passenger car field. In 
this meanly competitive market, Budd 
is making its mark with a self-propelled 
stainless-steel diesel car. 

Briggs, largest independent body 
producer, has operated with a new top- 
level line-up since the death of Wal- 
ter O. Briggs. As with other body 
stampers, Briggs’ conversion to war 
work has not been easy. With sales 
down to $5.3 million from $8.8 million, 
nine-months’ net slumped to $2.72 from 
$4.52. Most important military product 
is the B-47 fuselage assembly. The com- 
pany sinks its greatest diversification 
efforts into its Beautywear plumbing. 

Chopping at its $175 million defense 
backlog, Electric Auto-Lite experienced 
only a 10% decline in nine-months’ net: 
$4.25 vs. $4.74. This leading supplier 
of auto electrical equipment is heavily 
dependent on a high level of auto pro- 
duction, with 69% of 1951 production 
directed to the big companies. Loss of 
Ford business in 1929 was staggering, 
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but Chrysler subsequently stepped into 
the breach. As a logical extension of jt, 
business, EA-L’s researchers are prob- 
ing into electronics and physics. 
With the larger part of its auto busi- 
ness in the replacement field, Electric 
Storage Battery has been less buffeted 
by fate than most. However, 1952 was 
not one of the company’s better years, 
With batteries 60% lead and lead prices 
on the skids, inventory losses cut sharp. 
ly into net. And higher costs plus 
changed distributor buying habits but 
added to woes. Reporting on a seni- 


‘ annual basis, the company pocketed 


only $1.01 vs. $2.85 at the midway 
mark. 

Fruehauf, which produces 40% of all 
U.S. trailers, found its most difficult 
customer the U.S. government. Con- 
stant specification changes on govem- 
ment work reduced nine-months’ net to 
$2.66 from $3.06. On the books is stil! 
$90 million worth of this business, 
Fruehauf’s eye is still on the civilian 
needs of the future. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


In contrast to the steel and oil indus. 
tries, the auto parts suppliers passed a 
year of relative labor harmony. Most 
of the companies have signed long. 
term UAW-CIO contracts patterned 
after the GM agreement. And like the 
auto workers, auto parts employees set- 
tled for regular cost-of-living increases. 

An exception was industry leader 
Borg-Warner. Two CIO unions, the 
UAW and the United Steelworkers 
caught B-W in their crossfire. When the 
steel strike broke on June 2, the union 
closed down B-W’s two steel divisions 
immediately. And hardly were the steel 
plants shooting for capacity again when 
UAW put the clamps on eight other 
plants for higher pay. These units, al- 
ready operating at reduced capacity be- 
cause of the steel shortage, closed down 
completely. 

B-W’s upsets followed closely on the 
heels of a year-long procedural fight. 
The issue: whether the company’s his- 
torical plant-wide labor negotiations 
should be changed to’a company-wide 
basis. In October, 1951 the union 
called out ten B-W divisions in a0 
effort to force the issue. After a four- 
week impasse and a plea from ever- 
loving Harry Truman, the men returned 
to work and the case went to ...e Wage 
Stabilization Board. A panel ruled 
against the company, but the board it- 
self reversed the panel, setting the stage 
for the eventual walkout. 

Like B-W, Timken Roller Bearing 
felt the wrath of the United Steel- 
workers. Despite an excellent commun 
cations program and counseling service, 
workers went their own way when they 


voted a strike that dragged on for 90 
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days. But once the strike was over, dif- 
ficulties were ended too. 

Timken, in contrast to Briggs Manu- 
facturing, knows how to get along with 
workers on a day-to-day basis. Briggs 
has had so many wildcat and short-term 
strikes that workers hesitate to take 
jobs there, despite high pay and stand- 
ard fringes. 

Briggs’ opposite number last year 
was Kelsey-Hayes Wheel with a per- 
tect no-strike record. If K-HW’s unique 
suggestion system supplied the pana- 
cea, Briggs could use some of the same. 
Also unlike Briggs, Electric Auto-Lite 
has developed from stormy LR in the 
’30s to a relatively placid place to toil. 
But the company spent many years 
chucking its old reputation. 

The company most thoroughly satis- 
fied with its personnel, and probably 
vice versa, is Stewart-Warner. Latest: 
company offers $50 to any employee 
who brings in anyone who is added to 
the payroll. Birds of a feather, philoso- 
phizes S-W. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Most auto parts suppliers have few 
dealings with the public, and care less 
about their public relations. Their pub- 
lic is General Motors, Chrysler, Ford 
and the lesser fry among auto manufac- 
turers. Any reputation beyond that 
circle is purely fortuitous. 

An exception is big Borg-Warner 
which, through advertisements, at- 
tempts to aggrandize its function. An- 
other notable exception is Electric 
Auto-Lite. Auto-Lite sponsored the first 
nationally televised auto show, tapped 
every major auto maker but GM and 
Ford for exhibits. The display, held in 





Wide World 


THOMPSON’S CRAWFORD: 
“If anyone has failed to benefit . . . from successful operation . . . it is the stockholder” 





New York's plush Waldorf, gave the 
public an idea of the widespread use of 
Auto-Lite’s products. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE AUTO PARTS industry has learned 
that it must live with the communities 
where it hires and fires. Even Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing and Dana, which 
win no blue ribbons for stockholder re- 
lations, shell out liberal wads of stock- 
holder dough to buy goodwill. 

Timken’s interest in airport develop- 
ment is matched by that of Thompson 
Products and, like Timken, Thompson 
is willing to sugarcoat its employee 
benefits to keep the union wolf away 
from the door. Old NAM man Fred 
Crawford would take no popularity 
contest in any company town because 
of his known union aversion. Yet he 
knows enough of CR to keep his pub- 
lic well informed of Thompson’s plans 
and problems. 

More follower than leader is Kelsey- 
Hayes in Jackson, Michigan. The plant 
is not the town’s largest, and by strict 
publicity avoidance, the 600-employee 
facilities seem even smaller. 

Like K-H in Jackson, Electric Auto 
Lite is small fry in Bay City, Michigan. 
Although EAL has trouble there meas- 
uring up to Dow in CR, it runs on a 
par with GM’s sprawling Chevrolet 
plant. 

Clark holds the big stick in Buch- 
anan, Michigan, but wields it gently. 

Bendix Aviation’s Towson, Maryland 
plant has frequent labor problems, but 
the company freely discusses them. As 
freely, the company contributes time 
and money to community projects. And 
despite labor problems, progressive 












THOMPSON ASSEMBLY LINE, 1915: 
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Bendix takes the blue ribbon as a place 
to work. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


“You pon’t have to buy our stock if 
you don’t want to,” snapped most auto 
parts companies last year. With little 
information forthcoming, stockholders 
consoled themselves with their divi- 
dends from these high-yielding grab 
bags. 

Soothed prexy James S. Knowlson at 
Stewart Warner’s annual meeting: “I 
shall be glad to answer any questions 
you may have in regard to the annual 
report.” Sales breakdown? That is a 
company secret. And stockholders still 
puzzle over their interest in the auto 
parts, home appliance, television and 
farm equipment fields. 

An exception was dynamic Borg- 
Warner which not only told all, but 
kept stockholders up to date in 
thorough quarterly statements. Chair- 
man Charles S. Davis even called on 
stockholders to play “evangelists,” to 
join in defense of their common inter- 
est, business. 

But it remained for Thompson Prod- 
ucts’ perspicuous president, Frederick 
C. Crawford, to draw his sword for 
stockholders. Cracked Crawford: “If 
anyone has failed to benefit in suitable 
proportion from the successful opera- 
tion of the American corporation, it is 
the stockholder.” The ex-NAM presi- 
dent puts his theories into practice, 
sends out the most exhaustive reports 
in the industry. 

But while Crawford loudly beat his 
war drums, he was outnumbered two 
to one in the industry by the William 
Umstattds and Charles Danas. 
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'"... passengers can be 
as profitable as freight..." 


“Although the public will not be fully aware of it for a few more years, 
American railway passenger equipment is obsolete... for one hundred and 
twenty years the floor of this obsolete car has been four feet three inches 
above the rail — the height of the freight platform to receive the first bale 
of cotton in 1830. There has been no excuse for these high wheels such 
as the automobile had in the days of high roadway centers, on the rail- 
way, smooth as glass... 

“Train X, two and one-half feet lower at the floor, three feet lower 
at the roof, designed under railroad supervision by aviation and automo- 
tive engineers, gives twice as smooth and safe a ride at one-half the 
operating cost of the newest present day equipment. Its original cost is 
only one-third that of present equipment. The Pullman Standard Com- 
pany, which has spent half a million in building the first model, confirms 
our optimism; yet, it has stopped further developments because key rail- 
roads say Train X will not do because it requires alterations in station 
platforms. Imagine blocking such a vital defense adjunct here in Amer- 
ica because of minor platform changes when our billions alter the face of 
the world... 

“It is said that for every good reason there is a real reason. Are some 
railroads so annoyed with dissatisfied passengers that they look forward 
to driving them from the rails? Yet a sympathetic traveling public shrewdly 
catered to could supply the ideal political lobby — one that could insure 
friendly regulation. 

“Train X could eliminate the passenger loss and at reduced rates boom 
rail travel, taking a heavy burden off the highways. There are those who 
go so far as to say that passengers could be made as profitable as freight, 
for unlike freight, the potentialities are unlimited. Freight which is con- 
sumed can be hauled only one way, but travelers must return.” 
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The above are excerpts from an address by Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the board of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
and founder of the Federation for Railway Progress, at the 
Fifth Anniversary Dinner of the Federation, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, March 20, 1952. The complete address 
in illustrated booklet form is available. For your copy, write to: ' 


Federation for Railway Progress, Railway Progress Bldg., 
1430 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Since heavy, cumbersome Sa a a a A RS 
trucks are not needed, 
Train X can ride much lower 


than a standard coach — its STANDARD RAILROAD COACH 85 FEET LONG 
roof can be three feet lower, 
and its floor can be only 22 
inches from the rails. 
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STANDARD COACH “TRAIN X'* COACH 
CROSS-SECTION CROSS-SECTION “TRAIN X°° COACHES 30 FEET LONG, BUILT ON TRAILER PRINCIPLE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


January 1, 1958 





RAIL EQUIPMENT 


ONCE prime investment industrials, to- 
day transportation equipment com- 
panies offer skeptical investors high 
yields, low price-earnings ratios and 
strong capitalizations—and still they go 
a-begging. The answer lies with their 
onetime sole customer, the railroads. 
When the rails reached maturity, it 
was no longer necessary for them to 
buy equipment for spanking new lines. 
Instead, they merely replaced worn-out 
cars and locomotives—when financial 
conditions warranted. Even now, after 
a decade of record prosperity, 18% of 
the freight cars in use are over 30 years 
old. The current 95,000-car equipment 
industry backlog is high by most stand- 
ards, but still down 25,000 cars from 
the beginning of 1952. And even after 
the steel strike halved output, produc- 
tion steadily ran ahead of new orders. 


MANAGEMENT 


THE DIVERSIFICATION bandwagon really 
pulled off the sidings during the last 
decade. But even 30 years ago Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry branched out into 
the carburetor business. Today, sub- 
sidiary Carter makes two of every three 
carburetors produced in the United 
States. Another subsidiary, Shippers 
Car Line, runs 11,698 tank cars in the 
stable car leasing business. And while 
ACF’s right hand rippled through new 
possible acquisitions during the past 
year, its left formed a new aircraft divi- 
sion, now fabricating B-47 subassem- 
blies for Douglas. Already over half the 
company’s peacetime business is out- 
side the railroad field. Commented 
Chairman John E. Rovensky, a onetime 





banker who appreciates the value of 
spreading the risks: “Now we won't fall 
down on our faces like before.” 

Still ACF is not giving up its position 
of second largest car builder, despite 
one of the sketchier histories in the busi- 
ness. The company’s decade pretax 
profit average of 8.9% and 4.5% return 
on book value epitomize industry condi- 
tions: sharp competition and operations 
near the break-even point. If the car 
makers asked a respectable markup, the 
railroads would make their own cars. 

With sales up 40%, net zoomed to 
$8.63 per share in fiscal 1952, con- 
trasted with a piddling $1.08 the pre- 
vious year. The first half of fiscal 53, 
with a $413 million backlog (66% de- 
fense work) continued profitable de- 
spite a net loss of $1 million due to the 
steel strike. 

Pullman, too, saw net contract in the 
face of the steel shortage. Front-running 
six-months’ earnings (ending Septem- 
ber) slowed down to $3.10 vs. $3.31 
the year before, despite a defense- 
boosted sales total of $240.2 million, 
only $10 million short of revenue for 
the entire previous fiscal year. In addi- 
tion to steel problems, net fell before 
higher taxes, narrow margins on de- 
fense work and a two-month strike at 
subsidiary Trailmobile’s main plant. 

Five years ago the governmeut 
boosted Pullman out of one facet of the 
railroad business; the courts forced the 
company to sell its sleeping car division 
for $90 million. Instead of expanding 
elsewhere, Pullman used the money de- 
fensively, continued its policy of buying 
up company stock. Ten years of these 
purchases has chewed up $67.5 million, 
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"Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. 





retired 48% of outstanding common. In 
consequence, Wall Street has consis- 
tently valued the stock at less than 
working capital per share. 

Third-largest builder of freight cars, 
well-managed General American Trans- 
portation, is one of the more stable 
units in the transportation equipment 
industry. While ACF was losing $7.07 
a share in 1982 and Pullman $1, GAT 
netted a tidy $2.20. Primarily, GAT’s 
gyroscope is its car and terminal leas- 
ing operations, which accouut for 60% 
of gross. A far-flung efficient organiza- 
tion has proved that it can run fleets of 
special cars cheaper than either rail- 
roads or individual manufacturers. In 
consequence, companies like Texas, 
Phillips, Swift and Procter and Gamble 
have sold their cars to GAT only to 
lease them back. Latest acquisition is 
Union Oil’s 600 cars. The company 
even counts on continued growth, with 
its biggest customers chemical and 
petroleum concerns. And during re- 
cessions, food processors are always 
patrons, 

GAT is one of the few to top 1950 
net in 1951 and proceed to an even bet- 
ter year in 1952. Despite a steel- 
squeezed third quarter, nine-months’ 
net of $4.35 topped 1951 by 15c. 

With 60% of its peacetime sales in 
locomotives, American Locomotive col- 
lects its other regular income from re- 
placement parts, its Railway Steel 
Spring division (which makes a variety 
of springs and circular forgings) and 
Alco Products (fabricator of equipment 
for the oil and chemical industries and 
nickel-plated pipe for atomic energy 
installations). 

Alco now finds itself one of the ten 
largest defense contractors in the nation, 
with a whopping $1,040 million back- 
log, $200 million represented by the 
new T48 tank. Since $90 million of the 
total is in Alco’s regular products, im- 
mediate problems include only labor 
and raw materials. 

Egbert estimates that war work will 
net the company no more than 1.5% 
after taxes. While the company cannot 
reveal production schedules, earnings 
on defense work should amount to 
something like $1.50 per share annually 
over the next few years. 

Baldwin’s diversification - minded 
management managed almost to double 
nine-months’ net — $1.04 vs. $.54 — de- 
spite a tripled tax bill. The companys 
10% of the diesel market presently com- 
prises only 45% of total company vol- 
ume. Chairman George A. Rentschler 
predicts that peak orders for locomo- 
tives have already passed. He explains: 
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“I do not want to say the saturation 
point has been reached, but none of us 
expects the volume of business that 
occurred in the past to continue in- 
definitely.” 

To bolster future earnings, manage- 
ment is banking on the long-predicted 
‘ roadbuilding boom. Biggest stake for 
Baldwin and Lima - Hamilton, which 
merged in December, 1950, is through 
Austin-Western, a subsidiary acquired 
only months after the companies joined 
forces. And Austin-Western’s earthmov- 
ing and roadbuilding machinery dove- 
tail snugly with Lima-Hamilton’s large 
crane and shovel operations. Prodded 
by Westinghouse Electric with its 10.8% 
ownership and Westinghouse-tempered 
President Marvin W. Smith, the com- 
pany is shooting at greater efficiency as 
well as diversification. 

Like Baldwin, American Stee] Foun- 
dries boosted sales, but in its fiscal year 


replacement category, American Brake 
Shoe holds a stronger position than 
most. This type of business has given 
the company a long history of regular 
earnings as well as a 50-year dividend 
record. Nevertheless, ABS has pushed 
non-rail lines since the "20s, and now 
this business accounts for half of sales. 

White-thatched Chairman Bill Given, 
who describes Brake Shoe as “a lot of 
small things in penny business,” now 
has his company supplying industries 
as diverse as agricultural equipment, 


‘aircraft and mining. And 1952’s $8.5 


million capital expenditures mostly 
flowed into a new steel forgings plant 
and facilities for jet parts production. 
With unfilled orders down to $48 
million from $61 million on January 1 
—still large for the company—Given 
has begun to retrench. First to get the 
ax are 1953’s capital expenditures. Still 
fresh in Given’s mind is 1929, when he 





PRESSURE-FITTING FREIGHT CAR FLOOR, ACF: 


no floor under rail equipment earnings 


ended September 30, net slipped from 
$5.62 to $5.09. Squeezed profit margins 
on defense work turned the trick. These 
sales—mostly armor castings for mili- 
tary tanks—accounted for 24% of gross. 

Railroad products accounted for only 
49% of total ’52 sales, but 64% of the 
company’s regular peacetime products. 
However, diversification is not as im- 
perative for ASF as for ACF or Alco, 
since 40% of its railroad equipment sales 
are in replacement and repair parts. 
Evincing its faith in this business, 
Foundries—already the largest maker of 
freight car wheels—is building another 
wheel foundry in Quebec. 

However, the company did make a 
bow toward wider interests in 1950 
when it purchased Diamond : Chain. 
Now roller chains, boring mills, hydrau- 
lic equipment, steel castings and ‘forg- 
ings rack up the non-railroad 36% of 
normal output. 

With 85% of its railway sales in the 





became ABS president. Equally irritat- 
ing for him is nine-months’ net—$2.71 
vs. $3.81, despite higher sales. 

Westinghouse Air Brake, largest 
manufacturer of railroad braking equip- 
ment and signal and communication de- 
vices, was stuck behind a broken switch 
when other companies hit the diversi- 
fication trail. But the advent of Chair- 
man Edward O. Boshell in 1951 pushed 
the company over the brink. Boshell, a 
specialist in the dissolution of utility 
holding companies, set out immediately 
to broaden one-track Westinghouse’s 
interests. 

First Boshell bought Melpar, Inc., a 


.leading electronics and development re- 


search laboratory, then Le Roi, an in- 
ternal combustion engine manufacturer. 
And in between, for “some elbow 


room,” he increased authorized com- 

moni from 4,200,000 to 7,500,000. 
Now, through Melpar and its govern- 

ment contracts, Westinghouse has in- 
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terests in everything from guided mis. 
siles to sonar and radar. And the com. 
pany is producing jet-flight trainers fo, 
the air force. Even without Le Roi, 
nine-months’ net trailed 1951 results by 
only 10c. When Boshell is finished 
with Westinghouse’s face lifting, he ex. 
pects these figures to read sharply the 
other way. 















































LABOR RELATIONS 


Like Most heavy industry fabricators, 
the transportation equipment comps. 
nies were hard hit by outside pd 
last year. Most damaging was the 54 
day steel fiasco. American Locomotive, 
for example, idled 1,100 employees at 
its Auburn diesel works and Pullman 
closed its Michigan City and Bessemer 
operations. 

Other strikes took their toll as well. 
Pullman slammed shut the doors of its 
rew road equipment division when In- 
ternational Harvester suffered double 
trouble of their own. Brake Shoe’s St. 
owr. The Pullman division is in the 
unenviable position of being tied to JH 
production since Pullman produces the 
bulldozer blades, scrapes, hoists to at- 
tach to Harvester’s tractors. 

American Brake Shoe and American 
Car and Foundry underwent strike 
trouble of their own. Brake Shoe’s St. 
Louis machinists could not fit their bolts 
into Bill Given’s nuts. “We offer all 
well give at the beginning,” snaps 
Given, who is watchful of management 
prerogatives. The St. Louis men had 
to pass time on their own “payrolls” be 
tore they were convinced. 

ACF’s chief engineer, ex-banker John 
E. Rovensky, boiled at the six-week 
Berwick plant strike: “This strike was 
in flagrant violation of a written agree- 
ment which provided that all griev- 
ances which were not settled by nego 
tiation between labor and management 
were to be submitted to arbitration. 
After a strike which cost our employees 
six weeks’ wages and cost your com- 
pany a substantial sum, the grievance 
was submitted to arbitrators (as it 
ought to have been in the begit- 
OS 

Like the harassed steel industry, 
transportation equipment companies 
trip most damagingly against the 
United Steel Workers-CIO. An excep 
tion is well-contracted Baldwin-Lims 
Hamilton’s Hamilton works. Tied t 
the more closely related UAW-CIO, 
the plant has worked out a better bal- 
anced contract than many auto com 
panies themselves. The give and take 
of the agreement contrasts to 
spelled-out and loop-holed General 
American Transportation articles. 

Despite the industry's highest pay 
scale and a reputation as a good place 
to work, Alco has had consistent trouble 
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chemistry, and coal! 


Science has found a new way to get valuable chemicals from coal 


Science has at last found a practical way to convert coal into 
the host of valuable chemicals that nature locked into it. 

The people of Union Carbide have developed a way to 
bring coal and hydrogen gas together under carefully con- 
trolled heat and pressure. In minutes, this revolutionary 
process—called coal hydrogenation—converts the coal into 
a mixture of gases and liquids that are rich in useful 
chemicals. 


A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS—Among them are hith- 
erto scarce, and even completely new, chemicals. Some are 
taw materials for plastics and synthetic rubber, or are vital 
to medicine and vitamins. Some are valuable in rocket pro- 
pulsion. Others are necessary in insecticides, surface coat- 
ings, and many other important uses. 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY — Today, Union Carbide’s 


coal-hydrogenation process promises steady and vastly in- 


———— UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


creased production of chemicals for these needed materials. 
What’s more, it will provide a host of chemicals that may 
become the basis of many new products. 


A UCC ACHIEVEMENT -— With the first coal-to-chemicals 
plant of its kind in operation, the people of Union Carbide 
are now well on the way to making abundant coal a source 
of chemicals important to us all. 


FREE: /f you would like to learn more about Union Carbide’s exciting 
new coal-hydrogenation process, write for the illustrated booklet, 
“Chemicals from Coal.” Ask for booklet A. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17,N. ¥. 
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EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
























with the steelmakers union. Clipped 
for $2.41 an hour the largest part of 
1951, the company paid heavily for the 
heavy (and dirty) work it requires. But 
Alco’s working conditions are par for 
the industry and both steel companies 
and other locomotive works shelled out 
approximately 50 cents less. Then the 
steelworkers union jammed on the final 
thorny wreath, demanded the same in- 
creases the steelworkers received. 

Also on the high-priced receiving end 
are the workers and young technical 
men of Westinghouse Air Brake. With 
an ahead-of-the-parade 30-year-old 
training program, WAB offers night 
school courses to its workers and $5,000 
worth of technical training to college 
grads who come under its wing. 

On a more informal basis, American 
Brake Shoe is equally solicitous of po- 
tential executive material. Over cold 
cuts, green salad and pastry, these 
young men hash over company prob- 
lems with upper echelon execs. One of 
these problems undoubtedly is how to 
keep a good labor force through the ups 
and downs of railroad demand. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IN THE FIELD of public relations, 
transportation equipment companies 
have a hard row to hoe. The chief 
job of any PR man is to sell his com- 
pany to the public. And with a well- 
deserved reputation as the feast or 





famine industry par excellence, the 
product sold is a bit frayed around the 


edges. An additional problem stems 
from the on-again, off-again production 
schedules. Good LR or CR, and there- 
fore PR, are hard to maintain in the 
face of frequent, often long labor lay- 
offs. 

Yet, by dint of hard work and with 
the hook of diversification, PR depart- 
ments at American Car and Foundry 
and American Locomotive have done 
exceptional jobs; and Pullman’s Car- 
builder is one of the better industrial 
publications. 

With railroad student F. T. Richard- 
son at the switch, American Car and 
Foundry’s efforts to diversify and ex- 
pand are constantly in the public eye. 
Wheels, the company magazine, rolls 
up plenty of readership mileage 
throughout the railroad and equipment 
businesses. 

PR-minded American Locomotive 
resorts to all media to tell its story. 
Among the company’s better jobs last 
year was a movie on its Alco Products 
division and its forum for educators 
on the diesel. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Puttman’s latest limb, truck-trailer 
manufacturer Trailmobile, is not one to 








1890 PULLMAN: 
for stockholders, gas-lit secrecy 


hide from any hand what its left hand 
doeth. Even the loan of several 20-ton 
truck trailers for flood victim relief 
rated a newspaper release. And _ its 
strictly promotional puffs like safety 
trophy and driver of the year awards 


received the works. Staid and proper. 


parent Pullman jazzed up its Chicago 
CR with an exhibit in miniature of 
their expanding product line. 

American Steel Foundries’ well-liked 
Alliance, Ohio plant keeps abreast of 
the younger generation with its Student 
Day in Industry tours. And works man- 
ager H. Gordon Robertson catches them 
even younger as Board of Education 
headman. 

A three-state public accolade greeted 
General American Transportation for its 
construction of waste disposal plants. 
Previously, John Q. Citizen felt less 
kindly about delinquent GAT. Now the 
company is ready to capitalize on its 
experience, will build comparable units 
for others—at a reasonable stipend. 

Under the long shadow of General 
Electric's Schenectady plants, American 
Locomotive tries to develop a little 
limelight of its own, does its best to 
be a good citizen in another company’s 
town. Frequently GE and AL work 
hand in hand. 

Standoffish Westinghouse Air Brake 
has settled down to a quiet old age. 
Twelve years ago, after birthday num- 
ber 50, the company thumbed out all 
plant tours. As far as other CR go, the 
more the unions move in, the more the 
company moves out. Today few com- 
pany executives even live in the thriv- 
ing company town of Wilmerding, 
Pennsylvania. WAB’s lively interest in 
both populace and town began to sag 
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after old George Westinghouse’s death, 


Now the company has disposed of the 
houses it once rented on liberal terms, 
and company baseball and basketball 
teams are things of the past. Even com. 
pany-controlled Westinghouse Valley 
News, Wilmerding’s sole claim on jou. 
nalism, has little to say of its owner, 
Yet, WAB is a good employer with a 
big payroll, and it passes a serene old 
age with its respectful neighbors. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


WiLLiaM Barns GIVEN, continued 
to set the pace in stockholder relations, 
White-thatched Given operates Brake 
Shoe as if all stockholders were widows 
and orphans: the company has not 
missed a dividend payment in its 50- 
year history. Given became president 
in July, 1929, just before the Big Slide 
began. He has not forgotten that ex- 
perience. At the last annual meeting he 
announced the company was retrench- 
ing even in 1952. In fact, Given tells 
stockholders everything the company 
does. For information and clarity, Brake 
Shoe’s annual report was a model, And 
to keep stockholders up to date, Brake 
Shoe mailed out supplementary quar- 
terly statements. 

American Locomotive also issued 
quarterly reports. But Alco’s annual r- 
port was not up to Brake Shoe’s stand- 
ard. Prexy Duncan W. Fraser com- 
pensated by showing movies at the an- 
nual meeting. The slides graphically 
depicted pertinent company statistics 
for the recent past, and pictured cur- 
rent company activities. Fraser, who 
frankly explained Alco’s regular divi- 
dend policy as one that can be main- 
tained, had harsh words for the ma- 
jority stockholder: “Government has 
become a senior partner in American 
Locomotive Company but for the fact 
that Government shares in the profits 
without sharing in the losses.” 

Baldwin’s chairman George A. Rent: 
schler joined Given in official pessi- 
mism: “I do not want to say the satura- 
tion point has been reached, but none 
of us expects the volume of business 
that occurred in the past to continue 
indefinitely.” 

Owners heard happier words from 
Westinghouse Air Brake, which asked 
stockholders to authorize more stock. 
Management wanted “some elbow 
room” for diversification. WAB, despite 
often-heard criticism, also indulged it 
self in a stock option plan. 

The dichotomy between manage 
ment and stockholders was deepened 
at Pullman. Stockholders wanted the 
sales breakdown. Replied balding 
Champ Carry, “I won't tell.” Possible 
reason for this “competitive” secrecy: 
Pullman’s earnings were still under the 
1929 level, Brake Shoe’s well over. 
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CEREALS 


LIKE THE airwave heroes who eat their 
products, cereal makers exude per- 
petual optimism. It springs from their 
conspiracy with nature: men must eat 
to live. And as long as a growing popu- 
lation gets hungry three times a day, 
each year brings bigger markets. 

To get their share, General Mills, 
General Foods, Kellogg, Ralston-Purina 
and Quaker Oats, who process more 
grain than any others, work by a sim- 
ple recipe—crunchy products, relent- 
less advertising and dogged merchandis- 
ing. Along with more mouths to feed 
in 1952, the six battled three forces 
which had nothing to do with appe- 
tites. First, raw material costs, biggest 
production factor, outran prices of pro- 
cessed foods. Up with them soared 
wages and general overhead. Second, 
with price controls and competition, 
razor-edged in the grocery trade, man- 
agement got little chance to pass in- 
creases on to customers, were forced to 
protect profits with efficiency. Finally, 
industry income was ground exceeding 
small by mounting taxes. 

Favoring the feeders last year was a 
corn-golden chance to up sales, out- 
weigh lower per-unit net with volume. 
Post War II's lusty birthrate began to 
be felt; higher disposable incomes 
called for bigger food budgets, and in 
recent years, most grainmen have 
poured millions into new, higher profit 
sidelines. 


MANAGEMENT 


Jupcep solely by crisp earnings, Kel- 
logg Company management packaged 
best recent results, ended 1951 with a 
12.8% pretax profit margin, netted 6.2c 
on every sales dollar, easily the in- 
dustry’s highest. Close-mouthed Presi- 
dent W. H. Vanderploeg rarely reveals 
much interim data but reported to the 
SEC whopping $122.5 million nine- 
month sales, up from $106.3 million in 
1951. 





Keeping his shoulder to a single 
grindstone, Vanderploeg is a specialist, 
gets 85% of gross from 10 breakfast 
foods, the balance from dog food, other 
animal feeds, macaroni and spaghetti. 
Although the old Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, firm grinds out 35% of America’s 
ready-to-eat breakfasts, its creamy 
profits reflect the advantage of plants in 
England, Canada, South Africa and 
Mexico, where excess profits are not 
taxed. Foreign branches represent only 
20% of net assets, realize about 30% of 
profits. With only one name to shout 
about, the company’s advertising and 
sampling budget applies to all products, 
produces the maximum impact. 

At the other extreme, $632.5 million 
General Foods is everything $60.5 mil- 
lion Kellogg is not. Big, confusingly 
diversified GF, rated with cereals be- 
cause of the Post products which gave 
it its start, sells everything from Chili 
sauce to blueing under more than 250 
brand names. Where Vanderploeg 
keeps his ledgers only slightly ajar, 
lean, bespectacled Chairman Clarence 
Francis spouts vital statistics at the 
crunch of a cornflake. From 1940 to 
1952, GF’s packaged grocery sales 
bulged 125%, faster than population or 
disposable income. While total grocery 
store gross rocketed 261%, GF items 
jetted past them with a 337% boost. The 
cause, claims silver-topped President 
Austin S. Iglehart, is in “our program 
of aggressive marketing.” 

While the cost of “aggression,” i.e., 
selling, leaped 200% from 1940, gross 
climbed 340%. Where it cost 7.lc to 
sell $1 worth it now costs only 4.8c. 

Under Inglehart and Francis 58% 
more employees draw 292% more pay 
but the labor factor skidded from 13.8c 
to 12.3c per revenue dollar. With man- 
sized savings in all departments, GF’s 
sales in the six months ending last 
September hit $324 million, earned 
$11 million, $1.91 a share. (Per share 
results for 1951’s first half were $1.47.) 





MANAGE- LABOR 
RELATIONS 


MENT 
General Foods 
(321.2) * 95 90 
General Mills (156.4)+ 95 90 
Ralston-Purina 
(121.1)¢ 85 85 
Quaker Oats (121.6)§ 80 85 
Pillsbury (104.7)+ 85 80 
Kellogg (60.5){ 90 80 


COM- STOCK- 
PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


95 90 95 
95 90 95 


85 85 80 
80 85 80 
85 — 80 
85 85 75 


*Assets in millions in parenthesis, as of March 31, 1952. +tAs of May 31, 1952. 
tAs of September 30, 1951. §As of June 30, 1952. {As of December 31, 1951. 
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Since War Li the cumpany sunk $80 
million into plant expansion by borrow. 
ing $35 million, selling $24 million in 
preferred stock and from depreciation 
and earnings. Last fiscal year products 
launched since 1946 brought in $88 
million, added little or nothing to net, 
But Francis expects $100 million from 
the same goods in the 1953 year, claims 
“we are now emerging from the intro. 
ductory stage and entering the profit- 
able period.” 

With a far less diversified product 
line luring housewives to corner store 
shelves, $156.4 million General Mills 
management moxie is on par with GF’s, 

With less success than GF’s Francis, 
GMills struggled to keep costs con- 
trolled last year. By May, when the 
miller’s fiscal year ended, materials, 
services and depreciation had been 
hammered down to 82.5% of $468.9 
million sales vs. the 1947-1951 83.8% 
average. But labor, which took 10.6% 
of each revenue dollar in the earlier 
period, was getting 12.3%. Taxes 
clipped an additional .383%. Despite 
$53.5 million higher sales, net sifted 
from 2.8% to 2%. 

Swelling income, but not much, is 
Bell’s commitment to animal feeds, a 
line led by Ralston-Purina. To get 
farmers to switch to his Larro feeds, 
Bell upped ad budgets, created a 
farmers’ friend called Steve Carter to 
thrash out stockman’s problems in ad 
copy. 

Basically a miller, GMills competes 
most heavily with Pillsbury Mills. Both 
got new presidents last year. At GM it 
was Charles H. Bell, son of the foun- 
der; at Pillsbury, Paul S. Gerot. 

Developing, too, is Pillsbury Mills. 
In 12 years as president Phil Pillsbury 
jogged the staid old flour pusher, bar- 
relled sales from $47.2 million to 
$314.9 million at the fiscal year end 
in May. Although much of the rise 
came with higher prices, more of it 
came from yeasty management plays. 
The profitable moves: buying Globe 
Milling in 1940 to corner Western fa- 
cilities; trading $3.8 million in common 
for the Southeast’s flour and feed mak- 
ing Ballard & Ballard in 1951; branch- 
ing into Canada last year to add 145 
tons daily capacity through mills im 
Ontario and Alberta. In addition, he 
picked up several grain elevators here 
and there, and Duff's baking mix plant 
in Ohio. 

Although sales are well up and em- 
ployee costs (9.9% of sales) have 
troubled Pillsbury less than GMills, GF 
or Kellogg, Gerot approved material 
bills last year of 86.8c per sales dollar, 
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Ownership... 





The ownership of American Cyanamid 
Company is in the hands of more than 
33,000 holders of the company’s common 
stock. 


Over 80% of these shareholders are indi- 
viduals much like yourself who have in- 
vested a portion of their assets in the 
company. They live in every state in the 
Union and come from all walks of life. . . 
business men and women, factory work- 
ers, teachers, farmers, housewives and 
others. More than half of these individual 
shareholders are women. 


The balance of the company’s common 
stockholders includes trust funds, invest- 







ment trusts and other fiduciaries, shares 
held in joint ownership of one or more 
persons, and those shares held in bank 
and brokerage accounts. 


No single shareholder owns as much as 
2% of the company’s stock and over 28,500 
of the shareholders own less than 200 
shares each. 


American Cyanamid Company is typi- 
cally American in the broad base of its 
ownership. It is typically American, too, 
in the diversity of its interests and in its 
practical application of chemical research 
to the solution of problems in everyday 
living. 








— 





AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 






















spent half a cent for overhead, wound 
up with only 1% net after 1.7% taxes. 
For the first quarter of fiscal 1953 sales 
were still up, $67.2 million vs. $66.5 
million in the 1951 period. Pillsbury, 
like Ralston, Quaker Oats, and Kellogg, 
releases no quarterly earnings data. 

In his expansionist fervor, Pillsbury 
trimmed flour’s share of gross to less 
than a third; he gets another 25% from 
feeds and soybean products. Like other 
major millers, Gerot is pushing a wide 
line of ready-mixed pie-crust, hot rolls, 
cakes and farina and wheat bran which 
account for the balance. With an eye 
to rising labor costs, the president 
figures mixes will soon appeal to com- 
mercial bakers as readily as they have 
to the flurried housewife. To gird for 
the coming trend, his Springfield, IIl., 


IGLEHART (LEFT) AND FRANCIS (RIGHT) OF GENERAL FOODS: 





$52.8 million in the 1951 first (Septem- 
ber) quarter. 

Ralston-Purina, feeling the same 
pinch, kicked off 1952 by opening a 
new feed mill in Spokane. Thirty-ninth 
in President Donald Danforth’s fatten- 
ing string, the mill location “will enable 
us to serve the feeders of the North- 
west more quickly with fresher chows 
[never “feéds” at Purina] and at better 
prices due to a saving in shipping 
costs.” 

Price consciousness is a major reason 
why Purina’s checkerboard bagged 
feeds lead in sales. But Danforth’s 
company is more easily recognized 
among the nation’s small fry with 
Spaceman Buzz Corey, high-flying 
huckster for Ralston’s Wheat Chex and 
Rice Chex. A small breakfast fooder in 


250 brand names from Chili sauce to blueing 


plant already pre-mixes to bakers’ fa- 
vorite formulae. 

From offices in Chicago’s mammoth 
Merchandise Mart Quaker Oats Chair- 
man John Stuart oversees a $91 million 
company even more radically changed 
than Pillsbury in the last ten years. By 
1952, the oats, wheat, rice and barley 
breakfasts on which QO leaned for 
more than a century accounted for only 
a third of $263.7 million sales in the 
year ended June, up from $249 million 
the year before. Flour, widely symbol- 
ized by Aunt Jemima, represented a 
bare 10%. In place of the old standbys 
(among the first nationally touted 
products) pennywise Scotsman Stuart 
shoved animal feeds, pet foods and a 
gilt-edged chemical called furfural, 
key ingredient of nylon. 

Despite ad pressure driving sales to 
new highs, Stuart’s pretax margin for 
fiscal 1952 was an oat-thin 6.1%, net 
8.27%. Better than GMills’ or Pills- 
bury’s, it was still too low for comfort. 
Last summer, harried by rising costs 
and keener competition, Stuart kept 
plugging the appeal of QO’s burgeon- 
ing line, upped volume, sent first fiscal 
quarter sales zooming to $63.7 million, 


relation to the others, Danforth leads 
the ad parade. Having injected the 
cowboy craze into an earlier crop of 
kids via Tom Mix, Ralston last year 
captured youngsters’, interplanetary 
passions by touring coast-to-coast with 
a life-like rocket ship to back up radio- 
TV serials. Tied to Chex promotion, 
the spaceship welcomed visitors in ex- 
change for boxtops. Another Ralston 
home product is Ry-Crisp, still going 
strong on its promise to keep dieters as 
thin as Purina chows make pigs fat. 
To strengthen his hold on the feed 
trough and by-products, Danforth 
bought Shellaberger’s Decatur, IIl., soy- 
bean plant, promised to rebuild its 
equipment for greater efficiency. The 
nationwide feeder marketed $342 mil- 
lion worth of food for man and beast 
in the year ended September 1951, 
netted a pretax $15.4 million, or 4.5% 
on sales. For 1952 a hungrier nation 
paid RP $417 million. With in- 
come shrinking, Danforth last year 
floated $15 million in debentures. Pur- 
pose: to feed thinned out working 
capital, finance still more growth—which 
should encourage Ralston owners to 
look forward to more than chickenfeed. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


WITH HIS EYE on General Mills’ ¢ 
ployee magazine Modern Millwheels, 
New York labor relations expert j 
cently spouted: “This is one of the b 
I have ever seen.” Had he look 
deeper into Bullis’ employee-managay 
ment pattern, his opinion would have 
been the same. Along with other top 
cereal boxers, GMills leaves little 
chance in assuring uninterrupted pro 
duction, gives more than lip service 
worker wellbeing. . 

Reasons for this island of peacefih 
relationships in a nationwide sea { 
labor unrest last year are different gt 
each company. But all firms have ong” 
factor in common: sincere, continuing 
efforts to handle men like individuals 
recognize grievances before they 
problems, settle them with speed ¢ 
a maximum of goodwill. F. 

GMills workers get two weeks’ vae 
tion after three years, three after If 
paid holidays, double time on Sundayg 
Like GF and Kellogg, a retireme 
pension-insurance plan is contributory 
These fringes are standard. To go with 
them is a recreation program aimed 
be all things to all men, includes uswa 
(if slightly overemphasized) athleti¢s 
glee clubs, orchestras. 3 

To bird-dog trouble, GF personnel 
men are captained from the New York 
office where control sheets spot loca- 
tions with bad safety records, high 
turnover in time for experts to spike 
potential unrest when it crops up. Un- 
der this master plan, accident fre- 
quency tumbled from 22 per million 
man-hours in 1945 to 16 in 1949, 5h 
in 1951. Despite Francis’ firm stand 
against pressures for a union shop, his 
reasonableness on other demands has 
kept tempers under control. Ralston’s 
relationships have been bettered in re- 
cent years via management talks on any 
policy change before action is taken. 
If a move or new plan is in the works, 
Danforth’s crew gets together with 
AFL millers to set up detailed schemes, 
eliminate worker resentment, give men 
a voice in administration. 

Workers at Quaker Oats get modern 
benefits and a year-end cut in profits 
besides. Profit sharing erases any feel- 
ing of being exploited, instills a sense 
of economic reality in bad years. It 
came along with renewed emphasis 
on promotion from within. QO workers 
need not wait for recognition. When- 
ever a job is open, anyone can “bid 
on it after the vacancy is posted om 
department bulletin boards, take @ 
chance on making good. For those who 
fail, the old job is always open—with 
no seniority loss. 

Kellogg’s attention to seniority rights 
is equally highly developed. With 4 
new “security” setup Kelloggers 0° 
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at American-Stardard 


® Nineteen fifty two was another great year for product 
development at American-Standard. 

All of the interesting products shown above were 
brought out during the past twelve months. Every one 
made the headlines. Some are so advanced in design, 
engineering, and the conveniences they offer that they 
will continue to be exclusive news for a long time. 

In addition to important new plumbing and heating 
products, we entered two new fields—commercial year 
round air conditioning, and kitchen equipment. 

The first, by introducing a remote type room condi- 
tioner providing summer cooling and winter heating for 
multi-room installations such as hotels, apartments, hos- 
Pitals, and office buildings. 

The second, by launching a complete line of modern 
Steel kitchen cabinets. These cabinets with their ex- 
Clusive convertibility feature, plus accessories, disposer 
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and ventilator, are making American-Standard a greater 
factor than ever in the home equipment field. 

While these new products have already materially 
strengthened our position of leadership, there are more 
to come. Watch for further product development in 1953. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 





American-Stardard 


fechas ~~~ Sewing home and 
AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE 
DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS 








longer fear technological unemploy- 
ment. Whenever business demands a 
man be laid off, he is transferred to 
another department. If the new job is 
rated lower, the higher rate is paid for 
a full year. In return for his thought- 
fulness Vanderploeg has had only two 
minor stoppages in ten years, both 
quickly settled. 

Fortunately for Pillsbury’s crew, 
their new chairman is no armchair ex- 
pert. He worked his way through all 
operations, earned a “master miller” 
rating from men still on the job. He 
still spends time in the plant, is on a 
first name basis with thousands. To 
keep in touch with changing worker 
requirements, PM holds worker atti- 
tude and preference surveys, conducts 
periodic meetings where top brass 
answer questions from the floor. This 























custom recently led to a payroll deduc- ° 


tion plan for selling company stock to 
employees. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IN CEREALMAKING, where advertising 
blurbs are the staff of life, neither com- 
panies nor consumers can separate long- 
range PR from short-range sales ex- 
pediency. No industry group spends 
more money to campaign for public 
favor; none reaps bigger dividends. 

To the millers, radio-TV listeners are 
indebted for the bulk of small-fry en- 
tertainment from GMills’ Lone Ranger 
to Ralston’s Space Patrol. But farmers 
look to them (the millers, not the cow- 
boys) for animal husbandry know-how, 
housewives for dietary hints. Being 
equally committed to consumer foods 
and farm feeds, they have gradually 
become nutritional experts as well as 
suppliers to men and beasts. 

Aside from sales-oriented public ap- 
peal, most active PR efforts last year 
came from GMills’ Bullis and GF's 
Francis—as they have for many years. 
Bullis, a forceful speaker, has assumed 
the double-edged task of explaining the 
business point of view to whomever 
will listen, published A Businessman 
Views a Changing World last year. If 
there is no indication that Bullis has 
made the world safe for capitalism, he 
can also boast that no one has called 
him a robber baron either. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Bic Foop companies are generally en- 
lightened industrial neighbors. Particu- 
larly so are the big millers in Minneap- 
olis—Pillsbury and General Mills—and 
the huge general grocery companies 
such as General Foods and Standard 
Brands. 

General Mills rates high in Minneap- 
olis as a big industry that honestly 
stresses the humanities in its dealings 
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PAT NIXON AT PILLSBURY BAKE-OFF 


next, mixes for commercial bakers 


with employees and townspeople. It 
contributes heavily to local welfare 
drives, brings its story to the town in 
admirable fashion. Seldom a _ civic 
celebration occurs but that General 
Mills is not in the forefront of the pa- 
raders and contributors of money and 
talent. 

Chairman Bullis has a dramatic flair, 
and his subordinates share it. Thus 
when GMills celebrated the 100th an- 
niversary of its Sperry predecessor last 
year, GMills played the opportunity to 
the hilt Hollywood style. Much photo- 
graphed and feted was Marilyn Graffis 
of Stockton, California, as Miss Sperry, 
complete with all the regal trappings. 
GMills outside \ of ‘Minneapolis has 
taken care to be represented as a mod- 
em, progressive company. Example: 
its new ultra-modern food plant at 
Lodi, California. 

Like many an enlightened company, 
GMills publishes a code of 12 objec- 
tives, number 11 of which reads: “The 
public has a big stake in General Mills. 
We believe in telling the public all the 
essential facts about the company that 
will give them knowledge of its activi- 
ties.” Unlike some other well-spoken 
corporations, however, that is exactly 
what GMills does. 

One particular GF brightspot is its 
Post Cereals plant in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Though he is long since 
dead, the paternalistic spirit of old Mr. 
Post still lives on. The town thinks of 
Post Cereals as a separate part of Gen- 
eral Foods and New York Headquar- 
ters cultivates the illusion, gladly allo- 
cates money to keep up the green 
parked grounds, the Post clubhouse. 
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By its firm policy of decentralization, 
has succeeded better than most ¢ 

panies in maintaining a local cha 

Elsewhere, however, GF op 
under greater handicaps. One suc 
the Maxwell House coffee Plant ia 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Situated in gy 
industrial area bordering the Huds 
River, the local index by which 

company is judged is its working ¢om 
ditions (which are definitely superign),, 
There is, however, some complaint 
about the heavy smell of roasting 

























coffee. 


STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS 


In Manuatran’s Waldorf Astoria Bi! 
day last fall, General Mills’ Hany 
Bullis flicked for his owners a financial 
movie. Done in animated cartoon and 
designed to travel from one regional 
stockholder meeting to another, the film 
smothered serious corporate highlights 
with humor, spoonfed facts to investors, 
The show, along with GM’s top-rated 
annual, interim mailings, regular pay- 
outs and Horizons, a slick magazine, is 
part of one of the best SR programs in 
industry. 

GF, somewhat less given to the Big Co 
Show technique, is even better at 
breaking down, analyzing and distribut- 
ing fiscal facts. Both vary material from 
year to year, keep investors interested 
in capitalism and in their equities. 

At the other end of the scale is Kel- 
logg. The Midwest cornflake packer's 
barebones annual gives basic informa- 
tion. But to get it, average investors 
must dig. Kellogg’s earnings and rising 
sales experience may be enough to woo 
money and support in boom times. But 
the miller is missing a chance to make 
lasting friends while the cream-and- 
strawberries last. 

To Bullis and GF’s Francis, SR is 
used with triple effect: (1) to inform 
owners; (2) to gain public favor 
through newspaper attention to meet 
ings and reports; (3) to sound off on 
their economic philosophy. Neither 
loses sight of a corporation’s object 
(i.e., pay dividends) and both have 
convinced the nation their companies 
work for the public weal. 

Pillsbury’s low-pressure program was 
good enough last year to assure the 
success of a $17 million 3%% debenture 
issue. And Ralston Purina meets 
bottom requirements. But com 
with the creaking board laid out by the 
bigger boys, their offerings were pretty 
tasteless fare. By neglecting interim 1 
ports while profit margins promise t0 
shrink as competition grows, smaller 
outfits are in danger of making the Mil- 
ler of Dee’s lament seem true: “I cate 
for nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares 
for me.” 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 





In Paris, the Chase banking organization traces its history back to 1910, 


when the Equitable Trust Company of New York opened 


a Paris branch. In 1930, The Chase Bank acquired the Equitable’s 
branch and now the Chase National takes over this Paris banking 


business from its affiliate, The Chase Bank. 


In forty-three years this pioneer American branch has expanded 
into a large commercial banking organization with a French and American 
staff. At the same familiar address for twenty-three years, the Chase 
at 41 Rue Cambon, Paris, is at the hub of French commerce and finance 
in one of the most convenient centers of the city. 


Here at 41 Rue Cambon businessmen from many countries have long 
been accustomed to make their banking headquarters on the Continent. 
Here at 41 Rue Cambon is a combination of banking facilities and experience 
that has long been helpful in promoting French-American trade. It’s a 
two-way banking service here at Chase—service to French business 
interests dealing with the United States and service to American exporters 
in French markets, as well as American importers buying French products. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 
Chase NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PARIS OFFICE « 41 RUE CAMBON 
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OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 
London 
Paris 
Frankfurt/Main 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Havana 
Marianao 
San Juan, P. R. 
Santurce 
Panama 
Colon 
David 
Cristobal 
Balboa 


Offices of 


Mexico, D. F. 
Buenos Aires 
Rome 

Cairo 
Beyrouth 
Bombay 
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Surcinc sales of television sets, re- 
frigerators, other major appliances in 
the last half of 1952 seemed due to 
continue well into the present year. 
Last November industry leviathan 
($1.5 billion) General Electric peered 
into the home-making habits of house- 
wives. Out of the survey popped the 
hope that 5% of full-time housewives 
plan to buy washers, combination re- 
frigerator-freezers, other appliances 
within the year. 


MANAGEMENT 


Bic soy of the electrical producers, GE 
accounts for nearly a fourth of the in- 
dustry’s total output. A tireless man- 
agement sees its present size still too 
limited, is building eight new plants 
and additions to its present 147 units. 
Some $550 million is earmarked for 
expansion through 1955. With its di- 
versified product list from light bulbs 
to heavy-duty generators, from kitchen 
appliances to jet engines, GE is set for 
peace, war or (as at present) both. 
Last year’s defense business made up 
about 30% of GE’s total. 

With the last of the loans which had 
financed postwar expansion liquidated 
in 1950, adroit giant-handler Ralph 
Cordiner boasts “the company now has 
no long-term debt outstanding.” The 
$94.7 million netted in the first nine 
months came to 10% more than the 
1951 take for the same period. 

Second-notcher but pushing hard, 
billion-dollar Westinghouse also sports 
a varied industrial, military and con- 
sumer base. Nipping at the tail of GE 
in physical growth, Westinghouse has 
added five new plants to its first-of-the- 
year 78-plant roster with five more 
constructions and four expansions now 








RCA TRANSISTOR: 
growth magnification is in order 


arrangements were made a year ago 
December for the sale of $300 million 
84% 30-year debentures. Westinghouse’s 
funded debt now amounts to $198.8 
million. Genial Gwilym Price and his 
able management team pulled in a 
nine-months’ net 14% higher than a year 
earlier despite a 15.6% greater tax shell- 
out. 

Napoleonic Brigadier General Sarnoff, 
chairman and war lord of $370 million 
RCA, blew out his medallioned chest 
when his first nine months turned up 
record sales, furrowed his brow to see 
that the sharp 147% rise in third-quarter 
net had failed to offset the first-half’s 28% 
crop. 

“Contributing to the lower nine- 
months’ profits,” ejaculates the General, 





under way. To finance expansion costs, “are operational costs.” These had 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

General Electric 

(1,459.8) * 95 90 85 90 90 
Westinghouse 

(1,084.0) 90 90 90 90 90 
RCA (370.2) 85 95 85 90 80 
Aveo (167.4) 85 85 80 85 85 
Sylvania (151.0) 85 95 80 90 90 
Phileo (119.5) 90 90 80 85 85 
Raytheon (79.0) 70 90 75 80 70 
Admiral (68.8) 85 80 85 80 85 
Motorola (62.5) 90 90 85 85 95 
McGraw Electric (50.0) 85 85 70 85 80 





*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of Dec. $1, 1951. 
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2 
drained $437 million from the RCA till 
against $383 million in 1951, Manufage 
ture of radio-phonographs, TV sets 

broadcasting station equipment brings 
in 73% of gross revenue, NBC with ig 
six radio and five TV stations and 289 
affiliates 23%, other communications 4%, 
Though graced with one of the most 


live-wire research crews in the field, it 


has grown the least in its field, has not 
taken full advantage of developmental 
possibilities. is 

Small compared with the big three, 
Avco has spurted faster, tentacled in- 
to a wide consumer field. Boasting 
everything from appliances (Bendix). 
and aircraft engines (Lycoming-Spen- 
cer) to farm equipment (New Idea), 
from radio-TV making and broadcast 
ing (Crosley) to the kitchen sink 
(American Kitchen) Avco’s shrew 
Victor Emanuel has given his com 
a foothold in all lines. Net for the 
nine months dipped 13% though sales 
had risen to $220 million from 1951's 
$211 million. 

Up-and-coming Sylvania raked in a 
nine-months’ net of $5 million, down 
18% from the year before, though sales 
zoomed 12% to a new three-quarters 
high. Part of the reason profits failed 
to keep up with the sales surge: $17 
million worth of new ‘plant construc 
tion in the last year. President Don 
Mitchell’s $151 million baby was grow- 
ing faster than he could get new booties 
to fit it, too fast for best management 
efficiency. Sylvania had fought a two- 
year battle in a fiercely competitive TV 
market, allowed too-low prices on its 
sets. Another factor: 30% of its gross 
went to profit-pinching defense busi- 
ness. 

Like Sylvania and RCA, Philco saw 
nine-months’ sales jump to a record 
high for the period, but with net down 
to $6 million from $8 million a year 
earlier. With his powerhouse sales force 
in mind Philco’s Balderston complains: 
“Our sales potential has been far greater 
than our output.” This will be remedied 
with the opening up of a new Philadel- 
phia plant early this year; it is expected 
to raise TV production capacity by a? 
additional 50%. An astute management 
has adopted a nearly fool-proof invert 
tory control. Every week telegrams 
from Philco’s far-flung distributors are 
received detailing the past week’s sales, 
and stocks of each model in every line 
are on every key exec’s desk the fol 
lowing Monday morning to guide the 
coming week’s production schedules. 
This saved Philco’s being caught with 
its pants down in the glut of 1951. 
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“Magic Margin,’’ 
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* 
t¢Touch Control’’ are registered trade marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


LEADERSHIP 


is what you do rather than what you say 


WHEREVER typewriters are sold, claims and 
counterclaims are made. But almost invariably 
you hear people ask—“How does it compare with 
a Royal?” 

The reason for this is that people who have 
acquired. a sense of values naturally insist on 
standards of comparison. 

The standard of typewriter value throughout 
the world of business equipment is, we believe, 
the Royal Typewriter. We base this belief on ex- 
perience, on fact rather than on claims, on what 
we do rather than what we might say. 

We do produce Standard, Electric and Port- 
able typewriters and we are the world’s largest 


manufacturer of them. 


We do make constant typewriter innovations. 
Our “Magic Margin,” “Touch Control,” Magic 
Tabulator, Personalized Key, Carriage Control, 
Time-saver Top—these are a few examples of 
recent Royal (exclusive) innovations. 


So it is that when typewriter users look for the’ - 
new in typewriter design and convenience, they 
look to Royal. For Royal leadership in the busi- 
ness world is'a matter of record rather than of 
claim ..,.a matter of what we do rather than what 
we say. 

This, it'seems to us, is the only true basis for 
undisputed leadership. 


CYA 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Heavily imbued with the spirit of re- 
search is Raytheon, whose strong point 
is the development and manufacture of 
the special purpose and power tubes 
used in guided missiles, Geiger coun- 
ters, radar, other military devices. As 
such it has been a big defense sup- 
plier but is a Johnny-come-lately in 
consumer lines, hopped belatedly on 
the TV bandwagon with’ its postwar 
purchase of Belmont Radio. In the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1952 writeoffs of 
losses on pre-Korean government con- 
tracts, new plant expansion costs and 
losses by its TV division brought net 
down 6% from 1951 though total sales 
were up 24%. A _ stop-look-and-listen, 
non-dividend-paying management has 
failed to exploit Raytheon’s full growth 
potential. 

Admiral’s supersalesman Ross Sira- 
gusa says his most pressing manage- 
ment problem in the last year was how 
to keep enough TV sets and refrigera- 
tors on his dealers’ shelves to meet the 
landslide demand. Sales in the first nine 
months didn’t show this, tipped the 
scales at $122 million, down from the 
1951 total of $184 million, while net 
plummeted to $3.7 million from $5.4 
million. 

This year Admiral is bravely el- 
bowing into new lines: ranges, home 
freezers, air conditioners. Ambition of 
hard-hitting, one-time amateur boxer 
Siragusa: to “put Admiral on a once- 
per-year new-line basis.” 

With a 75% wedge in the car-radio 
market, Motorola has broadened its 
base into TV, expanded its line of war- 
spurred military devices. Under Paul 
Galvin’s circumspect leadership, Moto- 
rola has brought stockholders a steady, 
if conservative, flow of dividends since 
1941, blown itself out to nearly one- 
and-a-half times its prewar size. Though 
nine-months’ sales spouted 7% above 
year-earlier levels, net for the period 
was down to $4.1 million from 1951’s 
$5.3 million. 

While jutting-jawed Max McGraw’s 

strong-armed managerial methods have 
paid off for McGraw Electric, the other 
side of the coin displays the inherent 
weakness of one-boss rule, a frustrated 
lackeydom in second-string manage- 
ment. 
The $50 million maker of supplies 
for electrical utilities, Toastmaster 
toasters, Clark water heaters, other 
home appliance lines, has shown a 
steady trend toward diversification. Lat- 
est acquisition: Pennsylvania Trans- 
former in 1952. Last year’s first-half 
sales and net were up 11% and 7%, re- 
spectively, from 1951. McGraw has 
maintained a stable financial footing, 
paid off his stockholders in steady, not- 
too-conservative dividends, forestalling 
“one-man” criticism for the nonce. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


ARMS FLAILING the air, fiery headed 
Jim Carey, young chief of CIO’s Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
clambered onto the speaker’s platform 
at his unions October convention, 
charged behemoth General Electric 
Company with being in collusion with 
the Commies. Shrieked he: “Unless we 
expose and stop GE in this mad, union- 
bustin’ Communist conspiracy drive, 
it will spread like wildfire to other em- 
ployers who are just thirsting to open 
up an attack on labor.” 

Why the verbal bombshells? GE 
had previously come to terms with 
IUE’s bitterest rival, Commie-domi- 
nated United Electrical Workers, for 
a 7% to 183 cent-an-hour pay boost. Ac- 
cording to the impetuous Carey, this 
amounted to an unconscionable sell-out 
by the union to the company, i.¢., too 
far below his own asking price. 

Carey’s blatant breast deflated like a 
pin-pricked balloon when two of the 
largest IUE locals, at Lynn, Mass. and 
Philadelphia, voted to accept GE’s of- 
fer. By the end of October hot-headed 
Carey capitulated, though only a 
month earlier he vowed he'd resign 
rather than give in. Despite prolonged 
negotiations which began last March, 
run-of-the-mill workers seem as con- 
tent as union bosses .will let them be. 
Turnover has been light. Most speak 
highly of GE’s well-organized employee 
recreation program, tip their hats to 








1903 WESTINGHOUSE FARM MOTOR: 
still second-notch, still pushing 


plant house organs, participate actively 
in the company suggestion plan. 

An angel, says Mr. Carey, is West. 
inghouse Electric Corporation which 
settled with IUE last Fall for an in. 
crease that brought straight-time 
(including shift differentials) to an all 
time high of $1.92 an hour compared 
with the $1.75 “pittance” offered by 
GE. So highly is Westinghouse 
garded around union club rooms 
its president, Gwilym Price, was hailed 
before the IUE convention, received a 
standing ovation, outlined Westing. 
house policy. Neither a “get tough’ 
nor a “pushover,” Price warned: “It is 
primarily an offer of cooperation which 
I hope your union will continue to 
respond to.” 

Most Westinghouse workers agree it 
is. Management interest in empl 
and their families is exemplified by free 
swimming lessons for the kids and a 
comprare: Self-Improvement 
Personality School for awkward girls. 
Worker contentment is suggested by 
the average service of ten years per 
employee (including 1951 when 10,000 
new workers were added to the pay- 
roll); A stock purchase plan for em- 
ployees. meets growing enthusiasm. 
Industrial Relations VP Blasier boasts 
of a new two-year training program to 
metamorphose aspiring young graduates 
into industrial relations men, says it's 
the company’s “most outstanding con- 
tribution of the past year to the better- 
ment of labor management relations.” 

Also wearing a halo of industrial 
peace is the sprawling Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Walter A. Buck, be- 
spectacled boss of RCA Victor, credits 
this to management’s flexible approach 
to personnel problems. Wage policies 
geared to national and local business 
conditions as well as consumer price 
shifts are exemplified by Victor Divi- 


‘ sion’s voluntary wage boost in late 1951. 


Another factor, expounds Buck, is the 
(long-overdue) delegation of a heap of 
authority and responsibility to local 
plant heads. Industrial concord is ce 
mented further by open-arming the 
unions into active participation in’ 
programs as defense bond drives, blood 
donor and safety campaigns. To feed 
that feeling of participation, RCA 
dishes out opinion polls on what work 
ers in the shop like or dislike about 
management. 

Similar propping of employee mo 
rale was object of Avco question 
naires to shop folk. Avco makes 4 
fetish of bone-marrow employee 0m 


‘ munications, eschews bulletin 


and posters in favor of letters signed 
by local plant managers and sent 
rectly to the worker's home. 
meetings with employees are Pp 
Individually is Don Michell’s per 
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sonnel talking point at Sylvania. 
Though there were some strikes in 
1952, Sylvania is worker-welfare con- 
scious. It is also pushing strongly for 
contract negotiations at the local level. 


PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Poitics In 1952 gave the TV faction 
of the electronics-electrical equipment 
industry its chance to make up for the 
sloppy public relations of a naked, way- 
ward infancy. Some persisted in slop- 
piness nevertheless. 

Sphinxlike Raytheon, as close- 
mouthed as they come in holding back 
company information, has shown better 
spirit in keeping on the good side of its 
Waltham, Mass. neighbors, cooperates 
with nearby schools and universities by 
on-the-job supplemental training, par- 
ticipates in Junior Achievement, runs 
safety and fire-prevention classes for lo- 
cal townsmen. 

One of the biggest pushers of PR 
literature, Westinghouse, puts out full 
reports on widely diverse subjects. One 
such, They Never Suspected, sum- 
marized a company study of family eat- 
ing habits, declared: “Only 28% of all 
families are eating sufficient food.” An- 
other, a comic book giving Junior the 
lowdown on such things as thermonu- 
clear fission and jet propulsion, is called 
How Does It Work? Westinghouse 
rates high for such PR projects as edu- 
cational plant tours, community recrea- 
tion programs. A good turn was done 
for the nation by its $3 million sponsor- 
ship of 1952 conventions and election 
returns by CBS. 

General Electric also has a big press 









GE’S CORDINER SELLING STOCKHOLDERS: a 1952 meeting in 20-acre tur- 
bine building, cyclometer ticked off 1951 tax payments of $402.6 million 


run but the pamphlets and press re- 


leases are less subtly hucksterish. The 


company has made s efforts to- 
ward good neighborness in all its plant 
communities, runs playgrounds for the 
kiddies, makes big-hearted contribu- 
tions to local charities, is highly so- 
licitous of the good opinion of town 
folk. Last winter, for example, GE’s 
Schenectady works asked 22 of the 
city’s school principals and teachers to 
act as interviewers in a local opinion 
survey. Local schoolmarms and masters 
contacted more than 500 people; asked 
what they thought of GE, most of the 
citizenry said they liked it. 

Unable to match the scope and mag- 
nitude of the Westinghouse and GE 
programs, Sylvania nevertheless keeps 
up a steady flow of reports on new 
products, plant expansions, personnel 
changes, cooperates actively in com- 
munity programs. Philco is more reti- 
cent, occasionally makes the news when 
topkick Bill Balderston makes a state- 
ment like “10,000,000 homes will be 
replaced or modernized” as he did one 
evening last October before the 300th 
anniversary gathering of the Society of 
Friends. Much wider public esteem was 
garnered by Philco’s $3 million spon- 
sorship of NBC’s convention and elec- 
tion coverages. Admiral gained likewise 
on a rival network. 

RCA’s General David Sarnoff likes 
to talk, sounds off about all issues from 
color TV to world diplomacy. Follow- 
ing their chief the PR staff usually man- 
ages to hit the news with every engi- 
neering or managerial change of wind. 
Good cooperator on the community 
level, RCA is well regarded in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. Its school coopera- 
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tion, however, is mostly limited ty 
technical schools. 

Aveo has no over-all company pub- 
lication but frequent letters aa plant 








their families and to local civic leaders, 
Avco’s New Idea. Division recently 
sent a note to its farmer customers, 
asking each not to use the company’s 
harvesting equipment to full advan. 
tage. “Consider the birds,” said the 
message and suggested cutting comers 
on each harvested field to leave shelter 
and feed for wildlife. Publicity hay was 
reaped. 

On the lowest rung of the PR ladder 
is McGraw Electric with no spark of 
aggressiveness, skimpy communications, 
Partly compensating is the high regard 
most of its plants have in the eyes of 
the local populace. Motorola, on the 
other hand, has more use for PR proj- 
ects, a better feeling for the community 
above the usual charity contributions, 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


AN already-intense stockholder interest 
in electronic and electrical equipment 
issues took on added zest last fall 
when a number of such stocks pushed 
to new high ground. Good stockholder 
relations prevail for the industry, with 
Motorola rolling up to top the list. Out 
to make the average stockholder feel 
the glow of management participation, 
Motorola solicits letters and manage- 
ment suggestions . . . frequently puts 
stockholders’ suggestions to good use. 
Best letter writer gets a “Stockholder of 
the Year” award. Next in rank are GE, 
Westinghouse and Sylvania. All have 
informative and tasteful annual and 
quarterly reports. GE and Westing- 
house annual meetings: are big affairs 
with plant tours, box lunches, speeches. 

Some RCA stockholders had their ire 
stirred up by a notice that two officers 
of the corporation got options to buy 
150,000 shares of the common before 
November, 1955 at $17.75 a share. 
Around the end of November in 1952 
Radio was selling at $29. They had the 
odd idea that the company was in ef 
fect giving away over a million dollars 
of the stockholders’ money. Like any 
other public, stockholders need com 
stant education. 

Avco, Admiral, Philco keep theif 
stockholders well supplied with infor- 
mation but couched in unfathomable 
generalities, Avco goes a step further 
by throwing a big annual shindig for 
its stockholders, also issues a regular 
newsletter for its family of investors. 
McGraw Electric makes a_superfici 
attempt to keep its stockholders ™ 
formed, has no real SR program. Ray- 
theon is niggardly about dispensing 
formation to stockholders but not quite 
so much as it is with dividends. 
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The right combination... 


Doors that seem locked can be opened if you have the right combination. 


Perhaps the numbers you need can be supplied by Davison. For example, in making modern 
plastics Davison Specialty Catalysts may make improvements possible. If you produce 
foam rubber, remember that Davison Silicofluorides are extremely effective in controlling gelation. 
Other Davison products may open new ways to better production. Davison “know-how” and 


technical assistance are available to you in confidential collaboration on your problems. 


“Progress h Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZER 
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NATURAL GAS 


IF THERE 1s anything dearer to a pipe- 
liner’s heart than expansion, it is mak- 
ing expansion pay. By the first stand- 
ard, 1952 has been a ‘year of marked 
success. Over a billion dollars was 
pumped into new facilities—$300 mil- 
lion short of 1951, but still the second- 
highest total on record. And the in- 
dustry plans a 50% increase in expendi- 
tures for 1953. : 

But despite this whopping growth of 
plant and the concomitant increase in 
revenues, earnings could not keep pace 
with 1951. Complains W. T. Stevenson, 
Texas Gas president: “Labor and ma- 
terial costs have gone up 160 to 200% 
in the last 10 years. . . . Gas rates have 
remained the same. Replacement and 
maintenance costs have risen 150% and 
federal income taxes more than 300% 
during the same period.” 

The fear that raising rates would lose 
customers is nonexistent. In Columbus, 
Ohio, for example, it costs approxi- 
mately $200 to heat the average home 
with oil, $145 with coal, but only $90 
with natural gas. Gas prices could rise 
50% and not a home owner would turn 
his back. But the rub is raising rates. 


Where most business men must keep 
a weather eye out for the competition, 
pipeliners keep their ears cocked to 
Washington where the Federal Power 
Commission holds forth. A word from 
the FPC can mean the difference be- 
tween profits and losses, between a 
bare-bones return and an adequate in- 
come on investment. 


MANAGEMENT 


WITH THE PRICE of gas in the field 
rapidly mounting, with operating ex- 
penses and taxes on the rise, manage- 
ments have squirmed while their profit 
margins ominously edged toward zero. 
The FPC, in turn, has watched a flood 
of requests for rate increases deluge 
their offices. Topped by Texas Eastern’s 
$42 million filing, practically every 
company in the industry plumped for 
higher rates during the last year. And 
today the FPC is working under the 
biggest backlog in its 14-year history. 
Meanwhile, rate lags have left scant 
coverage for dividends. Columbia di- 
rectors had to think twice about their 
year-end payout. But the company’s 
history of generosity (70.4% of net 








MANAGE.- 


MENT 

Peoples Gas Light & 

Coke (498.0)* 85 
Columbia Gas System 

(496.3) 
Tennessee Gas Trans- 

mission (472.9) 
Consol. Natural Gas 

(355.0) 
United Gas (437.4) 
American Natural 

Gas (374.8) 80 
Texas Eastern Trans- 

mission (353.5) 85 
Pacific Lighting 

(348.4) 
El Paso Natural 

Gas (319.5) 
Transcont’l Gas Pipe 

Line (281.7) 
Panhandle Eastern 

Pipe Line (254.1) 
Lone Star (249.5) 
Northern (237.4) 90 
Brooklyn Union 

(149.5) 85 
Southern (138.1) 85 
Texas Gas Trans- 

mission (122.2) 75 
Oklahoma (101.3) 75 85 
Laclede (11.2) 80 80 
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LABO. 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


COM- STOCK- 
PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 


85 90 90 
95 95 95 
85 85 90 
85 — 80 
90 90 85 
80 — 85 
90 85 80 
85 —_— 90 
80 85 80 
80 — 80 
85 85 95 
80 — 85 
85 85 90 
95 95 85 
85 90 90 
85 85 85 
80 —_ 80 
80 85 80 


*Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. 
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averaged over the last five years) came 
to the rescue of stockholders. Reasoned 
Chairman Stuart M. Crocker: “The di. 
rectors felt we should protect our stock. 
holders from the hardship of a redup. 
tion in the annual amount of their diyi- 
dends because of delays in obtaining 
proper rate increases. Continuity of in. 
come and gradual appreciation of value 
are the principal attractions offered 
investors in securities of regulated 

ity companies. Certainly such investors 
have the right to expect, as a minimum, 
stability of reasonable income.” 

Tom Buchanan, chief panjandrum of 
the FPC, can’t see why the companies 
are raising such a fuss. Placates Buch- 
anan: “It’s the stockholders who get 
hurt, not the companies.” Management, 
not so adept at distinguishing devils on 
a pinhead, doesn’t see the difference, 

Companies take the only possible re- 
course the law leaves them. If within 
five months the FPC has not acted on 
a request, a company may collect the 
higher rates under bond. The catch: 
company may have to return the money 
with 6% interest. 

Mississippi River Fuel, for one, was 
ordered to return its bonded revenues 
to Laclede. With little to lose at that 
point, MRF turned to the courts. 

Most companies keep revenues re- 
ceived under bond in special reserve 
accounts, do not post them to earnings 
until they have FPC blessings. But 
Panhandle Eastern, even with its new 
250,000-MCF-a-day Trunkline in its 
first full year of operation, would have 
reported losses if the company -had not 
credited these questionable revenues 
directly to earnings. 

But if Trunkline did not put PE in 
the black, the new line still had its 
merits. Previously PE’s sole sources of 
gas were the Panhandle and Hugoton 
fields in the Texas Panhandle, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Trunkline can draw 
on prolific Gulf Coast reservoirs. With 
the 2 trillion cubic feet of gas Trunkline 
controls, the company now boasts a 9 
trillion cubic foot total—a 25-year sup- 
ply at present capacity. 

But no matter what a company s po 
tential or a management's ability—and 
both are exceptional at PE—few efforts 
pay off without FPC cooperation. 
the FPC was anything but the epitome 
of sweetness and light during 1952. In 
fact, the commission played a 
with a rate-making formula long 2g? 
tried and rejected by state agencies. 

Instead of the traditional 6% retum 
allowed on invested capital, the FPC, 
in the now historical Northern Natural 
and Colorado Interstate decisions, 
lowed 54% and 5%% respectively. The 
commission rationalized its actions 0D 
the “cost of money” theory, whereby # 
company receives only sufficient rev 
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TN A Boe states served by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway comprise the heart 
of the Great Midwest, 
America’s foremost agricultural producer 
and a vast consuming market. 


On the solid foundation of wealth from 
fertile farms, the Midwest has built a mighty 
industry, which each year grows greater in 
scope and diversity. 

Important among the many resources 
that make the Midwest an ideal location 
for industries is efficient transportation of 


Te MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zecuay 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
111 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Location for Industry 







materials and products, supplied by a net- 
work of railroads, of which a vital link is 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


Minnesota; South Dakota, Iowa and 
Illinois boast unsurpassed resources of soil, 
climate, fuel, power, water, skilled labor 
and raw materials. In these states, the M. & 
St. L. offers advantageous sites for manu- 
facturing and distributing plants, in thriv- 
ing, progressive communities on its lines. 

For these, as it has in more than 80 years 
for Midwest industry, trade and agricul- 
ture, the M. & St. L. will provide 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
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nues to cover its interest charges plus 
the price-earnings ratio on its common. 

Despite Buchanan’s lame efforts to 
prove that a policy change is not a 
change, the industry is in an uproar. 
Crackles Paul Kayser, El] Paso prexy: 
“The commission’s new formula reduces 
the rate of return, deprives the common 
stock of the leverage of interest on debt 
and will necessarily put a brake on 
further expansion. . . . It deprives man- 
agement of any incentive to efficiency, 
and .. . the investor of a simple definite 
method by which he could project the 
earnings of a pipe line company into 
ithe future.” 

President Kayser may well be con- 
cerned for his fast-growing company. 
With its high debt ratio, El Paso has 
one of the most speculative capitaliza- 
tions in the business. This above- 
average risk has been netting a whop- 
ping 18.8% return on book value, but a 
small decrease in net before interest 
charges would leave nothing for com- 
mon. Nevertheless, booming El] Paso 
still has a $176 million expansion pro- 
gram in the FPC works. A proposed 
822-mile looped line* would increase 
daily capacity by 400,000 MCF per 














*A line parallel to present facilities. 











BROOKLYN GETS WHAT COMES NATURALLY: 


it may also get a bigger bill 


day. The company is sufficiently con- 
fident of ultimate approval already to 
have sold $30 million worth of bonds to 
Metropolitan Life, big buyer of pipeline 
obligations. Another $35 million issue 
will probably slide into strongboxes be- 
fore construction is far under way. 

But if there is a question of how 
much El] Paso can make on FPC rate 
schedules, there is no doubt about the 
management's ability to put money to 
profitable use. The company’‘s $1.6 mil- 
lion investment in Western Natural Gas 
(which split its stock three-for-one 
during 1952) soared to a market value 
over 11 times the original cost. 

The one company that has exceeded 
E] Paso’s rate of expansion is Tennessee 
Gas Transmission. Energetic, able 
Gardiner Symonds pumped up trans- 
mission capacity from a 200,000 MCF 
daily load in 1944 to 1,810,000 MCF 
today. As he has so often in the past, 
Symonds asked Wall Street to digest 
more financing last year, sold bonds, 
100,000 shares preferred and 250,000 
shares common. But to keep the record 
consistent, Symonds also gave another 
stock dividend—20% this time. 

Plans on tap should keep the cash 
flowing. The biggest project takes 
Tennessee into the export business. To 
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i 
replace the half of New England the 
company lost to Texas Easter, Sy. 
monds wants to supply gas to Niagara 
Gas for distribution in eastern Ontario, 

Despite its pell-mell growth, Tennes. 
see, too, has had to camp on the FPC’s 
doorstep. The company began 1952 
with a spanking new $11.3 million rate 
increase; but before the year was far 
under way, another $17.9 million re. 





* quest was resting on Buchanan’s desk. 


Despite FPC disapproval of $11.9 
million of the $19.9 million rate rise re- 
quested by Northern Natural, the com. 
pany continued plans to increase capac- 
ity by 67% from a daily 675,000,000 
cubic feet to 1,125,000,000 cubic feet, 
And despite FPC valuation of North- 
ern’s $42 million owned gas reserves at 
only a nominal figure, the company has 
packed 100,000 shares of Husky Oil 
and 102,000 shares of Permian Basin 
Pipeline into its portfolio. These pur- 
chases, as well as Northern’s fight to 
pipe gas down from Canada, all aim at 
increasing the company’s controlled re- 
serves. 

Even more impatient than Northem 
for adequate tariffs are Transcontinen- 
tal stockholders. With the young com- 
pany’s capacity now up to its author- 
ized 555,000 MCF per day, President 
Claude A. Williams promised both divi- 
dends and a daily 210,000 MCF expan- 
sion—but only if rates are raised. 

If Transcontinental gets its boost, one 
of the biggest payers will be Brooklyn 
Union, which completed its conversion 
to natural gas during August. The proc- 
ess required almost 20 months. Hugh 
H. Cuthrell, who was bucked from 
president to chairman during the year, 
was able to announce a rate cut be- 
cause of the natural fuel’s cheapness. 
If Transcontinental gets its way, Cuth- 
rell may regret that move. But mean- 
while, BU’s operating net has been 
keeping ahead of previous marks. 

Less fortunate than BU was Lone 
Star. In January and February the 
company suffered from unprecedently 
bad heating conditions. Consumers may . 
have liked the shirt-sleeve weather, but 
it was a knockout blow to earnings. 
Nevertheless, the company is proceed- 
ing with its five-year $100 million ex 
pansion program that will increase as 
sets by 40%. First step was a record 
$110 million loan from Prudential, $85 
million of which cleaned up funded 
debt. A chunk of this borrowing also 
flowed into working capital, depleted 
by an inadequate rate structure. Lone 
Star has already hiked the uncontrolled 
rates to its 3,000 industrial customers. 
But residential consumers present 4i- 
other problem. Sitting on his hands 4s 
he awaited a 20% increase for the fuel 
burners, President D. A. Hulcy moaned 
of “not making a return in keeping with 
our operation.” 
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Pacific Lighting added an “Amen, 
as its net continued to slide. Chief tor- 
mentor of’ PL, the California Public 
Utility Commission, responded with 
much more enthusiasm to the plan for 
150,000,000 more cubic feet of capa- 
city then to the rate plea. 

Despite its own rate problems, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light, and Coke chalked up 
better earnings figures. Chief benefac- 
tor was its Texas Illinois Line, now 
completing its first full year of opera- 
tions. To improve its average take per 
cubic foot, the company is probing out 
new underground storage facilities 
around its Chicago stronghold. 

But with more stock outstanding (too 
much as far as stockholders are con- 
cerned), out of its Appalachian retreat 
Consolidated Natural Gas again re- 
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NORTHERN NATURAL’S ‘MERRIAM : 


Bond and Share’s fight against the 
SEC’s ruling that EBS must dispose of 
its 27% interest in United. If EBS, with 
Ebasco Services at its disposal, thought 
United a top-flight investment, perhaps 
there was really something there. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


AS NATURAL GaAs lines finger their way 
across country, one sees few signs of 
life outside of the occasional pumping 
station or hedgehopping airplane check- 
ing for breaks. Not only do pipeline 
companies have few employees in rela- 
tion to invested capital, but the workers 
are scattered over hundreds of miles. 
These decentralized working conditions 
create a labor relations situation almost 
unique among American industries. 





ice cream for kids, anti-FPC screams for the donors 


ported per share earnings closely re- 
sembling: those of five years ago. When 
Jersey Standard distributed Consoli- 
dated stock to Jersey stockholders nine 


years ago, the one thing Jersey couldn't 


hand down was its own aggressiveness. 
More ambitious Southemn Natural 
gave owners an extra share for every 
one they possessed. It also plunged in- 
to a $9.3 million expansion program, 
hoped for approval for another $76.4 
million one that would boost capacity 
to a daily 1,020 million cubic feet. 
Stockholders of industry 
United Gas were pleased as the com- 
pany brought to a close its two-year 


$175 million expansion program that 


added a 1,000-mile grid over the old 


system. Even more satisfying was the 


research program that worked on nat- 
ural gas as a chemical raw material. 


But most stimulating of all was Electric 








leader 


One of the best in handling these 
problems is Northern Natural’s P. A. 
Gass, VP in charge of personnel. Gass 
moved up through the ranks; his un- 
derstanding of the many difficulties of 
pipeline life makes him loved and 
trusted by employees throughout the 
system. Even union people admire and 
respect him. More important, the union 
overlooks his individual treatment of 
every problem, often in conflict with 
the general rules of the union contract. 

One old-line company, 98-year-old 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke, has taken 
a modern approach to labor relations. 

rexy James F. Oates, Jr. constantly 
keeps his finger on the company’s labor 
pulse. His forthright letters on company 
plans constitute one of the most popu- 
lar sections of Peoples’ house organ. 

Also showing progressive slants on 
LR is Lone Star’s top kick D. A. Hulcy. 
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Long-time U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
bigwig Hulcy shoots out good com. 
munications material to Lone Star em. 
ployees; and for workers nearing retire. 
ment he has set up an outstanding pro. 
gram of pre-retirement counselling. 

Originality is lacking in the personne] 
procedures of industry leaders United 
Gas and El Paso Natural Gas. United 
is one of the few companies in the in- 
dustry to have a small proportion of 
unionized employees; and El Paso is 
organized up to its last Christmas tree, 
Both companies give top rates and 
benefits and workers consider them 
good places to work. But both lack the 
final spark of initiative. 

Southern Natural Gas’ willingness to 
experiment has produced The Gasser, 
one of the industry’s better house or- 
gans. And an exceptional safety record 
is topped off by its 10-year perfect 
record in Atlanta. 

Rivaling Southern’s safety program is 
that of Columbia Gas System. And 
Southern’s communication program 
plays second fiddle to CGS’s with its 
booklets explaining the use of natural 
gas to employees and customers. Co- 
lumbia’s films on the advantages of 
private over public ownership fight for 
the entire industry. Consolidated Nat- 
ural Gas and American Natural Gas 
push education, but only for their own 
employees and, in the case of Ameri- 
can, for the children of employees killed 
on the job. 

Still quite alive, though often on a 
tight rope,.is retailer Brooklyn Union. 
The company has to brace itself against 
the tough Transport Workers Union, 
CIO. So far, BU has maintained it 
equilibrium remarkably well: a third of 
its work force has been with the com- 
pany for over 25 years. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


NaTuRAL gas public relations comprise 
two big educational problems: (1) to 
explain why gas is not available to any- 
one who may desire it and (2) to pomt 
out the special nature of the re 
natural gas industry. The first problem 
falls more to distributing utilities than 
to producers or transmitters. 

The second difficulty has been much 
like the weather: everyone talked about 
it but no one took any effective action 
—that is, until Columbia Gas picked uP 
the ball. Columbia, which had already 
produced films on the history of the 
natural gas industry, on the construc 
tion of a pipeline, and on the fight 
against a gas shortage, produced 4 
fourth titled “The Legend of Dan and 
Gus.” Through animated characters, 
the film attempts to show the basic 
differences between public utilities and 
private industries. With a pop 
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touch, the picture treats such normally 
ponderous subjects as supply and de- 
mand, rates, competition and expansion. 
The film ends on the one note the FPC, 
whatever else it may do, never forgets: 
natural gas companies are engaged in 
a public service, and no.-matter who 
foots the bill, the service must go on. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


As LONG aS operations proceed 
normally, the interstate gas pipelines 
are blessedly free of serious set-tos with 
the public. Angling thousands of miles 
across country, their seamless steel 
arteries hide underground much of the 
way, keep to isolated country. Pitched 
battles with indignant local citizens do 
occur when the pipelines are a-building 
—sometimes objections to ceding the 
right of way to the pipelines grow so 
hot as to involve armed violence. But 
once lines are laid, the gush of gas 
proceeds so quietly as to almost miss 
notice in local communities. 

The one serious remaining problem 
is the hazard of gas leaks and explos- 
sions where pipes pass near or through 
populated areas. Enough such have 
occured in the last few years to engen- 
der public pressure on state legislatures 
to enforce stringent safety standards. 
Occasionally, fearful citizens want the 
pipelines to detour around their towns 
as a precaution. Such a legal headache 
occurred last year when Westchester 
County (New York) residents manned 
legal barricades to stop the laying of 
pipelines within town limits. Result: 
the legal infighting necessary to secure 
clearances for new pipeline construc- 
tion has become hugely more complex 
and expensive, particularly in the high- 
ly populated East. 

Once in operation, however, ade- 
quate safety provisions to quell local 
fears are the utmost gestures required 
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of the pipeliners to live peaceably with 
their neighbors. Hence the transmission 
companies’ community relations efforts 
are primarily negative in nature, on the 
assumption that if they do nothing to 
attract public attention, they won't get 
into trouble. 

The few other gestures they do make 
are of a gratuitous nature and rare. For 
example, children along Southern Nat- 
ural Gas’ 2,835-mile line run out of 
doors all year through to wave at the 
patrol pilots searching for leaks. A 
week before Christmas in 1951, South- 
ern’s pilots surprised their small-fry 
friends on isolated farms by dropping 
packets of hard candy by parachute. 
Like Southern’s other public gesture of 
the year—sponsorship of a local lovely 
in the Miss Alabama beauty contest— 
Operation Sweetstuff garnered nice 
headlines. But Southern’s tactics were 
an exception rather than the rule in an 
industry that seeks to avoid local 
notice, generally succeeds. 

Retail distributors like Brooklyn 
Union rub elbows with a huge public 
in densely-populated areas. Unlike the 
wholesaling transmission companies, 
they are forced to take active steps to 
gain goodwill. Union, which this sum- 
mer undertook the largest conversion to 
natural gas ever attempted, takes spe- 
cial care to soothe customers’ frayed 
tempers by careful training of its con- 
version crews. VP Bill Hewson, in 
charge of the job, used full-page news- 
paper advertisements to explain the 
schedule, plead for patience and under- 
standing. 

BU also puts big emphasis on public 
service projects, is well-liked in Brook- 
lyn. President Hugh Cuthrell is insist- 
ent that executives live in Brooklyn, 
take a leading part in fund-raising 
drives and other ‘civic groups. He him- 
self practices what he preaches, be- 
longs to more such than anybody else 





COLUMBIA COMPRESSOR EXHAUSTS: COLUMBIA’S CROCKER: 
the big gun for 1952 was a cartooned barrage against ratemakers 
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in the company. Apart from these wi 


fare efforts, Brooklyn Union makes two 
major pitches to cultivate a friendly 
facade: a voluntary reduction of rates 
last year as a way of letting the public 
share in the much-touted savings af. 
forded by natural gas; a weekly TY 
cooking school. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





PIPELINE PROMOTERS regard their rela- 
tions with banks and insurance com- 
panies as more important than those 
with stockholders, act accordingly, 
Banks love to lend the pipelines money 
—75 to 80% of many transmission com- 
panies’ initial working capital was bor- 
rowed—and equity financing normally 
takes a back seat. 

Hence the pipelines feel little pres- 
sure to cultivate their stockholders, 
confine their bids for stockholder regard 
to the minimal amenities of the annual 
report. Some, like Peoples, Texas Gas 
and Columbia, go so far as to adda 
quarterly letter. But usually these are 
like their annual reports—informative 
but uninspired. 

All pipeline companies complain 
about rate-making bodies’ delay in 
granting requests for increases, gen- 
erally miss the boat in mobilizing stock- 
holders to add the pressure of their 
voices for prompt action. 

A few, however, like Texas Gas, 
Texas Eastern, Peoples, Southern and 
Brooklyn Union, send infrequent issues 
of employee magazines to stockholders 
who request them. Texas Gas’ monthly 
Pipeline Progress is a better-than-aver- 
age example of these. But the major 
annual charge of financial information 
issued by pipelines that stockholders 
might well apply for is instead pointed 
over their heads to the Wall Street 
analysts. This is the bulky annual statis 
tical review of operations, available on 
request from such gassers as United 
(32 pages), Columbia (46 pages) and 
Brooklyn Union (82 pages). 

One of the few companies among 
the interstate pipeliners to go out of 
its way to bring special messages © 
investors is Columbia. Last July it used 
cartoon illustrations. to enliven an & 
traordinarily well done mailing piece 
entitled “Why the Lag?”, referring ® 
the slow process of obtaining higher 
prices for its product. Peoples, also 
more investor-conscious than the rest, 
takes special pains to make its 
meeting a worthwhile event for 
holders. Ordinarily these are routine, 
poorly-attended affairs in an industry 
which apparently regards them #® 
troublesome formalities. Peoples is als 
one of the few gas companies ( 
bia is another) to trouble itself to it- 
form non-attending sharéowners of 
what went on at its conclave. 
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MANAGE- LABOR 
MENT RELATIONS 

McKesson & Robbins | 

(155.1) tf 85 90 
Merck (128.5) * 90 90 
Sterling Drug (120.4) 80 85 
Parke, Davis (116.8) 85 85 
American Home 

Products (112.2) 85 85 
Abbott Laboratories 

(95.1) 90 90 
Rexall (85.9) 75 85 
Bristol-Myers (50.3) 85 85 
Sharp & Dohme (44.7) 90 95 
Vick Chemical (35.2) 85 85 


* Assets in millions in parentheses, as of December 31, 1951. +As of June 30, 1952. 








STOCK- 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
80 85 80 
90 90 85 
80 85 80 
75 90 85 
80 85 85 
85 85 85 
75 75 80 
85 85 85 
85 90 85 
85 85 80 





THE GROWTH-TOUTED ethical drug in- 
dustry in 1952 hit the skids of over- 
production and cut-throat competition. 
With sales doubled in five years, 
trebled in ten, ethicals provided an 
irresistible attraction for proprietary 
producers as well as for completely 
unrelated businesses like Schenley, 
Commercial Solvents and Heyden 
Chemical. 

The results were inevitable. Penicil- 
lin, which provides 25% of ethical vol- 
ume (50% of all antibiotics), fell to 
eight-tenths of a cent per 100,000 units 
as production doubled within one year. 
In 1943, the same quantity fetched 
$20 for a few fortunate producers, The 
price history of streptomycin (and 
dihydrostreptomycin), second largest 
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ABBOTT LABMEN... 
the skids were greased by. . . 
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volume item, told the same sorry tale. 

Export business provided another 
headache. In 1951, exports jumped 
over 12 times their pre-war level. With- 
in 1951’s $281 million volume was 30% 
of American penicillin production, 70% 
of our streptomycin output. But foreign 
countries have jacked up their own 
antibiotics turnout, with Japan and 
France already self-sufficient in strep- 
tomycin. In consequence, exports in 
1952 have been running about 25% be- 
low year-ago volume. 

Today, 50% of drug sales represent 
items unknown in 1940. However, the 
really big profits have flowed from 
patented specialties like the broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics Aureomycin (Ameri- 
can Cyanamid), Terramycin (Pfizer) 
and Chloromycetin (Parke, Davis). 
But in 1952, despite $70 million in 
research outlays, no products of com- 
parable importance graced test tubers’ 
efforts. The industry's top research 
team at Lederle Laboratories (Ameri- 
can Cyanamid) did hold out a likely 
promise in its polio vaccine. 


MANAGEMENT 


PusHinG Lederle a close second in 
research know-how and daring is big 
vitamin and antibiotic producer, Merck. 
Merck may have missed the boat dur- 
ing War II when it gambled on synthe- 





' sizing penicillin while Squibb and Pfi- 


zér pulled the fermentation method out 
of the vat. But Merck beat competition 
to the punch by a year with strepto- 
mycin, as it had with vitamins in the 
"830s. But profitwise, the company’s big- 
gest coup was the hormone cortisone. 
Cortisone hit the marketplace late 
1949. Within two years, sales jumped 
78%, pretax profits 232.5%; Merck’s 
run-of-the-mill 16.1% pretax profit mar- 
gin was hypoed to 30.9%, second only 
to Parke, Davis’ thumping 34.6%. 

But ‘even cortisone fell upon leaner 
times in ’52. Under the stiff competi- 
tion of Upjohn’s new fermentation 
method and Schering’s production, the 
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same gram of cortisone that raked in 
$200 in 1949 produced but $9.60. 
Merck did manage a complete chemical 
synthesis of the drug, but the method 
is so complicated that it holds more 
scientific than merchandising interest 
at this point. More reliance is still 
placed on volume sales from the new 
Danville, Pennsylvania cortisone plant 
and on the limited commercial produc- 
tion of hydro-cortisone. 

Meanwhile, quarter by quarter 
through September 30, results became 
progressively worse for the company, 
with third-quarter net down to 16c per 
share against 35c last year. For the 
nine months, the 76c earned barely 
covered the 20c quarterly dividend. 

Without Merck’s recent spurt to 








. . WITH PENICILLIN EXPERIMENT: 
. overproduction and competition 


cushion the fall, Abbott also saw nine- 
month earnings sag from $2.33 to 
$1.74, a 25.3% drop despite a slight in- 
crease in sales. With a heavy depen- 
dence on the development of new 
dosage forms, Abbott has come up with 
no spectacular discoveries in the post- 
War II wonder-drug marathon. 

To place the company back on the 
growth mill, ‘management is working 
on a $5 million 1952-53 expansion pro- 
gram. But perhaps of greater long-term 
significance is Abbott’s isotope produc- 
tion laboratory at Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see. President Ernest H. Volwiler, a 
one-time researcher himself, does not 
foresee much in the way of immediate 
profits from this work. But demand for 
radio-active products is on the definite 
upswing and outlook is promising. 

Like Abbott, small ($45 million) 
Sharp and Dohme spreads its many 
eggs thin; no item dominates more 
than 5% of sales. S & D has avoided 
the price volatility of antibiotics by 
purchasing its needs from others, then 
pare them into final consumer 

rm. Nevertheless, a $675,000 inven- 
tory writedown (principally in penicil- 
lin) dropped excellent nine-months’ 
earnings to $2.28 per share, 49c be- 
hind 1951. The big slice-off accounted 
for 68c. 

The team of John S. Zinsser and Wil- 
liam L. Dempsey as chairman and 
president, respectively, have created 
real earning power in their close-to-the- 
vest operation. In contrast to the nega- 
tive book value of the common prior to 
1947, today each share is represented 
by approximately $19.65 in assets. And 
present earnings contrast with the al- 
ternating penny -profits and losses of 
the *80s. 

For a period last year, S & D and 
Commercial Solvents were dickering 
over a merger—CS with the production 
facilities and S & D with the research 
and marketing outlets. But when chary 
John Zinsser saw what was happening 
to profits from solvents and antibiotics, 
he quickly jettisoned the proposal. His 
new blood plasma center and $4 mil- 
lion research lab looked too good to 
share under those conditions. 

Still in the early stages of a five-year 
expansion program, Parke, Davis made 
the best showing in the industry with 
nine-months’ earnings a tidy $2.83 
against $2.72 in 1951. In the third 
quarter, however, P, D ran into hea 
seas. The company’s patented bread- 
winner, Chloromycetin, fell afoul of an 
editorial in the Journal of the Medical 
Association which reported several 
cases of aplastic anemia.caused by the 
drug. Sales plummeted for six straight 
weeks before leveling off. And before 
the air was cleared, third-quarter net 
fell to\88c from 94c in 1951. 

In the late ’30s and ‘early ’40s, P,D 
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NORTH CAROLINA DRUG STORE, 
where Vicks VapoRub was first con- 
cocted, posted these employee rules in 
1854. Vicks is still rubbing profits from 
the old compound, unchanged in 60 
years. 


was the sleeping giant of the indus- 
try, with every other company fatten- 
ing on its lost sales. But the advent of 
present prexy Harry J. Loynd to the 
post of presidential assistant in 1944 
was the beginning of a slow change 
for the better. Rundown facilities and 
a tatterdemalion sales force were 
scrubbed up somewhat. But the com- 
pany was still slow on the uptake when 
research produced Chloromycetin, al- 
lowed American Cyanamid’s Aureomy- 
cin to run off with the largest chunk 
of the market. 

P,D’s own research is still not up to 
industry standards or its own early tra- 
ditions. P,D test tubers have produced 
no major discoveries since Dilantin in 
1938. Even before Dilantin, P,D relied 
on research grants to develop drugs 
like Mapharsen. And it was these same 
research grants that bought Chloromy- 
cetin, the biggest single factor in jump- 
ing P,D sales 59.1% from 1949 to 1951. 

Heavy foreign business (a third) 
has been the strongest prop under P,D 
net. To hypo this business yet further, 
the company is now expanding in such 
diverse places as Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Havana, Venezuela, Japan and 
the Philippines. 

More broadly diversified American 
Home Products has its finger in many 
pies: 42% in pharmaceuticals, biolog- 
icals and nutritionals; 18% in packaged 
drugs and cosmetics; 28% in foods; and 
12% in household products. AHP has 
grown more from the outside than the 
inside, with the policy of regularly buy- 
ing smaller going concerns, then prun- 
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ing -less profitable lines such os Me 


Duff's baking mix division, sold to 
Pillsbury Mills last year. ; 

AHP’s unwieldy structure does not 
prevent effective operations. And 
strong research in all -lines regularly 
produces an array of new products, 
Last year a few were Bicillin (a new 
salt of penicillin), Chlorophyll BiSo- 
DoL, Wizard Aerosol deodorizer and 
phenergan hydrochloride, a new anti- 
histamic drug for hayfever. The com- 
pany’s stable operations produced only 
a small decline in nine-months’ net: 
$2.11 vs. $2.20—despite new penicillin 
facilities at Chester, Pennsylvania and 
Montreal, Canada. 

Despite a postwar nod in the direc- 
tion of research, Sterling has not shown 
the growth of American Home Prod- 
ucts. Where Sterling’s per share net 


~ inched up 44.1% from 1942 to 195], 


AHP’s hopped up 84.6%. And where 
Sterling’s book value increased 81% 
over the same period, AHP’s more than 
tripled. AHP turned the trick with 
lower profit margins but higher tum- 
over, in 1951 showed 25.6% greater 
sales than its larger competitor. 

Bristol-Myers, third-ranking propri- 
etary manufacturer and second largest 
producer of penicillin, took the worst 
drubbing of all. The company reen- 
tered the ethical field only early in 
War II. Now ethical items constitute 
34% of total sales. But the company 
hitched its working capital to the 
wrong horses, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin. 

All is not well on the proprietary 
front either. Ipana sales slipped 16% in 
five years, then sank under a green 
wave of chlorophyll. In self-defense last 
year, the company ory J signed a con- 
tract with Rystan and brought out its 
Ipana Ammoniated Chlorophyll tooth- 


aste. 

. With the constant threat of a cold 
cure hanging over its head, Vick Chem- 
ical now has a full-time department 
devoted to diversification. Other lines 
already include chemicals, veterinary 
medicines, pharmaceuticals and toilet- 
ries. However, Vapo-rub and its com- 
patriots still provide the nucleus of 
earnings. 

Long a conservatively run Com 
pany, Vick has seen per share earnings 
move in almost as narrow a range 4% 
Sterling’s. With higher wages, costs and 
inventory mark-downs, fiscal 1952 earn- 
ings slipped from $2.88 to $2.46. 

A complex of manufacturing, w 
saling and retailing, Rexall drug oper 
ates 274 drug stores, supplies another 
10,000 with nearly 5,000 products 
ranging from cosmetics and pharmaceu- 
ticals to rubber goods and school sup- 
plies. Recently the hardest pushed 


division has been its ethical subsidiary, 


Riker Laboratories. But detailing costs 
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sill keep this branch of the business 
in the red. © More profitable is the 
recently purchased Vitamin Corpora- 
tion of America, maker of fast-moving 
Rybutol. VCA has doubled sales almost 
yearly since its organization in 1942, is 
well up in EPT brackets—a problem 
Rexall does not face. 

After lagging at the midway mark, 
6c against 25c,. third-quarter net shot 
up to 20c, double the previous year’s 
haul, as the company reaped some 
benefit from its long-term program of 
chopping off marginal. outlets’ in favor 
of super-stores. In consequence, Rexall 
upped its slim 10c dividend to a still 
meager 15c. 

McKesson & Robbins, the largest of 
the drug wholesalers, is another multi- 
headed operation, with 27% of sales in 
liquor, 41% in pharmaceuticals. Big in- 
come producers are the drug lines, 
which fork up 63% of total profits. 
In fact, most of the company’s thou- 
sands of products are carried at a loss 
as a customer’ service. Its operation 
requires a very high volume of low 
profit margin business. In fiscal 1951, 
net was down from $4.51 to $3.60 and 
the traditionally low pretax spread was 
8%, thinnest in more than ten years. 
Heavier federal excise ‘taxes on liquor 
-up from $9 to $10.50 a proof gallon— 
held liquor sales below the previous 
year's level; and a soft chemical market 
also restricted distribution of that line. 
Nevertheless, total volume inched up 
.9% to a new record $487.5 million. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


DesrrrE the split personality of drug 
industry labor relations, the patient 
rested peacefully last year. Highly- 
trained technicians and researchers re- 
mained a scarce commodity and the 
companies, pushing research budgets to 
their limit, paid whatever was necessary 
to get and hold these skilled profession- 
als. Cost accountants can determine the 
worth of a production-line worker; but 
the value of the research team that de- 
velops a new antibiotic or synthesizes 
an old one is almost incalculable. 

Most drugmen who toil more with 
their hands than their heads turn for 
bargaining assistance to the sedate In- 
ternational Chemical Workers (AFL) 
and the less sedate Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers (CIO). However, 
workers in unorganized plants (e.g., 
Bristol-Myers), fare equally well. 

Staid old Squibb, now incorporated 
into Mathieson Chemical, was more 
progressive and open-minded in its 
labor relations than in its product poli- 
cies. And one of Squibb’s most popular 
habits was its strong penchant for pro- 
moting from within. This policy it 
shared with McKesson and! Robbins 
and Rexall. Comments Rexall’s curly- 
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prime location 


for your industry 


Tue City oF Los ANGELES offers you a wide choice of 
prime sites for the location of your industry in built-up 
metropolitan areas, suburban districts, or wide open 
spaces. Within the city limits you will enjoy the benefits 
of a well-organized community including electricity at 
the lowest industrial rates of any major U. S. city, and 
an abundant water supply from three dependable sources. 


Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s 
Industrial Development Engineers first for factual infor- 
mation on facilities, rates and cost comparisons. Based 
on your specific needs, we will prepare a special analysis 
of availabilities and costs within Los Angeles to meet 
your exact requirements. All inquiries are confidential. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES; facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section B 
BOX 3669 * TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 















PLANT SITES 
in 2260 


COMMUNITIES 








Affiliates of this company serve 
2,260 communities in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. 





Write in confidence for data on 
plant sites, labor supply, housing. 
Our detailed reply will include 
eight-color map showing power 
lines and natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS, Manager 


Division of Area Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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haired prexy, Justin W. Dart: “The 
personnel of our company are entitled 
to a crack at the unusual opportunities 
as they develop.” 

M & R does not clip the locks of its 
home office employees at company ex- 
pense as does pate-conscious Dart; but, 
like American Home Products, it does 
promote a mouthful of wholesale gs 
sonnel philosophy: “The company 
seeking at all times to improve wo ‘i 
conditions and develop human relations 
to the end that McKesson and Robbins 
may deservedly enjoy a reputation that 
will attract and hold the most capable 
employees in our type of business.” To 
land these employees in the first place, 
the company distributes booklets which 
explain the opportunities available to 
men with specific training and back- 
ground, 

And to keep its personnel, M & R 
keeps careful tabs on grievances. When 
jabor contract time rolls around, the 
company knows which clauses need 
rehashing. Also on top of problems 
when the yearly labor contracts enter 
the mortar and pestle is highly organ- 
ized Sharp and Dohme. The company 
consults its foremen—always kept up to 
snuff on company developments—before 
bargaining even begins. 

Like S & D, Abbott wants to know 
what the men think; and workers have 
thought up 13,000 suggestions in 15 
years. For approximately half these 
celebrations the company has replied 
with cash. With Abbott’s rapid growth, 
the company’s stock-purchase plan has 
been equally remunerative. And last 
year, 1,000 employess took advantage 
of Abbott's educational program, run by 
skilled company personnel and outside 
experts. 

Running neck and neck with Abbott 
in educational opportunities is a much 
improved Merck program. On one sub- 
ject Merck workers still have not 
changed their mind—their independent 
union is still standing off raids by the 
CIO and AFL. 

The company most skeptical of its 
own business is Sterling. Among its 
generous fringe benefits, the company 
gives the most liberal sick leave in the 
industry. 


PUBLIC & COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Druc Fins, relatively small as corpor- 
ations go, generally have difficulty put- 
ting the community relations spotlight 
on themselves. A few fortunate ones 
like Merck are located in small towns. 
And a topflight CR-PR job has made 
Rahway, New Jersey and Merck almost 
synonymous. Merck’s better-than-aver- 
age publications have brought plant 
and town together; and the company’s 
obvious efforts to control industrial 
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wastes have created local goodwill, — 

Sharp. and Dohme, in contrast, oper. 
ates under the giant shadows of Sun 
Oil and Atlantic Refining, to name 
a couple of big Philadelphians. Yet a 
crack operation can be -pulled off in a 
big town by a small company. S & D 
liberally supplies information to local 
residents and works closely with city 
leaders to foster mutual understanding, 

In Chicago, up-and-coming Abbott 
relies more on good labor relations and 
its fine products ay hg to place it 
in the hearts of its fellow citymen. 

Top CR job of the year was done by 
old, well-established Parke, Davis, oper- 
ating in tough industrial Detroit, the 
company grabbed headlines for its con- 
tributions to community welfare. 

Like most big Detroit corporations, 
Parke, Davis works on community 
problems through Board of Commerce 
committees. But in that framework of 
anonymity, few individual efforts are 
ever known. Plant tours and charities 
are the rule rather than the exception, 

P,D’s contributions to Detroit's civic 
waterfront development and new city 
building construction received some 
notice for the well-liked firm. But its 
gift of the year was a new $30,000 
laboratory to Wayne University. The 
laboratory, equipped to teach opera- 
tive and dispensing pharmacy, should 
pay long-term dividends to its donor. 

The best public relations stunt in the 
books for a drug company is also the 
one that proves-most profitable—the dis- 
covery of a new life-saving “miracle” 
drug. A few years ago, a job with a 
drug company placed a ‘yom 
man in almost questionable standing 
with his scientific confréres. Today, the 
industry is able to hire some of the best 
brains in the country. As a result of 
these men’s research and the careful 
testing every drug receives before it is 
placed on the marketplace, doctors 
have given the hucksters of medicinal 
1 sergeroe a solid acceptance that has 
trickled down ‘to their masses 
patients. 

When the Chloromycetin scare arose, 
the loudest cries emanated from The 
Journal. of the Medical Association. 
Generally, doctors and patients alike 
retained their faith in a drug that had 
already undergone such wide clinical 
testing. And Chloromycetin’s clean bill 
of health surprised no one—least of all 
Parke, Davis. — 

Drugmen are equally assiduous t0 
protect the distribution of their prod- 
ucts. A year ago, ‘Merck led the way it 
fighting the black market in its corti- 
sone. More recently Ed Flanagan, sec 


retary of the company’s’ export subsi- 


diary and a onetime Army Intelligence 
officer, worked with Portuguese author- 
ities to break up a ting of 
counterfeiters. 


of cortisone 
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But the bitterest pill the drug in- 
dustry has tried to foist on the public 
is “fair trade.” As hard as they try, the 
companies have difficulty in convincing 
John Q. that it is to his benefit to pay 
more. 

McKesson & Robbins is already in 
hot water with the government over its 
interregnum pricing policies between 
the time when the Supreme Court over- 
ruled “fair” trade and the passage of 
the McGuire Fair Trade Act. However, 
with the advent of the new law, the 
company describes the action as purely 
“academic.” 

Now the McGuire act itself is in 
the toils of a test case. Schegmann 
Brothers, of New Orleans super market 
end anti-fair-trade fame, ed 
flaunted the law. It advertised 25 via 
of U-40 Lilly plain insulin for $23.10, 
disregarded a $35 “fair trade” price set 
by manufacturer Eli Lilly. To settle the 
question once and for all, big privately- 
held Lilly has brought suit. The whole 
industry is hanging on the outcome. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





Last YEAR the drug industry remained 
on speaking terms with its owners. 
Companies doled out dividends, and 
stockholders satisfied themselves with 
small yields, hoping they had latched 
on to growth situations. Even at their 
worst levels, stocks like Abbott, Merck 
and Parke, Davis continued to sell at 
heady price-earnings ratios beyond the 
reach of most companies. Investors 
were buying managements and research 
teams in which they had faith. 

But it remained for an industry red 
chip, Bristol-Myers, to set the pace in 
establishing good stockholder rapport. 
Led by long-time ad man Lee Bristol, 
B-M utilized all the patent devices to 
make stockholders feel they belong. In 
their annual report the brothers Bristol 
chatted informally on topics ranging 
from politics and economics to “spir- 
itual rearmament” and finally to B-M 
itself; and on this last topic they per- 
formed admirably. Shrewdly sensing 
the desire of every stockholder to be 
an active producing partner of the cor- 
poration, Lee Bristol asked each to help 
discover a new antibiotic, to send a 
teaspoon of home town earth in an en- 
closed stamped self-addressed envelope. 

B-M translated its good words into 
good deeds as well. At mid-year the 
company found itself in need of work- 
ing capital. Money was raised by selling 
$5 million of debentures and 199,937 
shares of common stock. Through 
rights, stockholders had first crack at 
the new stock and could, if they had 
the cash, maintain their equity in the 
corporation. 


McKesson and Robbins also picked 
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up new stockholders—their own em- 
ployees—and without issuing new 
shares. Doeskin Products offered $10,- 
000 worth of M&R stock as prizes for 
the M&R house salesman who unloaded A \ 
the most Doeskin products in February. 
This stock was acquired in the open 
market, Unlike stock option plans, this 
device left stockholders no complaints. 
Sharp & Dohme, which distilled an 
above-average annual report, intro- 
duced a slight impurity into their stock- 
holder solution when they discussed 
merger plans with Commercial Sol- 
vents. Solvents, long a one-product 
company, had expanded into the phar- 
maceutical field. In contrast to Sol- 
vents’ large antibiotics capacity, S&D 
bought their antibiotics from others, 
packaged them for consumer consump- 
tion. But Solvents needed S&D’s estab- 
lished trade position and outlets. To 
Wall Street, they seemed a perfect pair. 
And so they seemed to each other— 
until the bottom fell out of penicillin 
and streptomycin markets. Then S&D, 
for the first time admitting talks, said 
all deals were off. Cracked round-faced 
president William L. Dempsey: “We 
can buy all the penicillin plants we 
want, if we wanted them.” But like 
everyone else, stockholders had little 
choice or knowledge of mergers until 
no choice was left. 
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YOU CAN STRIKE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine. 

Dept. F.. 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Key territories still available 

for franchise include Little 

Rock, Greensboro, Syracuse. 

Write for full details. 
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Productive Dollars and Productive 
Management For Industry 


] gute INDUSTRIAL has acquired and operates companies in many 

industries including textile, rubber goods, hand tools, forgings, 
automobile bodies, woodworking products, light metal products, asphalt, 
concrete and construction. Our executive management has a successful 
experience of over a quarter of a century in rehabilitating many busi- 
nesses in various industries. , 


Relations between new acquisitions and companies already in the 
Aetna Industrial Group have resulted in integrated operations, lower 
costs and increased sales and profits. 


Aetna invites confidential negotiations for the purchase of companies 
where at least $200,000 is involved and .. . preferably up to $2,000,000 
and more. We appraise businesses fairly, pay ALL CASH. (Brokers 
protected.) 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Qe 


MUrray Hill 8-5252 Address 
Executive Department 
Capital and Surplus Over $5,000,000 


$10,000,000 Capital Available 
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22 On New Feruey tn 4952 


New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East, continued 
to grow importantly during 1952. This growth 
can be measured in increased population . . . in the 
advent of new factories and new branch plants and 
new shopping centers . . . in the installation of 
new research facilities for industry . . . in the com- 
pletion of improved highway facilities, such as the 
New Jersey Turnpike . . . in the development of 
new, greater industrial terminals . . . and in many 


other important activities throughout the state. 


What can we expect for the future? We do not 
pretend to be a necromancer, but the growth of 
New Jersey in terms of industry, commerce, resi- 
dential recreational areas has been established on 
a definite pattern. The advantages which are of- 
fered to the residents and the business men at the 
Crossroads of the East are so important and so 
specifically on the up-grade that progress is indi- 


cated without question. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company con- 
tinues to play its part as a citizen of this great 
state, firmly convinced that New Jersey is a good 


place to live, work and play. 


If you want more information concerning 
what is going on in industrial circles in 
New Jersey, write today for your copy of 
the brochure, “An Industrialist’s View of 
the Crossroads of the East.’’ Write Box J, 
Public Service, 88 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed ‘ 1 weight to fiv 
monthly, gives equal weight to five 


How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural 


hours in manufacture) 
om poole spending or saving? (FRB department store 
sa 
How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debts, 141 
key centers) 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted tor value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 
five components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 


1 
2. 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly 
4, 
5. 
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FORECAST 





by B. C. FORBES 


A calm view of 1953 


WHAT APPEARED here on January 1 a 
year ago proved so profoundly pro- 
phetic that I feel humble, feel that I 
then must have been inspired, feel 
that so many of the statements are ap- 
plicable to the coming year that I'd 
rather quote extensively than discourse 
at length on 1958’s possibilities. Under 
the headline “A Calm View of 1952” 
appeared this, in part: 

I take a calm view of 1952. 

For these, among other, reasons: 

As all along, I do not believe Russia 
will launch all-out war. Indeed, I think 
this threat is steadily receding, because 
ct Soviet Russia’s internal troubles, the 
multiplying difficulties in her satellite 
lands, plus the steadily mounting might 
of United Nations’ forces here and else- 
where. . . . 

I believe the chances are that our 
present profligate Administration will 
be ousted next November. 

Republican victory would bring in 
its trend many benefits. 

Federal bureaucratic corruption, now 
unprecedentedly flagrant, would un- 
questionably be curbed. . . . 


Truman's persistent advocacy of 
skyrocketing, skyrocketing, skyrocket- 
ing taxation, accompanied by un- 
bridled reckless expenditures, would be 
replaced, 

Enactment of Governmental reforms, 
economies, advocated and outlined by 
the masterly Hoover Commission, 
would be vigilantly prosecuted, effect- 
ing savings of multiple-millions of dol- 
lars for taxpayers. 

A Republican Administration would 
be less susceptible to labor unions’ in- 
flationary demands than the vote- 
currying Truman Administration. 

The alarming trend towards State 
Socialism, enthusiastically encouraged 
by President Roosevelt and President 
Truman, would be arrested. 

Preservation of our Free Enterprise 
System, which enabled America to 
attain world leadership, would be 
fostered. 

The deterioration in the value of the 
dollar under the New Deal and the 
misnamed Fair Deal has been un- 
conscionable. It has amounted to ap- 
proximately 50%. 


Finally, I am hopeful that a change 
in our Administration will save Amer- 
ica from the financial-economic de- 
struction, bankruptcy, which Stalin has 
so assiduously sought and counted , 
upon. 

We must not expect the new Ad- 
ministration to work miracles over- 
night. But in. view of President-elect 
Eisenhower's words and acts, particu- 
larly his selections for key positions, 
we are warranted in expecting very 
beneficial economic developments. 
Free enterprise, rather than being fur- 
ther mutilated, should generate new 
confidence, new vigor, new progress. 
Under the beneficent new atmosphere, 
sound prosperity will be logical. The 
wild inflation incited by extravagant 
Democratic rule during the last two 
decades will be tamed, labor dicta- 
torialness promises to be restrained, 
shockingly widespread governmental 
corruption should be _ effectively 
tackled, groundwork laid for far-reach- 
ing Federal economies. 

Again, world war is not contem- 
plated. 

Again a calm year is anticipated, 
with America moving in the right 
direction. 








*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


Dec. ’51 Jan. 

Production ............. 117.8 119.3 
Employment ........... 109.5 105.5 
NO 6hiakascdsbikcs obnt 103.2 102.3 
etek chbecaies cece 100.8 100.9 

Bank Debits ........... 112.0 119.3 


Feb. March April May June 
128.6 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 
105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 
102.0 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 

98.3 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 
128.6 118.8 128.3 125.4 125.5 








July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 52 
103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 123.8 
105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.1 
100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 104.5 
99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.2 
137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
American Stock Exchange 
and other principal Exchanges. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. — Blitmore Hotel 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Il. Bridgeton, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. East Orange, N. J. Durham, N. C. . 
Lancaster, Pa. Morristown, N. J. Winston-Salem, N: C. 
Scranton, Pa. Vineland, N. J. » Il. 
Chicago Hehts, Ill. 





York, Pa. 














For a Whole Year 


we said that stocks would not go up 
or down very much—and they didn’t! 
Then the letter dated October 17 
strongly advised buying on October 22, 
1952, the exact day of the low, when the 
Dow-Jones Industrials closed at 263.06. 
Would you like to receive this kind of 
_ advice regularly? 


6 WEEKS TRIAL $] 
by Air Mail for 


GEORGE LINDSAY 


16384, North Martel Avenue 
Los Angeles 46, California 






















THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 15 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
Price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


: SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 
= 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


= Senienen: 1 enclose $10.00 for nag Mg are to 
= plus ; mans arket 12 weeks, 
. id 
s 





nts on stocks that | now 
among the 420 that you follow. 


= Name 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Parallel with ’26 ? 


WHILE NOTHING is certain in the stock 
market, it seems to me that the recent 
overwhelming Republican victory marks 
a definite change for the better in the 
American economy. Indeed, the finan- 
cial world was surprised by the extent 
of the victory. 

In many respects, the market has 
been displaying some of the character- 
istics of the 1926-27 period. In August, 
1921, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
made a bottom at 63. An advance fol- 
lowed to 105, in the spring of 1923; 
then a see-saw movement until Decem- 
ber, 1924 (with a low of 86); then a 
resumption of the advance to 162. It is 
of interest to note that the Republican 
party was victorious in the fall of 1924. 


Toward the end of 1925 and in early 


1926, the market gave every sympton 
of making a peak. Indeed, Wm. P. 
Hamilton, editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, and writer of the well-known 
book on the Dow Theory, stated that a 
downward trend in the market was 
under way. In March of 1926, a terrific 
decline occurred, with a low of 135. 
During this month, many individual 
stocks fell sharply. Then, a recovery 
and a_ generally uncertain market 
occurred until April, 1927, when a new 
and great advance began, lasting until 
September, 1929, when the final peak 
of 386 was made. 

In the early part of 1927, the rails 
preceded the industrials in the advance 
to new highs. Incidentally, the 1929 
high for the rails was 191; now 101. 

During the last year, the market has 
moved somewhat similar to the trying 
period of 1926 and 1927, as noted. 
Caution has generally prevailed for a 
long time, yet the yield on the Dow- 
Jones industrials is almost twice the 
yield on high-grade bonds. 

The Republican victory will produce 
confidence in investment circles, and 
it is entirely possible that the market 
will resume its upward trend into new 
highs, just as ultimately followed the 
March 1926 break, when all the classic 
signs indicated that the bull market 
was over. Now, as then, the rails have 
acted better than the industrials. Now, 
as then, new groups are taking the 
lead, as witness the recent advance by 
General Electric and Westinghouse to 
new highs. Incidentally, I have a feel- 
ing that GE will be split, about 2-for-1, 
and the new stock placed on a $2 divi- 
dend basis. 

Admittedly, during the last year, this 
writer has been cautious, along with 
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many others, and has confined recom- 
mendations to the best-grade stocks, 
But it seems to me that a more conifi- 
dent attitude is now warranted, and as 
the days go by, investors will be more 
willing to buy the low-priced specula 
tive stocks, which have done nothing 
in the past three years. 

Among the stocks I favor at the 
present time are the following: 


Borg-Warner 
Chrysler 
General Motors 
Motor Products 


American Air Lines 
Bendix 

Eastern Air Lines 
Sperry 

United Air Lines 


Columbia Broadcasting 
General Electric 
Philco 

Radio Corp. 

Sylvania Electric 
McGraw Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Zenith Radio 


Crane. 
Otis Elevator 
Allied Chemical 


Du Pont 
Union Carbide 


American Stores 
General Foods 
National Biscuit 
Safeway Stores 
Standard Brands 
Stokely-Van Camp 
Swift & Co. 


Federated Dept. Stores 
Montgomery Ward 


Atlantic Refining, Cosden Petroleum 
(listed on the Curb), and Pure Oil, on 
account of its natural gas and tidelands 
holdings. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Texas & Pacific Railr 
and Southern Pacific (whose current 
annual $3 dividend is likely to be i- 
creased, in my opinion). Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific also has. possibilities. 

Carrier Corp. (air conditioning). 

Reynolds Tobacco (Camel Ciga- 
rettes), whose $2 dividend could be 
readily increased to $3 with removal of 
price controls and the expiration of 
excess profits tax. 

American Telephone and leading 
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utilities such as Atlantic City Electric, 
Carolina Power & Light, Cons. Edison 
of New York, Florida Power Corp., 
Florida Power & Light, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light, Philadelphia Electric, 
Public Service (N.J.) Electric & Gas, 
West Penn Electric, also United Gas 
Corp. and other leading natural gas 
stocks. While the utilities might be slow, 
| think they are facing a period of steady 
growth, with dividend increases. As [ 
have stated on previous occasions, I 
still believe that American Telephone 
is headed for a split-up, perhaps 3- 
for-1. 

Brunswick - Balke - Collender, in the 
speculative field, appears very low. It 
is the leading manufacturer of bowling- 
alley equipment, etc. 

Leading bank stocks. 

Wide diversification is suggested. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 





J. F. Knoff, elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Airtemp 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 

Ralph C. Persons, elected president 
of the Sun Chemical Corp. 

David E. Smucker, elected president 
of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
Railroad. 

Reeve Schley Jr., elected a director 
of the Underwood Corp. 

J. T. Leftwich, elected executive 
vice-president of the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. 

Guy J. Coffey, elected president of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Perry T. Egbert, elected president, 
and William §. Morris, elected execu- 
tive vice-president, of American Loco- 
motive Co. 

John E. Bierwirth, president of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., elected 
a director of Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

K. T. Keller, board chairman of 
Chrysler Corp., elected a director of 
the National Dairy Products Corp. 

James B. Black, president of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., elected a director 
of the Chemical Bank and Trust Co., 
New York. 

Gilbert H. Scribner, elected a mem- 
ber of the executive and finance com- 
mittee of the International Business 
Machines Corp. 

William White, president of the New 
York Central Railroad and John L. 
McCaffrey, president of International 
Harvester Co., elected directors . of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

William §. Richardson, elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director of 
the B. F, Goodrich Co. 

J. Doyle de Witt, elected president 
of The Travelers insurance companies. 
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~ GROWTH 


5 little companies with big growth potentials. 


STOCKS 


big companies with big ideas—just entering 
a period of added growth. 


It is readily possible for you to 
multiply your original invest- 
ment largely in only a few 
years, by investing in wisely 
selected growth stocks. 

Hundreds of stocks have 
yielded big profits in the past. 
Scores promise big future 
profits. 

The special report on 10 pres- 


ent day Growth Stocks will 
help you. It is the result of a 
penetrating study of all the 
stocks on the exchange, on the 
curb, and of hundreds of un- 
listed stocks. Of these thou- 
sands, 10 have been selected as 
having excellent prospects for 
earning large profits during the 
next few years. 


A special report giving the names of these 10 companies, 
and an analysis of their operations in terms of the future, 
will be sent to you at once if you fill in this coupon and 
return it with $1.00. At no additional cost you will also get 
the next four issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, 
one of America’s most popular investment services. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| Selected Growth Stocks. 


Name 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's Special Study on 10 
At no additional cost please send me 
the next four issues of Poor's Investment Advisory Survey. 





Address. 





City 


Zone. j 





State 








Date ; i 
(Offer open to new readers of this Survey o2:ly.) , 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY I 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A502-172-2 i 











CINERAMA Closeup 


CINERAMA, INC., key company in the amazing 
Cinerama three-dimensional motion picture process 
that is electrifying New York audiences, is the 
subject of a financial close-up in a supplement 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. Here, for the first time, is the com- 
plete investment analysis of this spectacular situa- 
tion, from an impartial, independent source. 
FOR ONLY $4.50 you get a year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW (including the Cinerama supplement) 
and a copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS. Subscribe to this monthly 
pocket-size magazine read by thousands. Features 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds of un- 
listed companies, industry analyses, utility notes, 
mutual memos, company briefs, initial public offer- 
ings and Canadian comment. Also Free Literature 


TODAY — SEND YOUR $4.50 FOR 
Service, easiest way to obtain broker’s literature 
on over-the-counter securities at no cost. 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 1D, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Send °1-"° for New 
“Profits Through Research” 


Discusses investment management plan 
with a 28-year record of outstanding 
appreciation. Forecasting is entirely 
eliminated. With booklet, you also re- 
ceive 5 WEEKS OF THE COMPLETE 
INVESTORS RESEARCH SERVICE, 
via air mail, all for just $1. Send today! 





Illustrated 


Write 
Today 
Dept. F-53 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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LAST CALL 


TED by DEMAND! 


DON'T MISS 
BABSON'S SPECIAL OFFER! 


The first publication of Babson’s 1953 
Forecast ad resulted in ‘such a heavy 
demand from investors across the na- 
tion, that we are repéating the offer (see 
® below) and have ordered a 2nd printing. 


4 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
BABSON’S 


1953 FORECAST FOR 


STOCKS and BONDS 
with outlook under Eisenniower 


OUR MOST VALUABLE, MOST 
COMPLETE FORECAST IN 47 YEARS! 


Get ready for ’53—-NOW. Send for 
your copy of BABSON’S 1953 
Forecast. Packed with valuable 
investment facts and business in- 
formation—it’s worth many times 
its cost. You can use it now as an 
authoritative guide for 1953 invest- 
ing. Here are just a few of the sub- 
jects covered: 


* Outlook for Stock Market 

* 20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

* 20 Best Stocks to BUY for 1953 
* 20 Stocks to HOLD for 1953 

* Forecast for 30 Industries 

* Discusses business, labor, farm in- 


come, inflation, taxes, and real 
estate 


* With every 1953 Forecast we will 
include a typical $20,000 Bab- 
son Investment Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $1 
To acquaint investors with Bab- 

son’s Reports, the country’s Oldest 

Investment Advisory Service, we 

are offering the 1953 Forecast for $1 

—to cover cost of printing and mail- 
ing. Demand will be heavy—so 
play safe and mail $1 with this ad 

TODAY! 

ELECTION BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY... 


“SECURITIES AND 
THE EISENHOWER WIN” 


This Election Bulletin, with 19 
Stock recommendations will also be 
included without extra cost. 


ACT NOW—MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-122 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Prospects for 1953 


Any discussion of stock market pros- 
peets for 1953 must concede that the 
psychological factor is more favorable 
than it has been for many years. If it 
were not for the factor of regulation, I 
feel positive there would be a big bull 
market. It would take a really sensa- 
tional advance to bring common stock 
yields into line with the low yields 
resulting from the Government-spon- 
sored New Era bond market dating 
from 1933 to 1951. 

Unfortunately, however, the factor 
of regulation must be taken into con- 
sideration. A comparison of stock mar- 
ket performance in 1928, following 
Hoover's election, with the post-election 
market of 1952 shows the terrific handi- 
cap under which the regulated market 
—, Relative market performance 
of very high-priced stocks offers an in- 
teresting comparison. 

There is general agreement, for ex- 
ample, that American Telephone & 
Telegraph common stock is entitled to 
sell on a 5% yield basis. This would 
mean a price of 180, about 25 points 
above where the stock was selling prior 
to election. In the course of the Eisen- 
hower stampede, Telephone advanced 
six points. This advance, however, was 
partly motivated by the fact that the 
stock was about to sell ex-dividend, fol- 
lowing which the price settled back 
under ~160 again. 

It is not easy in the regulated market 
to add 20 points to the price of a popu- 
lar standard stock with a large num 
of shares outstanding selling around 
160. It was much simpler in the old- 


fashioned free tive market. In 
November, 1928, General Electric ad. 
vanced 36 points from 166 to 202 on 
trading volume of 667,000 shares, U.S, 
Steel showed a gain of 19 points, from 
160 to 179, on trading turnover of 
1,656,000 shares. American Telephone 
in three weeks adva:iced from 179 to 
200 on fairly moderate trading of 128, 
000 shares. If in the regulated invest- 
ment market Telephone has difficulty 
in selling on a 5 cent basis, it 
should be realized that it is the fault 
of the mechanism and is no reflection 
on the investment merit of A.T.&T. 
Technical factors, mentioned in pre- 
vious columns, that continue to justify 
caution regarding the longer-range out- 
look include further evidence of the 
increasingly minority aspect of the bull 
market, the disappointing relative per- 
formance of low - priced i 
stocks, the record-breaking duration of 
nearly 30 months advance in the D-] 
industrial average without a 10 per 
cent correction and, finally, uncertainty 
regarding the trend of the market after 


_the post-election minor investment 


stampede has run its course. 

A number of important groups that 
were dynamic leaders of the post- 
Korean advance, ran into technical dif- 
ficulties during 1951-1952. These in- 
cluded the majority of the chemicals, 
the farm equipments, miracle drugs, 
non-ferrous metals, mining and smelt- 
mg, oil producing and refining, steels 
and textiles. Technical impairment of 
these groups leaves the burden of 
supplying aggressive leadership into 
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virgin price territory on aircraft manu- 
facturing, automotive, building ma- 
terials, a few chemicals, electrical 
equipments, finance companies, natural 
gas, office and business equipment, 
paper, radio and television, rails, tires 
and utilities. 

Most of the above groups are around 
the highs of a major advance now in 
its eleventh year. Some of them did 
pot make too much additional 
in 1952. Those that did, such as the 
automotive, electrical equipment, na- 
tural gas, radio and television, tire and 
rail groups, could be technically vul- 
nerable as a result of virtually straight- 
line advances of one to four years’ 
duration. 

Action of Standard-Poor’s 23 low- 
priced stock index has been very dif- 
ferent than it was in November, 1928, 
when it followed the high-grade aver- 
ages to new record levels. In Novem- 
ber, 1952 the best the low-priced index 
could do was to cancel 19 per cent of 
the total decline from its October, 1951 
high. In view of the past record of 
bear market leadership by the low- 
priced index, its performance on the 
post-election rally must be conceded as 
somewhat discouraging. 

The final technical test of the market 
depends upon what it does after the 
investment stampede phase has been 
completed. Technical probabilities favor 
the viewpoint that a large part of the 
average gains from the October lows 
should be cancelled over the next three 
or four months. For short-term trading 
purposes I intend. to advise the sale of 
stocks on indications of the end of the 
stampede. Then I will wait for the all- 
important test of the market’s ability to 
resist the type of liquidation that has 
fcllowed four previous investment stam- 
pedes during the last eighteen months. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 148 


The Board of Directors on December 
10, 1952, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1953, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
22, 1952. The Transfer Books ‘will not 
be closed. 








K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 


We measure the effect of 
WG ON om 
controlling ! 
Send $1 for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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hat LA Ubwrant'? 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown for greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
again. For example, in the past decade, ¢ stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, $500 
investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 

What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may 
1 year, 5 years, 10 years or with no time limit at all, some warrants being tual 
(such as Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valuable, look 
at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which 

ve the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share any time up to 1947. 
n 1942 R.K.O. common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 
the warrants were a on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 
the picture changed in 4 years: As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advan 
to $28 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 

Why is a warrant so iq a vehicle for apprecia- 
tion? When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, 

2 | ] a $500 investment went to $5,625. When R.EK.O. war- 
Pe 4 RKO rants went from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 
COMMON i t t went to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 
6 20 times as fast as the common! 
H12 } What about warrants in this market—today? There 

tty tlt matt! are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 

= il t years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, par- 
Tate” ticularly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have i d warrants. 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
iT know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
if! warrants trade in today’s market. He must stud all of 
1 this carefully because in the hands of the uninf 
| warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
iY ou are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a. copy of: 
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THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the 
securities field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the 
worth of its information. It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. 
It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the 
current opportunities 
in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more 
than SO low-price war- 
rants, many selling 
under 50¢. For your 
copy, fill in the cou- 


Oe i —_——_ a 
R.H.M. ASSOCIATES F-1 ‘ 
I 290 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. , 


Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits ' 
of Cemmon Stock Warrants”, by Sidney Fried, together with 


MM 


pon, attach $2, and " Current Supplement. | 
mail ly. Or 
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Should You Hold These 
Low-PRICED STOCKS? 


1. T. & T. Armour Willys O. Nor. Amer. Aviation 
Fedders Quig. Packard Colum. Gas_ National Distillers 
Loew’s Tri-Cont. Pepsi-Cola Raytheon 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 12 stocks, based on 
consensus of 40 leading advisory services, skilled guidance you need now. 


Plus 3 Favored Rails for ’53 


Increasing traffic & earnings promise big gains for these 3 low-priced rails picked 
by the top e rts. Our 12-stock report plus “3 Favored Rails for '53” are yours 
for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription including a reader’s digest of 
advices of all leading advisory services and other important information. 


ee me mmo mam Bf | out, clip and mail with a — A TT 


DUVAL’'S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. E-141, 41-43 Crescent St, Long Isiand City 1, N. Y. 
| I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for 12-Stock Report plus “3 Favored Rails for '53” with | 
FREE 4 Weeks’ service. 
i ND eae i Re en aan. tet COMERS hg he'e os een as ae Resls semmuenewnuny uae auees | 
(Please print clearly) 
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| LCNG TREND and MONTHLY | MARKE T COMMEN' T 


OUTLOOK by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
by JAMES MARS LANGHAM 


A PRINTED BOOKLET WITH “TREND CHART” Korea key to 1953 outlook 


These Annual Forecasts with month by month 
“Trend Chart” —_— been issued 9 o~ ; 
CYCLE THEORY” ‘correlated and timed by |.| 1HE RECORD shows that the stock mar- the long run, but there will be periods 
ASTRONOMICAL FACTORS. These are com-, | | ket has sustained at least a nominal net when people will wonder. I assume that 
pletely explained and this 1953 issue is almost . P t s Tae aha 

a new TEXT BOOK of latest discoveries based | | advance in the month of January in 85 Korea still is a periodic danger to 


on verified records. of the last 59 years. The “almanac,” market stability and optimism. I assume 
png $75.00 with sit meited BLWEERLY. therefore, misiies ths ratio of probability that almost ech faterinedliate rise will 
es ee ne of net rise this January about 1.7 to 1. over-reath itself at some point, even if 
on tein aa 7 It should be kept in mind, however, the final destination of prices is still 
that we are probably in the latter higher. I assume that some traders will 
stages of the intermediate rise which be tempted by big profits quickly 
began to pick up real speed late in the accrued. So, at least so far as the Aver- 
final week of October. New purchases ages are concerned, I am going to be 
Bull or Bear Market on strength during January (except per- a little less optimistic for the time 

Investment experts are predicting both | haps in isolated situations) may not be _ being. 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t | Well timed. The more violent the mar- It worries me a little to see some of 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss | ket gets, especially on high volume, the the so-called sophisticated investors 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the | greater will be the danger of un- who would not touch the rails with a 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro-'| necessarily paying too much for the ten-foot pole two years or a year ago, 
cedure that does not try to forecast the | stocks you buy. when this column was pointing them 
market but follows the market as the For traders, this may be a good time out as the most undervalued group, 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- | to accept some profits. The investor now advising the purchase of some of 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset | who tries to “get in between” in these the carrier equities which have sus- 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., | intermediate movements, on the other tained such large advances. I am not 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. hand, usually double-crosses himself. advising the sale of stocks like Atchi- 
| As I see it, there is no sound reason to son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Southem 
liquidate real investment positions even Pacific and Seaboard Airline, where 
if you think (remember, you don’t — these stocks are held at a big profit and 
know) that the D-J Industrials-might for investment, but I can’t seem to 
’ Lu >. PON retrace all the gains they have regis- 1ecommend their purchase on further 
tered since the first of November, and _ strength. 
TURNING POINTS more. It is my guess that many (not Have you been watching those Life 
of all) stocks will be lower some time in Insurance Shares? This column per- 
SHORT TERM—LONG TERM February, or March, or April, or May, _sistently has recommended Lincoln 
GENERAL MARKET GROUPS than they will be in January. National Life, and not a few readers 
AND INDIVIDUAL STOCKS I assume that there will be some own it at a cost of less than 60 for the 
pero peared rough spots in the Washington honey- present shares, which now sell around 

to _mid-fifties and mid-53 moon when some of the things posi- 175. 

= a bas som =, aia tively assumed in the weeks directly Many readers own Franklin Life at 
d ss after Election Day will be drawn into _ less than 35. It is now around 55. People 
FOUR HILL’S an area of doubt. Perhaps most of the who bought Kansas City Life at around 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. initial assumptions will prove right in 370 about a month ago have close to 
100 points profit. Travelers Insurance, 
so urgently recommended at 500 and 
under, is up around 780. Don’t sell 


S if OKs =! i Te 7 them. These have been, and still are, 
WITH 1953 ATTRACTION | real “growth” stocks. Why pay the 


sceiieniiiienmemileee a 2 a8 capital gains tax? Incidentally, small 
ins, we are currently selecting and #% a : 

analyzing stocks which appear to have Outstanding | | dividends have their reward. You do 

Attraction for 1953. | not have to experience split-ups to make 

Subscription Rates: We are also setting forth a sensible, forthright, and | value. 


, kabl = as 

mae, a ee Some of the Electric Utility Shares 
_ Today, as always, investors need the best market a beginnii nT : here 

$15.00 QUARTERLY judgment available. You need excellent advice on when : | are ginning to sell at prices = : 
and why you should buy, sell, or hold. oa they hardly look like bargair as. It is dif- 


: ’ In 1951, we recommended Purtco at 224%; Sperry #% which 
You will receive our Fact-Filled Corp. at 274%; and Unrrep ArrcraFt at 28. In October #% cult to say thet. some of them 


INTRODUCTORY FOLDER — 1952, we recommended the CiGaRETTE Stocks; and in {| Yield from 3.8% up to 5% are as good 


containing current analyses of November 1952, the Packinc House Stocks. Do Not {| investments as American Telephone, 
"Stocks With 1953 Attraction”, Miss Our Next Buying Recommendation. ee: which offers a return of 5.7% at 158. 


and suggestions for procedure, To protect your capital, and to avoid making acostly © : : “1: her” 
by return mail. A copy of our move in an old and high market vulnerable to major #% American Telephone is a thicker 
Market Forecast for 1953 will decline, Subscribe to Barbour’s Dow Theory Service today. | equity (larger percentage of capital mm 
also be sent to you when re- ’ J a stock), provides a better geographi 

leased. You will wont to core-  Barbour’s Dow Theory Service, Inc. | | diversification, and from an analytical 


fully read this Forecast, and a ° ° ae 
refer to it throughout the year. 105 West Adams Street * Chicago 3, Illinois S point of view is just a better stock. 

| course, there are exceptions; but most 
public utility operating companies are 
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growth companies without their shares” 


being “growth” stocks. Capitalization 
has a way of almost keeping up with 
growth. The appreciation possibilities 
in electric utility shares now are not 
as great as they were a few years ago 
when the industry was coming out of 
the holding companies. 

I am beginning to look with more 
favor on the longer-range prospects of 
some of the Eastern railroads like 
Pennsylvania Railroad. There probably 
js no great hurry about buying the 
stock, but Pennsylvania Railroad seems 
to be working toward better days. The 
quality of the issue, admittedly, is not 
as good as the 105-year dividend record 
suggests; but, after all, it sold as high 
as 47% in 1946, 50% in 1936, and 110 
in 1929, against a recent price of about 
91%. Earnings for 1952 look like 
around $2.50, and would be bigger if 
stated on a “consolidated” basis, with 
the equity in subsidiaries included. 
You can pretty well count on a $1 divi- 
dend rate now, with the possibility of 
more. Many operating economies have 








Bigger Returns 
From Every Dollar 


Are you satisfied with results you are getting from 
the stocks you buy or from those you now own? 
Do you feel that perhaps returns might be greater 
from your activity in the market? The best way to 
find out is through the suggestions recommenda- 
tions of a skilled market analyst. Right now, our 
investigations are concentrated on world-wide eco- 
nomic factors that are placing in danger the invest- 
ments of many stockholders. Facts vital to every 
man who owns stock are revealed in our Weekly 
Market Letter—sent to you for four weeks at 
special introductory price of $1.00. 


GILLETT INVESTMENT SERVICE 


5905 Augusta Bivd., Dept. F2, 
Chicago 51, Illinois 

















FORECASTING STOCK MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


My forecasting methods for the long swings of 
stock prices are now being taught by mail. These 
methods are successful in signalling the right time 
to buy and sell and have produced substantial 
profits. They show how to make aey the 
stock market. The real profits are to made 
out of the long swings. For price and details 
write to— 


Not an Advisory Service 
MARSHALL M. FERGUSON 
Box 5505, Metropolitan Station 

Los Angeles 55, California 











Send today for 


“The Truth About . 


The PILGRIMS” 
by COL. FRANCIS R. STODDARD 
Read this authoritative history of the Pilgrims 
as individuals. Here is an accurate record, fully 
substantiated, of each of our country’s founders. 


Limited first edition N. 
with ilustrations— $3.50 C.0.D!s 


Discount on order for 10 or more copies 
Send check or money order to: 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 


MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS 
122 East 58th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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been put in force in recent years, ‘the 


road, like other Eastern carriers, soon 
may be getting a better deal on joint 
rates with the Southern and Eastern 
carriers, and the property improve- 
ments in late years are beginning to 
bear fruit. I have not liked this stock 
as well as most other rails for several 
years, but I’m beginning to feel dif- 
ferently. Of course, it does not possess 
the leverage factor present in New 
York Central or Baltimore ¢> Ohio, but 
it isa better quality piece of paper. 

Some people like low-priced shares. 
Usually, I think you get less quality and 
less value in them than in high-priced 
issues; and I am not sympathetic with 
the idea that it is better to own 100 
shares of a $10 stock than 10 shares 
of a $100 stock or 2 shares of a $500 
issue like Superior Oil of California. 
However, here are a few low-priced 
stocks which appeal to me right now: 
East Malartic Gold at around 2% in 
Canada; Firth Carpet at around 11 
(might earn $2.50 or $3 a share this 
year if all goes well); Curtiss-Wright 
at around 8 (has the Sapphire jet en- 
gine); and Willys-Overland around 12 
(getting back into the passenger auto- 
mobile field and seems to be develop- 
ing some real earning power). Some 
of these issues may. require consider- 
able patience, and they are not sug- 
gested, necessarily, for immediate pur- 
chase. ; 

Here are a few good-yielding stocks, 
suggested primarily for those who are 
interested in a good return with appre- 
ciation secondary and incidental: Fam- 
ily Finance, Seaboard Finance, Nash- 
Kelvinator, American Telephone (high 
return for a stock of its quality), 
United Fruit, Chesapeake & Ohio (do 
not think the $3 dividend is necessarily 
all one can expect on this one), Nor- 
folk ¢ Western, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey (now about 6%). For one 
who is willing to go into Canada, 
Traders Finance at around 26 or 27, 
paying $2, provides both a good in- 
come and, in addition, promise of 
gradual growth. 

The one great imponderable, which 
is bound to influence all other ponder- 
ables as well as imponderables in 1953, 
seems to me to be Korea. Do we face 
more war or less war? We certainly 
face something besides the status quo 
ante Eisenhower. What we face will 
influence taxes, earnings, controls, 
money rates, and most everything else. 
So it is too early to try to guess a range 
for the D-J Industrials and the D-J 
Rails this year, even though so many 
of us are tempted to do it. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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stockholder relations 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone * WOrth 4-4856 



















EVER PROFIT FROM A GIFT? 


All next year—For Mother, Dad or the 
family ber in colleg 





Subscribe to 


THE GRIFFITH LETTER 
$100 


B. BARRET GRIFFITH & CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Investment Counsel 














FEAST? or FAMINE? 


A special report 


Reviews the underlying economic background 
with application to business and the stock 
market.in the next twenty years. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS, INC. 
Box !!, Newtonville 60, Massachu: 


46 pages 














BIG PROFITS IN 1953 IN 
COMMODITIES 
AND STOCKS 


SOYBEANS are TOPS for FAST moves and BIG 
profits! We SPECIALIZE in SOYBEANS, telling 
you DEFINITELY how to trade in them. In 1939, 
we advised buying soybeans then 72¢ bu.; predicted 
In 1950, we advised buying 
Profits taken at $3.40 


$2. They went to $2. 
at $2.40; predicted $3.40. 
before government put on $3.33 ceiling. Last sum- 
mer, when JULY BEANS were $3.00, we predicted 
$3.33 ceiling before they expired—they went to 
$3.33! 

OUR SERVICE also covers COTTON, COTTONSEED 
OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, STOCKS. Our ad- 
vices are ALWAYS DEFINITE; never two-sided. 
Your GREATEST thrill—SOYBEANS! 


6 SPLENDID STOCKS FOR BIG 1953 
PROFITS 


All are progressive, high-calibre, liberal dividend 
Payers, active, POPULAR! The cheapest, now 
$13.25; the highest $37.50. These stocks should 
advance 50% to 100% above today’s price during 
1953. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" 
OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 7 markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAII—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! _IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 





Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM., P. O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
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Valuable Aid 
in Judging Stock Values! 
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FACTOGRAPH 


1,814 
Stocks 


Only 
$5 








FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 38th revised edition of this 304- 
page annual Ready Reference for In- 
vestors is a veritable mine of essential 
information to assist the wide-awake in- 
vestor in judging the relative merits of 
1,814 stocks. Complete index enables 
you to find in a few minutes valuable 
investment facts you want to know. 
Nearly 30,000 copies mailed to cus- 
tomers in past several months! 


Send $5 today, with this “ad,” for your 
copy. Or send $11 for 6-months’ trial sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD, now in 
its 5ist Year of Service to Investors, and 
receive the newly published “STOCK FAC- 
TOGRAPH” MANUAL in addition to 26 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, and 
6 monthly copies of “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS” with useful DATA and RAT- 
INGS on 1,970 listed stocks. Send check or 
Money Order—or pay when billed. 





SAMPLE PAGES 
Sent Free on Request 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK’ 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market profusely illus- 
trated with long term charts shows how individual 
stocks meve in Sequence than tegether 

explains en of market action fer Selecti 
Right Stocks forthe next big swing. Price 1") 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Details upon request 


STOCK MARKET INSTITUTE 
838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 











THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


'y Gerorce D. TayLor 
Contains (n° Methods, for commodity-grain- 
stock traders. For daily active trading, with 
the only “‘Automatic Tape Reader”—The 3-Day 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 








by HEINZ H. BIEL 


The outlook for °53 


Investors have had another good year, 
the third in a row. Dividends were lib- 
eral again in 1952, though, on bal- 
ance, perhaps a little less than the year 
before, but the slight decline in divi- 
dend income was more than offset by a 
further rise in stock prices. The old 
year is ending in a blaze of optimism 
and confidence that has carried the 
stock averages to the highest levels 
since 1930/31. What does the coming 
year hold in store for the investor? 

This annual guessing game is very 
popular, yet there is really no reason 
why in December we should be able 
more accurately to forecast a full year 
ahead than at any other time. A year 
ago I predicted that the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average might range be- 
tween a low of 235-245 and a high of 
290-300. The actual range, to Decem- 
ber 17, was much narrower: a low of 
256.35 was made on May 1 and the 
high of 286.16 was reached on the day 
this column was written. Seen in retro- 
spect, this was not too bad a guess, 
yet, for all practical purposes such gen- 
eral predictions are of little value, since 
no one owns “the averages,” and too 
many stocks usually are either doing 
much better or much worse than the 
averages. 

Again, as last year and the year be- 
fore, I believe that the general level of 
stock prices will rise above the preced- 
ing year’s high; and again, I don’t ex- 
pect the general level of stock prices 
to decline below the preceding year’s 
low. Aside from the obvious conclu- 
sion that this represents a fairly opti- 
mistic attitude towards the year ahead, 
this forecast should not be taken as 
anything but an opinion, a hunch, at 
best a so-called informed guess. But it 
is certainly subject to revision, and I 
would not like to be held to it if events 
should prove me wrong—as they prob- 
ably will. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
common stocks are not getting cheaper 
in relation to either earnings or divi- 
dends. In fact, while stock prices now 
are substantially higher than a year 
ago, earnings and dividends, at least 
for industrial stocks, have declined. 
Based on the three Dow-Jones stock 
averages, dividend yields on industrials 
are down to 5.4% vs. 6.4% in Decem- 
ber, 1951; on railroad stocks the yield 
has dropped from 6.3% to 5.5%, and 
for utilities from 5.5% to 4.9%. With good 
bonds yielding only between 3% and 
24%, there is still a big yield advantage 
in favor of stocks, but the spread is 


| beginning to narrow. 
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Up until now the results of the ultra. 
conservative investor have been better 
than the accomplishments of the aver. 
age speculator. It is difficult to beat 
the 124% rise from the 1949 low ip 
General Motors, the 150% in Standard 
Oil (N.J.), the 113% in General Elec. 
tric, and the 84% in Sears, Roebuck. 
Most speculators would wish they 
could have done as well. Unfortunat 
gains of such magnitude are not likely 
to be duplicated over the next several 
years, although I do expect this type 
cf prime investment equities to con- 
tinue to perform very creditably. I can 
see no valid reason to shift investment 
emphasis away from the “blue chips,” 
but the time may be approaching when 
the speculator might be able to do bet- 
ter than the investor. 

I continue to be strongly opposed to 
marginal companies as a matter of 
principle. However, I am prepared to 
make exceptions if there are convine- 
ing reasons and if the profit potential 
is commensurate to the risk. For in- 
stance, I think Packard has a very 
good chance. Last spring the com- 
pany’s directors succeeded in luring 
James J. Nance away from his position 
as head of Hotpoint, General Electric's 
appliance subsidiary. Nance, one of the 
most dynamic and aggressive merchan- 
disers in the country, had built 
Hotpoint’s sales volume from $20 












STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, = 
author ed the secret of 

market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in yeur life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, {35 Ancttes se cALle 
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ENJOY CONSISTENT PROFITS 
With the NEW INVESTORS ANALYZER 


Simple instructions show how it results in 
selecting securities that outstrip the market. 
Special dials compute % Profit, % Yield, 
Price-earnings Ratio, Mark-up, Discounts, et 
A must for all investcrs. This handy 
will send your _— up! Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Send $4.50 today. 


INVESTORS ANALYZER 
63 West Lawn Road Livingston, N. J. 








Send for the record of 


DE MANDEL’S FORECASTS 


as told by their HEADLINES since 1942. 


Before you LOOK AHEAD look back! 


J. E. DE MANDEL 


369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
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lion to $200 million in a matter of a 
few years. 

What can this man do as president 
of Packard whose stodgy and unim- 
aginative management had been losing 
ground in the automobile industry year 
after year? For about another year or 
so, no one can tell for sure. But Nance 
is going to put new life into Packard, 
and the company still has both the 
money and the engineering know-how 
to make a come-back possible. If he 
succeeds, the price of Packard stock 
should more than double; if he fails, 
you can’t lose too much at the present 
price of 5%. Nance, by the way, has 
an option to buy 200,000 shares at $5 
a share. 

Lionel Corp., famous maker of toy 
railroad trains and accessories, will 
launch a new product within the next 
few weeks. Lionels outstanding mer- 
chandising ability has been demon- 


strated not only in its electric trains, | 


but more recently in the sensational 
growth of its Spinning Reels, made by 
a subsidiary, whose sales skyrocketed 
from a mere $25,000 in 1948 to an im- 
pressive seven-digit figure in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Although Lionel will 
face experienced and strong compe- 
tition with its new product, the man- 
agement is confident of success, Earn- 
ings for the 1952/53 fiscal year are 
estimated at around $2 a share on the 
720,000 common shares outstanding. 
Dividends totaled $1.25 in 1952 for a 
6.8% return on the present price of just 
under 20, the all-time high. The com- 
pany would benefit importantly from 
the expiration of the excess profits tax. 








Rovar TYPEWRITER 
ComMPANY, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.124%4 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 26, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of 
the par value of $1.00 per share, 
to holders of common stock of 
record at the close of business on 
December 26, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


December 10, Secretary 


1952 


January 1, 1958 











New FORBES Manual Picks 
15 "FAST GROWTH” Stocks 
With Best 1953 Prospects 





OST investors are familiar with the phe- 
M nomenal. gains of "growth" stocks over the 
years.. For example: $1,000 invested in Celanese 
in the early '30's grew to $116,000; Crown- 
Zellerbach $113,000; American Cyanamid $81,000; 
Amerada $38,000. 

But what many investors 
are not fully aware of is 
that you can buy promis- 
ing "growth" stocks with 
confidence at any stage 
of the market er realize 
substantial profits if you 
just hold on to them! 


Moncy-Making Opportunities Ahead 


There are undoubtedly more opportunities for capi- 
tal building today than ever before. Ten billion dollars 
in new chemical plants . . . even more billions in oil 
exploration... revolutionary atomic fuels... electronic 
devices . . . expanding population . . . important new 
discoveries which can triple our productive capacity 
+ +. can make giant enterprises out of many of today's 
marginal companies. 


FORBES 1953 ANNUAL 
“GROWTH” STOCK GUIDE: 


-.. pinpoints the industries which are expanding 
3, 4, and 5 times faster than our naiional 
average. 

-.. screens every issue traded on the major Ex- 
changes, uncovers and analyzes the 101 Most 
Outstanding Growth Stocks. 

... Spotlights 15 elite stocks which we believe 
will one day be among the most dynamic 
“growth” issues of all time. 


Yes, you'll find the answers to your investment prob- 
lems in this Guide. It points out the BIG mioney- 
making opportunities of tomorrow . .. shows you how 
to make one investment dollar do the work of two, in 
“growth” stocks. 
































Detailed Reports on 
101 Growth Stocks 


Each stock is analyzed in 
complete detail: 


1. Growth factors are clearly 
indicated and their po- 
tentials fully explored. 

2. Financial condition _and 


3. History is charted, with 
figures on the trend of 
sales, income, earnings, 
dividend action and price 
range for the past 10 
years brought up-to-date 
with latest available fig- 
ures. 


Information to Rely on 


You can depend on the in- 
formation in the “FORBES 


research an ity ana- 
lysts of the Investors Ad- 
visory Institute, subsidiary 
of 35-year-old B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Com- 
pany. Many months of solid 
labor and — check- 
ing went into the prepara- 
tion of this year’s Guide. 
Extreme care was exercised 
in selecting the 101 Growth 
Stocks. Thousands of pin- 
point decisions had to be 
pom aye the" setenemry y 
st a n 

qualifications and “growth’’ 
iactors to be included in 
this highly selective Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 


The “FORBES 1953 
Growth Stock Guide” is 
unique. Nothing compar- 
able is available to inves- 
tors. Other studies have 
discussed this type of in- 


vestment in fragmentary 


fashion but none go into | 


such minute detail, are so 
comprehensive, so complete, 
yet, so selective. 





How to Use This Guide 


The "Forbes 1953 Annual Growth Stock Guide" is a 
volume you will refer to many, many times through- 
out the coming year. 

Consult it before you buy or sell... before you switch 
funds. Use it to plan your growth stock investment 
program for 1953. Check your present holdings against 
the growth yardsticks provided in the 




















Guide. Above all, use this unique volume 
to guide you to the best profit-makers 
among present-day securities — for your 
investment peace of mind and security. 


Supply Limited 
Invariably, we must turn back hundreds 


of late orders. Avoid possible disappoint- 
ment— mail your instructions NOW! 


SAVE 
333% 


ORDER NOW 


FOR SHORT 
TIME ONLY! 








First come, first served. 
Save $5 


The price on publication will be $15. 

By replying at once 

Guide at the pre-publication price of 

$10 — saving $5 or 33!4%! 
Money-Back Guarantee! 

If you are not fully satisfied that this 














Subsidiary 


guide can help you make better in- j setend. 

vestments return it within 10 days Name ......... 

and your money will be refunded. Address ....... 
BN So nie ee 


- —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — ; 


| Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

| of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
ou can have the Publishing Co., Inc. 

| 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10. 2 
| “Porbes 1953 Growth Stock Guide” (On | 
| N.Y.C. orders add 3%). If I am not satis- 
fied, I may return within 10 days for full | 


Please send me the New 
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(0'¥2¢ a share from investment income and 92¢ 
a share from capital gains has been declared, 
payable December 22,1952, to shareholders 
of record December 4, 1952. 















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a final dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the Ordi- 


nary Capital Stock was declared 


respect of the year 1952, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 27, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at 3:30 p.m. on 


December 30, 1952. 
By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Secretary. 


Montreal, December 8, 1952. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


209th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1952 of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 22, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the = 
close of business on December 15, 
1952. Checks will be mailed. . 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, December 5, 1952. 








MERE ERE eI! 








Fs QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE ‘) 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 
® The Board of Di- 
rectors has declared 
stock payable Janu- 
ary 15th. to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business January 2, 1953. 
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The value of FORBES Magazine to the advertiser 


is based on its essential peas to the reader. 
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FREE with Your Trial Subscription 


EYE-OPENING 


1953 FORECAST 


Tells You Which Stocks To Buy — Which To Avoid 
Tells You How Republican Control Will Affect 
Business .. . Profits . . . Taxes . . . Employment! 








THESE FEATURES WILL HELP 
YOU REALIZE 1953 
~ OBJECTIVES: 


5 Growth Stocks for the Young 


Businessman 


4 Stocks to Outperform the 
Market in 1953 


5 Low-Priced Stocks for the 
Long Pull 


6 Cold-War Stocks With Huge 
Backlogs 


5 Low-Priced “Science” Stocks 

7 Quality Stocks Now on the 
Bargain Counter 

Stocks to Be Big Beneficiaries If 
EPT Ends Next June 


4 Tailor-Made Investment Port- 
folios—for Growth, Apprecia- 
tion, Liberal Income, and. for 
Stability 

> 


The Business Picture 
The 1953 Stock Market Outlook 


Republican Influence on Your 
Investments 


1953 Earnings and Dividends 
The Dow Averages in 1953 


Recommended Short & Long 
Term Investment’ Policies 


The Outlook By Industry 
Favored Stocks in Top Industries 





YOURS FREE WITH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Send for your copy of this valuable 1953 FORE- 
CAST today! It’s yours at no extra cost with a 
trial subscription to the Investors Advisory In- 
Stitute . . . one of the largest financial advisory 
services in the world .. . with 35-years of 
FORBES’ know-how and integrity behind it. 


And do-it today! The next few months will be 
critical—now’s the time to cut loose from your 
weak holdings . . . get into stocks that will meet 
your objectives for 1953. 


=, 


Cuts through all the pre-election double-talk and gives you 
the cold, hard facts . . . guides you through what we expect 
will be the most crucial year since 1932. 


Was Ike’s landslide a signal to conserve your cash 
—or is it full steam ahead for the next 4 years? 


Can our economy continue to support 63,000,000 
_job-holders without an armaments. race? 


What about your job, your business, your invest- 
ments—how will the new Administration protect 
them if they abandon deficit financing? 


These questions and more must be answered NOW ... if you 
are to avoid the many pitfalis which lie waiting for you in 
the critical months ahead . .. if you are to capitalize on the 
many new opportunities which ‘will open up under Republican 


control. 
1953 OUTLOOK MIXED 


There are rather depressing signs in some segments of our 
economy and cause for jubilation in others. Important shifts 
will take place . . . new legislation enacted .. . the New Deal- 
Fair Deal psychology will give way to the Pay-As-You-Go 
school of Government. 


HOW WILL THESE CHANGES AFFECT YOU? 


Should you concentrate on protecting what you already have 
... or is this the time for aggressive action? Where are these 
pitfalls ... and these new opportunities? 


You’ll find the answers to these vital questions in our con- 
fidential, 16-page 1953 FORECAST ... an annual feature 
of our Service which is undoubtedly the most valuable Report 
of the year ... certainly our most ambitious project. 


Yes, our 1953 FORECAST will give you a clear picture of 

- what’s ahead ... will help you anticipate forthcoming changes 
... help you pick out the right stocks to meet your objectives 
: .. help you steer clear of the weak-sisters. 


—————— Clip and Mail Today-——-—— ~ 
Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. l 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
Please enter my subscription to the complete Weekly Service of the | 
Investors Advisory Institute. In addition to the Weekly 8-page Service, | 
I am to receive at no extra cost the 1953 FORECAST BY RETURN l 
MAIL. Check Choice: [] 3 months.$15.00 [|] 6 months $25.00. 1-1 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


He that resolves upon any great and 
good end, has, by that very resolution, 
scaled the chief barrier to it. He will 
find such resolution removing difficul- 
ties, searching out or making means, 
giving courage for despondency, and 
strength for weakness, and like the star 
to the wise men of old, ever guiding 
him nearer and nearer to perfection. 

—Tryon EDWARDS. 


Be stirring as the time, be fire with 
fire, threaten the threatener, and out- 
face the brow of bragging horror; so 
shall inferior eyes, that borrow their be- 
haviors from the great, grow great by 
your example and put on the dauntless 
spirit of resolution. | —SHAKESPEARE. 


Good intentions are very mortal and 
perishable things; like very mellow and 
choice fruit they are difficult to keep. 

—C. Smmmons. 


Whoever attempts to suppress liberty 
of conscience finishes some day by 
wishing for the Inquisition. —Smon. 


The commerce of intellect loves dis- 
tant shores. The small retail dealer 
trades only with his neighbor; when 
the great merchant trades he links the 
four quarters of the globe. —BuLwenr. 


Men with intellectual light alone 
may make advances without moral prin- 
ciple, but without that moral principle 
which gospel faith produces, perma- 
nent progress is impossible. 

—J. B. WALKER. 


We thank Thee for this place in 
which we dwell; for the love that unites 
us; for the peace accorded us this day; 
for the hope with which we expect the 
morrow; for the health, the work, the 
food, and the bright skies that make 
our lives delightful; for our friends in 
all parts of the earth, and our friendly 
helpers in this foreign isle. Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. 
Spare to us our friends, soften to us 
our enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in 
all our innocent endeavors. If it may 
not, give us the strength to encounter 
that which is to come, that we be brave 
in peril, constant in tribulation, tem- 
perate in wrath, and in all changes of 
fortune, and down to the gates of 
death, loyal and loving one to another. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 








Some men have a peculiar ability to 
know and to learn; some men excell 
others by their ability to have and to 
earn; some excell in producing things, 
others in creating ideas. They need 
each other; one is helpless without the 
other. This world needs them all. 

—Ws. J. H. BorTcKer. 


I cannot think that any man could 
ever tower upward into a very great 
philosopher unless he should begin or 
end with Christianity. A great »man 
may, by a rare possibility, be an in- 
fidel. An intellect of the highest order 
must build on Christianity. 


—Der Quincey. 


Here below is not the land of hap- 
piness; it is only the land of toil; and 
every joy which comes to us is only 
to strengthen us for some greater labor 
that is to succeed. —FIcHTE. 


A happy life is made up of little 
things in which smiles and small favors 
are given habitually. A gift sent, a letter 
written, a call made, a recommenda- 
tion given, transportation provided, a 
cake made, a book lent, a check sent— 
things which are done without hesita- 
tion. Kindness isn’t sacrifice so much 
as it is being considerate for the feelings 
of others, sharing happiness, the un- 
selfish thought, the spontaneous and 
friendly act, forgetfulness of our own 
present interests. —Cart Hotes. 


The measure of a democracy is the 
measure of the freedom of its humblest 
citizens. —Joun GaLsworrTHy. 


The wise are neither young nor old— 
their physical age tells us nothing, any 
more than the generality of men can be 
divided between age and youth on the 
basis of their knowledge. The wise are 
always young in will and energy and 
old in experience and reflection. 

—FRances R. LIscHNER. 
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I believe one of the greatest ideas fo 
the prolongation of a useful and happy 
life experience is to have a variety of 
interests, . . . One’s interest in life itse 
is always augmented by many a hobby 
or interest that contributes to one; 
special bent or happiness. These ip. 
terests relax the mind and lessen tension 
on the nervous system. Fishermen 
undérstand this. People with many in. 
terests live, not only longest, but hap. 
piest. People with interests are never 
bores! —GEoRGE MATTHEW Apaws. 





Fullness of knowledge always and 
necessarily means some understanding 
of the depths of our ignorance, and that 
is always conducive to both humility 
and reverence. —RoBERT A. MILuixay, 


Our world is a college, events are 
teachers, happiness is the graduating 
point, character is the diploma Gol 
gives man. —NEWELL Dwicur Huu, 


This is what I found out about r- 
ligion: It gives you courage to make 
the decisions you must make in a crisis, 
and then the confidence to leave the 
result to a higher Power. Only by trust 
in God can a man carrying responsi- 
bility find repose. 

—Dwicutr D. EIsENHOWER. 


Men ought to find the. difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certain- 
ly, he that hath a satirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of ‘his wit, so he 
had need be afraid of others’ memory. 

--BACon. 


When thou makes presents, let them 
be of such things as will last long; to the 
end they may be in some sort i 
and may frequently refresh the memory 
of the receiver. —FUuLLER. 


The people of this country have 
shown by the highest proofs human na- 
ture can give that mana the path 
of duty and honor may lead, however 
steep and rugged it may be, they are 
ready to walk in it. 

' —JameEs A. GARFIELD. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe alition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by B. F. Jonson, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath: for the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God. 


—James 1:19, 20 


———< 





Forbes 





There’s 
no such 
thing... 
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No door is closed to a Telegram. For sure attention—for fast results— 
for the orderly, on-record conduct of business— le WESTERN UNION 
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FOCUS ON THE FUTURE 7 


Expansion at Mathieson is focused on the 1 
Keyed to the development of growth indi 
the advance of medical science, and the fr 
increased farm production—it forms a pat 
progress in the years ahead. 


Pharmaceuticals— Merger of E. 
R. Squibb & Sons into Mathie- 
son joins two of the oldest and 
most respected. names in the 
drug and chemical industries. It 
brings to Mathieson an addi- 
tional 95 years of research and 
production experience in a closely 
allied field and provides addi- 
tional product diversification for 
operational flexibility. 


Heavy Chemicals — Foundation 
of the chemical industry, the 
tonnage chemicals—soda ash, 
caustic soda, chlorine, ammonia, 
sulphuric acid—provide a broad 
base for development at Mathie- 
son. These are truly the basic 
chemicals . . . essential to the 
production of paper, textiles, 
plastics, petroleum products, 


glass, steel and iron as 
manufacture of other ch : 


Agricultural Chemie 


farm production gains ' o 


Fs needs of our rapid r 


population, Mathiesc 


teers and insecticides W 
e Yo 
helping produce greater 


Facilities in the East, § 
Southwest provide pro¢ 


vital farming areas. 
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Petrochemicals—P aral i 


the advances of synth 


detergents and plastics, | 


’\ 


chemistry has a potenti 


rivaled in the chemical i 


A petrochemical plant @ 


Run, Ky., producing i 


ethylene derivatives froma 
gas, assures Mathieson & a 


position in this fast gro 





